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A COLLECTION LIKE THE Philadelphia Museum 
of Art’s is rich in possibilities. Each object 
within it is, by definition, the product of a 
creative act—a complex and remarkable syn- 
thesis of technical skill, insight, and artistic 
imagination. For us, as viewers, to understand 
a work of art and forge a connection or, better 
still, a bond of sympathy with it across time is 
also a creative act of sorts, one that requires, 
among many other things, the exercise of the 


historical imagination. 


The more we know about a work of art—the 
intentions of the artist, the circumstances in 
which it was made, and its critical reception— 
the more its meaning resonates in our own 
time, often in unanticipated ways. Why this 

is so, and why this has always been the case, 
remains something of a mystery, and happily 
so. Perhaps it is a matter of interpretation, 

of acquiring the information or creating the 
conditions that will enable us to enter into an 
imaginative relationship with the past. But it 

is also true, and this is especially the case with 
works we consider to be masterpieces, that they 
tap into a deep well of common human experi- 
ence—of love and longing, companionship and 
loss, or the feelings of fear and insignificance 
we feel before the power of nature. As a conse- 
quence, these works have the capacity to move 
us as much today as they did the audiences for 


whom they were created. 


Acclaimed as a masterpiece in the artist’s 


lifetime and long considered one of his finest 


works, Winslow Homer’s The Life Line still 
elicits such sympathies, though it describes a 
subject and a moment in time far distant from 
our own experiences. Somehow this does not 
seem to matter, for the action Homer depicts 

is as exciting and suspenseful to twenty-first- 
century eyes as it seems to have been to viewers 
when it was first exhibited in 1884. Here we see 
one of this country’s most gifted artists at his 
narrative best, with the supporting cast—a ship 
imperiled by a fierce storm and brave members 
of a life brigade on the shore—present but 

just out of sight and the action stripped down 
to its heroic essentials. Two figures hold the 
center and command our attention: a young 
woman exhausted by her struggle to survive the 
tempest in which her ship has foundered, and 
the rescuer in whose arms she is wrapped and 
being borne to safety through the use of the very 
newest technology available for this purpose, 


the breeches buoy. 


If, as is detailed in the thoughtful essay by 
Kathleen A. Foster that forms the heart of this 
catalogue, the story chosen by Homer was of 
the moment—for the loss of life at sea and the 
need to create a means of responding quickly 
to ships in distress along the coast were press- 
ing issues of debate at the time—the means 
by which he depicted it were as elemental and 
ageless as those of a Greek tragedy. Against a 
shifting backdrop of wind and turbulent water, 
palpably rendered on every inch of the canvas, 


the young woman and the life brigademan 


who has risked his own life to save hers hang 
tenuously suspended above the pounding waves 
as they are pulled slowly to safety (far too slowly, 
Homer surely makes the viewer feel). It is an 
extraordinary image, one that clearly conveys 
the character and spirit of the moment and yet 
has the capacity to fully engage viewers today 
through its simple but powerful narrative struc- 


ture and the emotions it conveys. 


Shipwreck! Winslow Homer and “The Life Line” is 
the latest in a series of exhibitions that focus on 
major works in the Museum’s collection and are 
intended to enrich our understanding of them 
through close study and contextual analysis. 

As we look to the future and ask how we might 
employ our resources most effectively, it has 
become increasingly clear that we should give 
more attention to researching and interpreting 
our collection. In this regard, a project such 

as Shipwreck! is not only exemplary but also 
instructive in helping to shape the scope and 
direction of how we will work with the collection 


as we go forward. 


I am pleased to join Dr. Foster, our Robert L. 
McNeil, Jr., Senior Curator of American Art 

and Director of the Center for American Art, in 
expressing our gratitude to the many lenders, 
both public institutions and private collectors, 
who agreed to make works from their collec- 
tions available for this exhibition. Without their 
assistance, the successful realization of a project 
of this type would simply not be possible. 


We have also benefited enormously from the 


financial support of many generous donors. The 
exhibition was made possible by The Mr. and 
Mrs. Raymond J. Horowitz Foundation for the 
Arts and Mr. and Mrs. William C. Buck, with 
additional support from the Robert J. Kleberg, 
Jr. and Helen C. Kleberg Foundation and the 
Center for American Art at the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art. Funding for the catalogue was 
generously provided by the Davenport Family 
Foundation and the Wyeth Foundation for 


American Art. 


Finally, I would like to offer my greatest thanks 
to our staff—to Kelly O’Brien and her col- 
leagues in our Development Department, who 
have done such an admirable job of generating 
support for this catalogue and the exhibition 

it accompanies; to Sherry Babbitt and the staff 
of our Publications Department, especially 
Kathleen Krattenmaker; to Jack Schlechter 

and his colleagues in the Installation Design 
Department; to Suzanne F. Wells, who manages 
our exhibition schedule with great professional- 
ism and tolerance; and to Kathleen Foster, who 
has devoted the past several years to the study 
of this seminal work in Homer's career. Her 
diligent and imaginative research has yielded a 
wealth of new material on The Life Line, which 
we are now delighted to be able to share. It is 

to her that credit for the success of this project 


is due. 


Timothy Rub 
The George D. Widener Director and Chief 
Executive Officer 
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NOT LONG AFTER COMING TO the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art in 2002, I noticed an odd 
shadow on Winslow Homer’s The Life Line, the 
trace of an old alteration in the image. This pen- 
timento led me to the curatorial files, then to the 
conservation records for the painting, and on to 
the examination of Homer's surviving drawing 
for the painting, all of which pointed to a major 
change in The Life Line very late in the day. What 
was that about? This seed of an exhibition idea 
was cultivated a few years later by the serendipi- 
tous discovery of the source for the decoration 
on two small Tucker and Hemphill vases that I 
passed every day on the way to my office. I won- 
dered if this image, which showed a burly sailor 
scooping a woman and child from the sea, had 
something to do with The Life Line. The discov- 
ery, not long after, of Thomas Hovenden’s And 
the Harbor Bar Is Moaning, painted the year after 
The Life Line and lost from public sight for more 
than a hundred years, added another thought- 
provoking element. I realized that there was a 
story here—of maritime tragedy and rescue, of 
emotional art from the nineteenth century—and 
an opportunity to reconsider one of Winslow 


Homer’s best-known works. 


After meditating on these random inspirations 
for many years, an exhibition was proposed 

in 2009 and research began in earnest. I am 
grateful to Timothy Rub and Suzanne F. Wells, 
who encouraged a small “focus” exhibition to 
get bigger. A procession of superb graduate- 
student fellows at the Philadelphia Museum of 


Art began to contribute to the project, including 


Center for American Art summer fellows Emily 
Arensman, Ellery Foutch, Julie McGinnis, 
Jordan Robbins, and Amy Torbert and Barra 
Foundation fellows Layla Bermeo, Nenette 
Luarca-Shoaf, and Margaret Adler, all of whom 
chased exhibition reviews and arcane lifesaving 
literature. Maggie Adler, the most recent fellow, 
became exhibition assistant as we drew closer 
to the show; she is to be thanked for her tire- 
less efforts on the bibliography and exhibition 
history and for working with Regan Eymann 

at the Coast Guard Channel to produce the 
video clip for the show. With the American Art 
Department's administrative assistant, Emily 
Leischner (and her predecessor, Quillan Rosen), 
she also tracked down reproductions and paper- 


work and chased a hundred details. 


This team helped connect with colleagues at 
the institutions lending works to the exhibi- 
tion, and we thank them all, particularly Mandy 
Bartram, Doreen Bolger, Rena Hoisington, 
and Rachel Sanchez at the Baltimore Museum 
of Art; Susan Glover, Karen Shafts, and Jane 
Winton at the Boston Public Library, and their 
contract conservator, Sarah C. Riley; Michelle 
Henning and Laura J. Latman at the Bowdoin 
College Museum of Art, Brunswick, Maine; 
Terry Carbone, Elisa Flynn, and Ruth Janson 
at the Brooklyn Museum; Louise Lippincott 
and Joy Shussett at the Carnegie Museum of 
Art, Pittsburgh; Gail Davidson and Jacquelann 
Killian at the Cooper-Hewitt, National Design 
Museum, New York; Heather Campbell Coyle, 
Jennifer M. Holl, and Danielle Rice at the 


Delaware Art Museum, Wilmington; Paul 
Artrip, Katharine Chandler, Karen Lightner, 
and Janine Pollock at the Free Library of 
Philadelphia; Barbara Bertucio, Susan Bishop, 
Erin Coe, Barbara Rathburn, and Jayne Stokes 
at the Hyde Collection, Glens Falls, New York; 
Rachel D’Agostino, Nicole Joniec, Cornelia S. 
King, and Sarah Weatherwax at the Library 
Company of Philadelphia; Katherine Blood, 
Sara Duke, Paul Hogroian, and Tambra Johnson 
at the Library of Congress, Washington, D.C.; 
Nancy Anderson, Charles Brock, Judith Brodie, 
Franklin Kelly, Lisa M. MacDougall, Mary 
Morton, and Barbara Wood at the National 
Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C.; Jennifer 
Johns, Anna Marley, Gale Rawson, and Judith 
Thomas at the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts, Philadelphia; Diane Mallow, Eric 
Lutz, Shannon Sweeney, and Elizabeth Wyckoff 
at the Saint Louis Art Museum, Missouti; 
Monique Le Blanc, Camran Mani, Teresa 
O'Toole, and Richard Rand at the Sterling and 
Francine Clark Art Institute, Williamstown, 
Massachusetts; Lynne Farrington and Elton- 
John Torres at the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia; Kathy Gillis, Howell Perkins, 
Susan Rawles, Mary Sullivan, and Sylvia 
Yount at the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, 
Richmond; Rebecca Massie Lane and Jennifer 
Chapman Smith at the Washington County 
Museum of Fine Arts, Hagerstown, Maryland; 
and Paula Artal-Isbrand, Kate Dalton, Joseph 
Leduc, William K. Rudolph, James Welu, and 


Karen Yesue of the Worcester Art Museum, 


Massachusetts. For assistance with loans from 
private collectors, thanks go to Frederick A. 
Bluefield and Mary McGinn, and to Courtney 
Booth at Sotheby’s, New York. 


Iam also grateful to colleagues far and near for 
their advice and enthusiasm, particularly Abigail 
Booth Gerdts for generously sharing her files 
and texts from the forthcoming volumes of the 
Homer catalogue raisonné; Craig Bruns at the 
Independence Seaport Museum, Philadelphia, 
for his early encouragement of the project; and 
Marc Simpson, for his thoughtful reading of the 
manuscript. For conversation, advice, support, 
and research assistance, thanks are also owed 

to Warren Adelson, Dana Baldwin, Max Berry, 
Alan C. Braddock, Sarah Cash, Carol Clark, 
Anthony Coleman, Margi Conrads, Joe and 
Wanda Corn, Tom Denenberg, Dan Finamore, 
William H. Gerdts, Adam Greenhalgh, Erica 
Hirshler, Richard Johns, Michael Leja, Dorothy 
Matz, Bruce Robertson, Fronia Simpson, David 
Tatham, Veerle Thielemans, Carol Troyen, and 


Barbara Weinberg. 


As always, a veritable life brigade of staff 
members at the Philadelphia Museum of Art 
assisted with the exhibition and this publica- 
tion. I am indebted to my esteemed colleague, 
paintings conservator Mark Tucker, who helped 
me to interpret the X-radiographs and infrared 
reflectograms of The Life Line that were provided 
by conservation photographer Joe Mikuliak, 
assisted by Steven Crossot. Additional conserva- 


tion advice and assistance in preparing work 


for the show came from Nancy Ash, Sharon 
Hildebrand, Scott Homolka, Teresa Lignelli, 
and Suzanne Penn, as well as conservation 
fellows Eliza Spaulding and Christina Taylor. 
Joseph J. Rishel, Jennifer Thompson, and 
Jennifer Vanim helped with objects lent from 
the European paintings collection. Thanks 

go to Kristina Haugland for her expertise on 
costume, and to John Ittmann, who nominated 
items to the exhibition checklist from the Prints, 
Drawings, and Photographs Department and, 
with department fellows Charles Hausberg, 
Brooks Rich, and James Wehn, helped to 
research many of the works on paper. In the 
American Art Department, collegial support 
came from Elisabeth Agro, David Barquist, 
Alexandra Kirtley, Mark Mitchell, and Carol 
Soltis, with assistance from Susan Eberhard 
and Cynthia Veloric. We all stand on the 
shoulders of the patient and resourceful staff 
of the Museum’s Library and Archives, and 
depend on our attentive registrars and able 

art handlers. Special thanks to Jack Schlechter 
and Jeffrey Sitton for their inspired exhibition 


design, Andrew Slavinskas and his team for 

the sensitive lighting, and Ruth Abrahams, 
Gabrielle Lackman, Erika Remmy, and Maia 
Wind for the exhibition graphics. Conna Clark, 
in our Rights and Reproductions department, 
helped acquire many photographs, ably taken by 
staff photographers Graydon Wood and Jason 
Wierzbicki, and Norman Keyes led an enthusi- 
astic Communications team. In the Museum’s 
superb Publishing Department, Sherry Babbitt 
gave a keen first reading to the manuscript, 
Kathleen Krattenmaker offered wise editing 

and fastidious supervision of the catalogue, and 
Richard Bonk expertly managed the production, 
while Joan Sommers of Glue + Paper Workshop 
LLC is responsible for a beautiful design. The 
pleasure of this project, from first to last, was 
capped by the assistance of my daughter, Ellen 
Adair Glassie, who compiled the index. Thank 
you to all who supported me and to all who 


unite to maintain a life line for others. 


Kathleen A. Foster 
The Robert L. McNeil, Jr., Senior Curator of American 
Art and Director of the Center for American Art 
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KATHLEEN A. FOSTER 


The saving, rescuing, and preservation of life are 
essentially matters of FOMANCE. — sames Burncey, 1888 


LIKE EVERY PERSON LIVING ON THE EASTERN SEABOARD of the United States in his day, Winslow 
Homer (1836-1910) knew the moods of the Atlantic Ocean, its gifts, and its terrible power. From 
seafaring stock on both sides of his family, he could tell, along with most Americans or their par- 
ents or grandparents, a story of ocean crossing or of livelihood from the sea. Fishermen, mariners, 
merchants, shipbuilders, outfitters, and their dependent trades, services, and customers all habitu- 
ally looked to the water, hopefully or anxiously, judging the sky and the wind. Both opportunity and 
catastrophe lay in the offing. As Harper’s Weekly noted in April 1873 in the aftermath of the era’s 
most disastrous shipwreck, “the ocean is the highway upon which millions travel,” including some 
thirty million emigrants who crossed the Atlantic to the United States between 1840 and 1900.” 
Added to the tremendous increase in commercial shipping, this human traffic invited trouble, both 
man-made and natural, resulting in some alarming statistics. In the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1884, 970 vessels suffered some kind of casualty on the treacherous Atlantic and Gulf coasts; 167 of 


these ships were totally destroyed, and 201 lives were lost.’ 


In this world, every voyager feared bad weather, every person dreaded the inevitable news of 
tragedy at sea. The story was told in paintings, prints, and sculptures, and in hundreds of first- 
person accounts, novels and poems, newspaper and magazine articles, parlor songs, and popular 
anthologies of famous marine disasters, all bearing witness to the nineteenth century’s recurrent 
nightmare of storm and shipwreck. “What can convey a more exalted idea of human daring and for- 
titude, than the boldness with which man rushes forth to encounter the storms and waves of those 
two mighty elements, the air and ocean?” queried the author of The Tragedy of the Seas; or, Sorrow 
on the Ocean, Lake, and River, a compendium of catastrophe and heroism published in 1841 that 
was neither the first nor the last of such pulse-pounding anthologies.* These acts of bravery were 
particularly valorous because, notwithstanding “daring and fortitude,” humans are so overmatched 
by nature; as the writer Simon Winchester succinctly observed in his “biography,” Atlantic, “the 


ocean invariably wins.” 
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Winslow Homer 

The Life Line, 1884 

Oil on canvas 

28 % x 44% inches (72.7 x 113.7 cm) 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. 

The George W. Elkins Collection, 
E1924-4-15 (cat. 65) 
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After Winslow Homer 
Homeward-Bound, 1867 

Wood engraving, published in Harper’s 
Weekly, December 21, 1867 

13 “Ac x 20% inches (34.4 x 51.8 cm) 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. Purchased 
with the American Art Revolving Fund, 
2011-177-1 (cat. 1) 


As Winslow Homer matured as an artist to 
become America’s greatest marine painter, the 
power of the sea haunted his imagination and 
tested his skill. Grim and stirring tales of wreck 
and rescue inspired some of the finest paintings 
of his career, including The Life Line of 1884 
(fig. 1). Precariously suspended on a slender 


rope above storm-driven waves, a soaked and 




















windblown man and woman embrace, at the 
mercy of the elements and the seemingly fragile 
apparatus of a ship-to-shore life line. Engaging 
age-old themes of peril at sea and the omnipo- 
tence of nature, Homer depicted a story of 
human heroism, modern technology, and the 
thrill of unexpected intimacy between strangers 
thrown together by disaster. His romance of 
rescue struck a chord with his audience in 1884, 
when it occasioned a triumph for the artist that 
forever transformed his career. Recognized as 
one of Homer’s most famous paintings by the 
time of his death in 1910, The Life Line would be 


his greatest popular and critical success. 


CLEAR SAILING 


Raised in Boston and Cambridge, and then 
employed in New York from 1859, Homer 
understood the weather of the Atlantic coast 
and the harbor culture of its big cities as well as 
most residents, but the note of marine tragedy 
was rare in his work before 1881. Trained as an 
illustrator, he focused in the first years of his 


career on human-interest stories, capturing 


domestic life, street activity, rural vignettes, or 


the action and doldrums of the battlefront of the 
Civil War. In 1866 he sailed to France and expe- 
rienced his first transatlantic crossing, which he 
depicted as a sunny and stylish event in a wood 
engraving, Homeward-Bound (fig. 2), published 
shortly after his return. Like the work of another 
Boston artist, Henry Bacon (figs. 3, 4), this 
image depicts the social life of affluent travelers 
at ease on transatlantic steamers, absorbed in 
private—and generic—scenes of gladly antici- 
pated arrival and tearful departure. In Homer’s 
dynamic image, fashionably dressed passengers 
stroll the deck and enjoy the mid-ocean vista, 
seemingly unfazed by the mountainous billows 
of the sea and the steep tilt of their vulnerable, 
wooden world. Ocean travel looks invigorating, 
or at worst tedious, judging by figures dozing, 
reading, uncorking bottles, or inspecting the 
marine life via telescope. Homer envisions 

a bachelor’s paradise, where attractive, idle 
young women outnumber the male passengers 
by a ratio of three to one and flirtatious winds 
expose a glimpse of well-turned calf and dainty 
ankle. The ladies flutter like delicate flowers, 


clinging to one another and to their gentlemen. 
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More sporting is Homer’s Yachting Girl of 1880 
(fig. 5), whose subject takes a daring—and 
somewhat unlikely—pose against the mast 

and boom of a smaller vessel off Gloucester, 
Massachusetts. Dressed more for the parlor 
than the open sea, she sits back, reaches up 

to grab a rope, and jauntily crosses her ankles 
as she turns to watch the course of the other 
yachts. Like many of the pretty girls in Homer’s 
paintings of the 1870s, she is something of a 
pinup, artfully posed to represent a modern type 
of adventuresome and (notwithstanding corset 


and petticoats) athletic American womanhood.” 


3 

Henry Bacon (American, 1839-1912) 
Land! 1877 

Oil on canvas 

16 x 12% inches (40.6 x 32.4 cm) 
Private collection. Courtesy of 
Sotheby's, New York (cat. 2) 


4 
Henry Bacon 

Goodbye, 1877 

Oil on canvas 

16 x 12% inches (40.6 x 32.4 cm) 
Private collection. Courtesy of 
Sotheby’s, New York (cat. 3) 
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Winslow Homer 

Yachting Girl, 1880 

Photolithograph touched with opaque 
white watercolor on paper 

7 eX 12 “%e inches (19.8 x 31.9 cm) 
Bowdoin College Museum of Art, 
Brunswick, Maine. Gift of Mrs. Lewis 
A. DeBlois, 1971.14 (cat. 4) 





After Winslow Homer 

Ship-Building, Gloucester Harbor, 
1873 

Wood engraving, published in 
Harper's Weekly, October 11, 1873 
9/4 x 13% inches (23.5 x 34.6 cm) 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
Purchased with the Thomas Skelton 
Harrison Fund, 1941-53-158 

(cat. 5) 
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Winslow Homer 

Two Schooners, Gloucester, c. 1880 
Transparent and opaque watercolor 

and graphite with scraping on heavy 
wove paper 

9'/6 X 13 “Ae inches (24.6 x 34.8 cm) 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. Gift of Dr. 
and Mrs. George Woodward, 1939-7-4 
(cat. 7) 





Danger is far away in these images, as in most 
of Homer’s views of the sea made in the 1860s 
and 1870s, although the theme of expectant 
watching runs through them all. After his 
return to New York in 1867, he often visited the 
water’s edge, but usually to compose cheerful 
drawings and watercolors of young women 
bathing on the New Jersey shore or promenad- 
ing on New England beaches, or of children 
playing near the harbor at Gloucester, where he 
spent the summers of 1873 and 1880. Many of 
these images were published as wood engrav- 
ings in Harper’s Weekly (fig. 6), illustrating a 
world where the sun always shines and the 
water is forever calm. Children happily collect 
clams or build toy boats, mirroring the work of 
the adults in this working community of fisher- 
men and shipbuilders (fig. 7).”? Small boys loll in 
dories, eyeing the ships in the harbor (see cat. 
6); bored and relaxed, they may be dreaming of 
going to sea, waiting for the return of familiar 
vessels, or simply enjoying the long summer of 
childhood. They watch the sea, but for the most 


part the mood is described in the title of Homer's 


Gloucester watercolor Clear Sailing (fig. 8). 
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Winslow Homer 

Clear Sailing, c. 1880 

Transparent and opaque watercolor 
and graphite with scraping on heavy 


wove paper 
7 %x 11% inches (19.4 x 28.3 cm) 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. Gift 

of Dr. and Mrs. George Woodward, 
1939-7-8 (cat. 9) 





SHIPWRECK AND THE MARINE PAINTING TRADITION 


Notwithstanding his generally sunny practice, 
Homer would have been familiar with the tradi- 
tion of marine painting that depicted a stormier 
reality, showing ships laboring on the high seas, 
foundering on rocks, and pounded by waves, 
with tiny figures battling for survival. Such sub- 
jects were relatively new in the United States, 
brought by artists and collectors in the trade 
that linked North America with the ports of 
Canada, Great Britain, the English Channel, and 
the Mediterranean. Launched as a professional 
genre of painting by the seagoing cultures of the 
Netherlands and Belgium in the seventeenth 
century, and then carried to the British Isles, 
marine painting was largely the invention of 
sailors and their families, men who knew the 
parts of a ship and could read the meaning of 
the sky. The desire to have a record of one’s 
ship or a depiction of a storm survived inspired 
many a sailor or merchant and prompted many 
a commission. Marine painters, often retired 
seamen, roamed the docks and pubs of every 
seaport, finding their patronage face to face. The 
insularity of marine painting, which made it a 
family business or a folk art well into the twenti- 
eth century in some quarters, broke open in the 
Netherlands in the seventeenth century, when 
ship and sea painters joined the ranks of other 
specialists in portraiture, landscape, and still 
life, all catering to the affluent, sophisticated 
collectors of a mercantile society that lived close 
to the sea and owed its wealth to a courageous 
fleet. Like these other genres, marine painting 
detached itself in this era from the necessity 

of historical, mythological, or religious nar- 
rative and gained strength as an independent 
subject based on observation and contemporary 
life. Inspired by the example of pioneering 
Dutch marine painters of this era, such as Jan 
Porcellis (c. 1585-1632), Salomon van Ruysdael 
(1600/1603-1670) and his nephew Jacob van 
Ruisdael (c. 1628-1682), and the two Willem 
van de Veldes (1611-1693; 1633-1707), talented 


recruits began to explore the artistic possibilities 


of sea painting. Many were not content to 
remain on the docks, painting for ship cap- 


tains, or satisfied with sunny, breezy views.” 


The “tempest” became a specialty of Bonaventura 
Peeters, one of the first to explore this taste in 
Flanders, where he was a master of the painters’ 
guild in Antwerp. Peeters produced a diverse 
repertory of landscape, figure, and marine 
subjects but found celebrity in a new niche by 
painting panels such as Shipwreck on a Rocky 
Coast of about 1640 (fig. 9), in which turbulent 
seas beat a tiny ship against a fantastic shore. 
The agitated character of the scene, enhanced 
by the rosy palette and theatrical lighting, 

gains another jolt of strangeness from the tiny 
figures of South American natives, gesturing 
with excitement to the distressed European 
ship, probably a Dutch man-of-war or an armed 
merchantman from the West India Company. 
Perhaps drawing on sketches made by his 

older brother, Gillis, who seems to have visited 
Brazil, Peeters apparently invented such exotic 
compositions for customers curious about the 
wild new territory—and the hazards—explored 
by mariners and businessmen from the port 
cities of the Lowlands.° The scale of the native 
figures and their histrionic gestures, offering no 
help and perhaps threatening a savage recep- 
tion to any survivor, lent further pathos to the 
helpless, doll-like ship, telling a story of puny 
human agency and hostile natural forces. The 
indigenous, “natural” people and the imperial 
Europeans in their elaborate ship are both over- 
matched by the storm. The mariners struggle 
frantically; no one is saved. To the seventeenth- 
century mind, nature’s raw power was deeply 
terrifying. The tempest represented the destruc- 
tive, chaotic, and unknowable vastness of the 
universe, dashing not just individual effort but 
all civilization against the rocks. The moral or 
metaphorical implications of shipwreck as a 
locus of bad behavior, divine punishment, and 
human powerlessness lay immanent in the 
subject. Peeters painted more hopeful scenes 


of Dutch vessels at tranquil anchorage in home 
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Bonaventura Peeters (Flemish, 
1614-1652) 

Shipwreck on a Rocky Coast, c. 1640 
Oil on panel 

18 “Ac x 28% inches (47.8 x 72.7 cm) 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. Purchased 
with the Director’s Discretionary Fund, 
1970-2-1 (cat. 10) 


ports or off imagined New World coasts, but for 
him storm and shipwreck meant a dark look 
into the abyss, and he always placed such disas- 


ters on faraway, unfamiliar, hostile shores."° 


The structure of the tempest painting, with its 
wild seas, craggy coastlines, and hapless vessels, 
was established by 1650, developed by artists 
such as Ludolf Backhuysen (1630-1708), and 
then transformed in the next century by artists 
with a braver vision of the place of humans in 


the world and a more determined observation 


of nature. Paradoxically, better shipbuilding, sea- 


manship, and cartography bolstered the confi- 


dence and the population of mariners, inevitably 





increasing the incidence of shipwreck just as 


Edmund Burke’s concept of the “sublime” as a 
desirable aesthetic category was encouraging the 
investigation of nature at its most awe-inspiring. 
For a mid-eighteenth-century marine painter, the 
encounter with danger became more personal 
and naturalistic than the imaginary, mannered 
storms of Peeters; the new artistic mission 
intentionally sought the sense of fear and loss 
of self experienced in the face of overwhelming, 
superhuman forces. The French artist Claude- 
Joseph Vernet grasped the potential for elevat- 
ing marine painting with the aesthetic of the 


sublime, further ennobled by metaphorical as 
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Claude-Joseph Vernet (French, 
1714-1789) 

The Shipwreck, 1772 

Oil on canvas 

44 *'/e x 64’% inches (113.5 x 
162.9 cm) 

National Gallery of Art, Washington, 


D.C. Patrons’ Permanent Fund and 
Chester Dale Fund, 2000.22.1 
(cat. 11) 





well as emotional narratives. Vernet embraced 
the drama of the storm and raised tempest 
painting to a monumental scale, a more natu- 
ralistic pitch, and a more affluent audience. 
Commissioned by the French king, exhibited 
at the Paris Salons, and collected by British 
aristocrats, Vernet’s serene harbor views and 
calamitous seascapes, such as The Shipwreck of 
1772 (fig. 10), were among the most admired 


and coveted paintings of the eighteenth century. 


Vernet’s famous shipwreck images, widely 
circulated in hundreds of prints—such as The 
Storm (see cat. 12), superbly engraved by his 
friend Jean-Joseph Balechou—visualized marine 
disaster for an international public and codified 
the structure of such pictures for succeeding 
generations of artists and collectors. Building 
on the formula inherited from seventeenth- 
century Dutch painters, Vernet typically began 
with a dark and stormy sky, often broken open 
to give a glimpse of the moon, a sunset, or, as in 
The Shipwreck, a flash of lightning. Here waves 
crash against towering cliffs, where a blasted 
tree bravely clings to the rock, demonstrating 
the force of the gale. Vernet believed in study 
from nature and reputedly went to great lengths 
to experience and record wild weather: legend 
has it that he had himself bound to a ship’s 
mast to witness the horrors of a storm at sea." 
Artful in its deliberate pursuit of the sublime, 
contrived and theatrical in composition, and 
ostentatiously gorgeous in color and handling, 
his imaginary seascape is nonetheless far more 
naturalistic than Peeters’s imaginary coastline of 
Brazil. This is the known, Mediterranean world, 
the figures are familiar European types, and the 
distance is frequently ornamented by a castle or 


a vaguely Italianate city. 


As usual with Vernet, a vessel struggles off a 
forbidding lee shore while waves beat another 
ship—its masts broken, its sails tattered—onto 
the rocks. Figures cling to the wreck and swing 


on ropes to safety, while passengers and locals 


join forces to rescue or console the victims of 
the storm. Unlike those in Peeters’s shipwreck, 
the figures here are large and detailed, and they 
are not helpless: in the foreground, rescuers 
pull on ropes and assist the weak, while sur- 
vivors haul themselves to safety, collapse in 
exhaustion or gratitude, and lament, pray, or 
expire. These figures demonstrate by gesture 
and expression the entire panorama of possible 
human responses to such misfortune, and 
Vernet’s audience admired his management 

of such anecdotes and responded emotion- 

ally to each vignette.’ Although generic, his 
people enact the range of our own reactions 

to the horror of the storm and wreck, allowing 
us to identify with the victims as individuals 
and imaginatively experience the same desper- 
ate circumstances. At the same time, Vernet 
engages our concern as spectators, drawing our 
attention to the wind that blows the hair and 
drapery of the figures and to their soaked and 
ragged clothing, sometimes stripped from their 
bodies. Over the resulting sensations of fear and 
compassion, Vernet layers the spiritual or philo- 
sophical meanings that might be drawn from 
such an encounter with universal forces and the 
aesthetic experience of the painting itself, as a 
beautiful, exciting event in its own right. From 
some or all of these components, from details of 
rock, ship, and hapless victim to the overarching 
impact of the picture, the formula for a success- 
ful shipwreck painting was constructed, and the 


artists of Europe and America took note. 


Vernet’s popular younger contemporary Jean 
Pillement painted landscapes, genre subjects, 
and decorations across Europe and England 
before making a specialty of the tempest dur- 
ing a sojourn from 1780 to 1786 in Portugal, 
where—as in the Netherlands—mariners had 
been launching ships to dangerous corners of 
the world for centuries. Like Peeters, Pillement 
developed a fantastic geology of the coastline, 
beetled with cliffs and boulders that exagger- 


ate the elemental conflict of land and sea and 
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Jean Pillement (French, 1728-1808) 
A Shipwreck in a Storm, 1782 

Pastel on paper 

22 % x 31% inches (57.8 x 80.3 cm) 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. 


Purchased with the Alice Newton 
Osborn Fund, 1986-11-1 (cat. 13) 





promise the worst kind of nightmare to both 
ships and men.” But more like Vernet, he 
enlarged the story of the figures, giving promi- 
nence to their experience of sublime despera- 
tion and misery. Conveying the terror of cold 
water and harsh stone with a sensuous pastel 
touch and at an intimate scale, the contradictory 
pleasures of Pillement’s A Shipwreck in a Storm 
of 1782 (fig. 11) epitomize the cozy thrill of being 
frightened in a fundamentally safe world, as if 
watching a disaster movie from within a rococo, 


satin-upholstered movie palace. 


Pillement, like Vernet, favored paired composi- 
tions, setting a “beautiful” harbor view in the 
mode of the seventeenth-century French painter 
Claude Lorrain (c. 1604/5-1682) against a 
“sublime” shipwreck subject.* Such pairings 
were an exercise in contrasts, challenging to the 
artist and stimulating to viewers. In the system 
of eighteenth-century aesthetics, each subject 
heightened the resonance of the other and 
played into a structure of visual, emotional, and 
metaphorical opposites: calm, order, and har- 
mony versus instability, chaos, and conflict; or 
cycles of time in nature (morning and evening, 
the seasons) echoing sunlight and shadow in 


human fortune and the inexorable wheel of life. 


Vernet’s Shipwreck, demonstrating violent action 
and turmoil, was commissioned as a pendant to 
his peaceful Mediterranean Coast by Moonlight 
(location unknown), representing repose.” 

The popularity of such pendant sets persisted 
into the middle of the nineteenth century in 
innumerable copies of Vernet’s work sold in 
tandem at American auctions, and in the paired 
or cyclical canvases of American painters such 
as Thomas Cole (1801-1848), who applied a 
similar marine metaphor to his cycle The Voyage 
of Life (National Gallery of Art, Washington, 
D.C.) and used contrasting effects of calm and 
tempest within the series The Course of Empire 
(New-York Historical Society). These pairings 
and sequences alert us to the structural dynam- 
ics of premodern marine paintings, which 
naturally conjure an entire narrative (see figs. 3, 
4), before and after the event depicted, or sum- 
mon the opposite in the imagination, if it was 


not supplied by a pendant picture nearby. 


Avidly collected in England, Vernet’s shipwreck 
paintings and engravings not only established 
the format of representations of marine calam- 
ity for the next century in the English-speaking 
world but also mapped the field of meanings 

in such work. Following the pattern of earlier 
mercantile and seagoing empires, Britain and 
the United States cultivated marine paint- 

ing as they rose as naval and trading powers, 
developing an audience interested in the fate of 
shipping. England embraced the French-trained 
Philippe Jacques de Loutherbourg (1740-1812), 
who absorbed Vernet’s conventions and became 
famous in London for melancholy tempest 
scenes. His example may have inspired the 
younger English painter George Morland, who 
spent his unhappy apprenticeship copying and 
forging seventeenth-century Dutch paintings 
and Vernet’s marines.” In the 1790s Morland 
became famous for scenes of shipwreck and its 
aftermath, including the activity of smugglers 
and wreckers, who salvaged material cast up on 
the beach. Morland’s Shipwreck of 1793 (fig. 12) 


recapitulates the structure of Vernet’s work, 





with its struggling ship in the offing, a smaller 
vessel, perhaps a lifeboat, smashed against 
the rocks in the foreground, and survivors 
clambering for high ground.” First known as 
a genre painter with a marked sympathy for 
lower-class, outcast people, Morland enlarged 
the figures in his story to increase our interest 
in the shipwrecked sailors; even more pathetic 
than the wet hound included in Vernet’s paint- 
ing, the bedraggled spaniel in Morland’s work, 
faithfully carrying his master’s hat, adds an 


emotional touch. 


In 1805, the year after Morland died, the 
younger Joseph Mallord William Turner 
exhibited in London his huge painting The 
Shipwreck (Tate Britain, London), demonstrat- 
ing the direction that the pursuit of the sublime 
would take in British romantic painting. In 
1806 Turner engaged a printmaker for the 

first time to help him make a large mezzotint 
engraving after this painting; almost twenty 
years later he had Theodore Fielding prepare 
another, slightly smaller aquatint (fig. 13) that, 
along with various book illustrations, made The 


Shipwreck one of Turner’s best-known storm and 
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George Morland (English, 
1763?-1804) 

Shipwreck, 1793 

Oil on canvas 

38% x 57 inches (96.8 x 144.8 cm) 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. 

The William L. Elkins Collection, 
E1924-3-98 (cat. 14) 


disaster subjects.” In all its versions, the image 


illustrated Turner’s skill as a painter of the sea, 
carrying the theatricality of Vernet’s style and 
the naturalism of the Dutch tradition into an 
even more detailed and observant record of the 
struggle to assist survivors in the aftermath of a 
wreck, seen in the distance. The rushing force 
and translucency of the sea, palpable even in the 
engraving, compellingly represent the sublime 
power of nature, while the desperate gestures 
of the figures extend the tendency, growing 
from the seventeenth century, to find a modern, 
human narrative within the storm. Although 

it was not described as a particular wreck and 
surely must have been done largely from imagi- 
nation, Turner’s composition has the detail and 
conviction, not to mention the chaos, of a real 
event, revealing the mentality of an artist who, 
like Vernet, tied himself to the mast of a ship in 


a storm to observe foul weather. 


Americans learned the shipwreck formula from 
the Vernet paintings that Napoleon’s brother 
Joseph Bonaparte brought to the United States 
after 1816, and from a deluge of prints, copies, 


and forgeries.” Indirectly, American artists 
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Theodore Henry Adolphus Fielding 
(English, 1781-1851), after Joseph 
Mallord William Turner (English, 
1775-1851) 

A Shipwreck, 1825 

Aquatint and etching with chine collé 
16% x 20% inches (41 x 52 cm) 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. 

The W. P. Wilstach Collection, 
bequest of Anna H. Wilstach, 
W1893-2-336 (cat. 15) 


and collectors also absorbed the conventions 
of the genre from Vernet’s followers, such as 
Pillement, Loutherbourg, and Morland, whose 
work was also available in engravings; from 
paintings and engravings of the Dutch mas- 
ters; and from modern prints after the work 

of Turner and his influential marine-painting 
contemporary Clarkson Stanfield (1793-1867). 
The young American school of marine paint- 
ers that was taking shape after about 1790 was 
largely made up of British artists, including 
men like Robert Salmon (1775-1858), who 
moved between the cities of the North Atlantic, 
bringing the seaport traditions of Liverpool, 
Whitehaven, and Greenock to Boston and 

New York.*° Linking the cultures of London, 
Amsterdam, Marseilles, and Jamaica to North 
America, the marine painters of the early nine- 
teenth century forged an international, trans- 
atlantic style that drew on seventeenth-century 
Dutch naturalism, Vernet’s eighteenth-century 
sublime, modern British romanticism, and the 


ship-portrait tradition of the port painters. 


Amalgamating these sources, Thomas Birch 


became the first great tempest painter in the 


United States. Born in London in 1779, he 
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emigrated to Philadelphia in 1794 with his 
father, William, also an artist. Although trained 
by William as a landscape painter, Thomas 
seized on the opportunity of the War of 1812 

to fashion himself as the painter of record for 
the newly triumphant U.S. Navy. His paint- 
ings of naval battles, the most prestigious and 
lucrative category of marine art, won him a 
reputation as the preeminent American work- 
ing in this genre, but he earned his living by 
producing tranquil harbor views of New York 
and Philadelphia, ship portraits, and views of 
the Atlantic coast from Maine to New Jersey.” 
Some of Birch’s grandest paintings, however, 
were tempest and shipwreck subjects that he 
exhibited in Philadelphia, New York, and Boston 
beginning in 1811, such as the showpiece The 
Shipwreck (fig. 14), which naturalized in the 
United States all of Vernet’s conventions (see 
fig. 10). Like Morland’s Shipwreck or Vernet’s 
precedent, Birch’s painting establishes a 
theatrical space with a foreground stage of rock 
overhung by a dark cliff thrown into relief by 
the white foam and spray of breaking waves. In 
each of these paintings, a fragile ship lies in the 
offing: for Birch, it is a vessel with broken masts 
trapped on a reef. All of them include soaked 
figures touched with red who clamber onto the 
rocks or cling to a mast that has been washed 
ashore. Less colorful than Vernet’s image, 
Birch’s Shipwreck demonstrates his characteris- 
tic gray and atmospheric tone; typically, his work 
seems less melodramatic, more matter-of-fact, 
although convincingly awe-full. Birch’s appeal 
comes from this cool plausibility, enhanced in 
his painting by the hypnotic threat of the wave 
curled over the victims and the anthropomorphic 


rocks that glower over the scene.” 


Birch’s wreck, like Turner’s, was more natural- 
istic than Vernet’s, but all three were painted 
from imagination, and perhaps from the same 
literary source: William Falconer’s famous 
poem The Shipwreck, first published in 1762 
and reprinted in numerous editions on both 


sides of the Atlantic (see cat. 26). Written by 
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Thomas Birch (American, born 
England, 1779-1851) 

The Shipwreck, 1837 

Oil on canvas 

40 x 60 inches (101.6 x 152.4 cm) 
Washington County Museum of Fine 


Arts, Hagerstown, Maryland. Museum 
purchase, 1964 (A1318) (cat. 16) 
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a sailor and based on his personal experience 
surviving a shipwreck, its verses elicited terrify- 
ing visualization. In epic style and laden with 
nautical detail, the poem describes a ship with 
masts and yards thundering down, convulsing 
on the rocks of a lee shore, with the wretched 
passengers and crew clinging to the rigging, 
struggling to keep hold on slippery rocks, 
fighting the waves in a small boat, and help- 
lessly riding the breakers to shore. Some have 
conjectured that a new illustrated edition of the 
poem issued in 1804 inspired Turner to take 
up the subject, although his painting does not 
follow the narrative closely.** Birch, by contrast, 
exhibited subjects titled “after Falconer” at 

least twice, and his painting depicts three men 
struggling to safety, in accord with the story of 
the poet and his two companions, who floated 
to shore on masts hacked free for the purpose.” 
Falconer’s Shipwreck also inspired Salmon at 
about the same time, supplying a source for his 
paintings that was authentic and specific, but 
elevated by poetry to the realm of the epic and 
the universal.*® Providing a model for the “liter- 
ary marine,” the verse invited artists to draw on 
all the most familiar and emotional aspects of 


the shipwreck theme. 


The power of the British seascape tradition 
redoubled in the United States in the mid- 
nineteenth century as a new generation of 
immigrants, including James Buttersworth 
(1817-1894), James Hamilton (1819-1878), 

and the Moran family, pursued marine paint- 
ing, reinforced by the ever-expanding impact 
of Turner’s work, well known from engravings 
and rhapsodically promoted by the popular 
English art critic John Ruskin. The new arrivals 
continued to look to England for inspiration. 
Hamilton, known as the “American Turner,” 
deliberately cultivated the strong color, expres- 
sionistic brushwork, and dramatic, stormy 
subjects of his hero. His student Edward Moran, 
the oldest child in a family of artists who 
moved from England to Baltimore and then to 


Philadelphia in the 1840s, absorbed the modern 


British style of marine painting from his teacher 
and by copying prints after Turner and Stanfield 
or studying Vernet’s and Birch’s paintings on 
view at the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts.” He may have taken further inspiration 
from the massive exhibition of British art 

that appeared in Philadelphia, New York, and 
Boston in 1857-58, which included work by 
Turner, Stanfield, Ruskin, and many well-known 
contemporary painters, such as the contro- 
versial Pre-Raphaelites.”* As the prestige of 
British painting reached new heights, Moran’s 
enthusiasm could only have been spurred by 
Ruskin’s assertion that shipwreck offered the 
loftiest marine subject because “it is a nobler 
act in man to meditate upon Fate as it conquers 


729 


his work. 


In this spirit, Moran began to exhibit his 

own paintings of squalls and wrecks at the 
Pennsylvania Academy, and his mastery of the 
midcentury sublime was on display in Shipwreck 
of 1858 (fig. 15), perhaps the picture exhibited in 
Philadelphia and Washington, D.C., that year as 
Wreck off Nahant (if not another major painting 
of the same size, Wreck off the Coast of Maine, 
sold in 1859).*° This turbulent composition 
reconfigured many of the elements of Turner’s 
shipwreck subjects—such as A Shipwreck 

(see fig. 13) or the equally famous Wreck of a 
Transport Ship of about 1810 (Museu Calouste 
Gulbenkian, Lisbon), which Moran copied in 
England in 1861—+to tell a story of tumultuous 
rescue from a foundering hulk in the distance. 
Taking cues from Turner’s more naturalistic 
early work rather than his abstracted later style, 
Moran maintained a realism in keeping with the 
Dutch tradition as well as the taste of the reign- 
ing American landscape school. As in Turner’s 
work—or in similar hair-raising images by 
Stanfield—the vessels roll dangerously as pas- 
sengers scramble to safety, while sea and sky 
merge in a swirl of watery tones.” Balancing 
the spectacle of the storm with multiple human 
narratives, Moran indulges both the romantic’s 


hunger for the thrill experienced in the face of 
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Edward Moran (American, born 
England, 1829-1901) 

Shipwreck, 1858 

Oil on canvas 

40 % x 60 % inches (101.9 x 
152.7 cm) 

Philadelphia Museum of Art. Gift of 
E. H. Butler, 1894-276 (cat. 17) 
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nature’s awesome power and the nineteenth- 
century wish to identify with individual, con- 


temporary figures in terrifying circumstances. 


Moran’s mastery of the favored marine effects 
of midcentury was enhanced in 1861 by a 

trip with his brother Thomas (1837-1926) to 
London, where both artists conscientiously 
studied Turner’s original work, just as Winslow 
Homer may have done twenty years later.” Back 
in Philadelphia, Edward would place one of his 
Turner copies (of Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage— 
Italy) over the piano in his home, while his 

own Turnerish stormy subject, Launching the 
Life Boat, rested on an easel for the inspection 
of a visiting journalist.® This first painting by 
Moran on the subject of lifesaving, completed 
in 1866 and exhibited at the National Academy 
of Design in New York that fall, was reproduced 
in Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper in October, 
receiving high praise: “The doomed ship in 

the distance almost forces the stretching out of 
the spectator’s hand to aid her; and the dan- 
gerous labor with which the life-boat is being 
removed from the wagon that has conveyed it, 
tells anew the story of that laboring heroism 
which has been so often . . . exhibited on the 
American coast, as on all the stormy sea-coasts 
of the world.”** 


Similarly acclaimed at the Boston Athenaeum in 
1867, Moran’s painting became a cause célébre 
at the annual exhibition of the Pennsylvania 
Academy the following year, when the artist 
coated it with an opaque red wash on “var- 
nishing day” to protest the obscure hanging 
(“skying”) of his—and many other American— 
entries in favor of a group of German paint- 
ings owned by the academy’s directors. This 
piece of guerilla theater won Moran additional 
attention when the exhibition ended and the 
paintings were displayed clean at a local gal- 
lery.* Purchased by a sympathetic prominent 
collector, Launching the Life Boat caught the 
attention of the Boston publisher Louis Prang, 
who ordered a smaller version of the painting 


(location unknown) to use as the basis for a 


chromolithograph (fig. 16) that he promoted 
as a masterpiece of a quality “never before... 
approached by the hand of the chromo artist.” 
Pairing Moran’s image with a complementary 
subject of the aftermath of a wreck, Sunset on 
the Coast, by Homer's friend the Dutch-born 
New Yorker Mauritz F. H. de Haas (1832-1895), 
Prang urged collectors to recognize a narrative 
along with the visual contrast: “While one may 
be called the opening scene of tragedy, the other 
illustrates its close.”*” For Homer—a friend of 
Prang’s who could have seen the lithograph and 
the painting, as well as several other similar 
works exhibited by Moran in New York—the 
image of a life brigade launching a boat to the 


rescue may have planted an idea.*® 


In 1871 Moran moved to New York, where he 
continued to build his reputation as one of 

the best American marine painters of his day. 
In 1892 he commenced a series of paintings 
representing important epochs in the mari- 
time history of the United States that would, 

by the time of his death in 1901, encompass 
thirteen canvases, including the majestic 

The Ocean—Highway of All Nations (United 
States Naval Academy Museum, Annapolis, 
Maryland). Moran’s example would be followed 
by his student Franklin Briscoe (1844-1903), 
his younger brother Thomas, who emulated 
Turner’s marines as well as his landscapes, and 
the Morans’ colleague in Philadelphia, William 
Trost Richards, who also fell under the spell of 
Ruskin and British painting in the late 1850s. 
Richards moved from Pre-Raphaelite delicacy 
to a more Turnerian freedom in the 1870s, 
becoming a great painter of the coast and the 
sea. Of a contemplative rather than expansive 
temperament, he rarely painted shipwrecks or 
figures, but his occasional reference to a drifting 
spar or mist-shrouded hulk—as in Shipwreck 
(fig. 17)—luminously establishes, like de Haas’s 
painting of sunset after the storm, the note of 
tranquil melancholy frequently counterposed, 
from Vernet’s time forward, to a view of furious 


action.*° Such paintings of breaking waves 
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Charles Armstrong (English, 1839- 
1906), after Edward Moran 
Launching the Life Boat, c. 1868-70 
Chromolithograph 

13% x 24 inches (34.9 x 61 cm) 
Boston Public Library, Print 
Department (cat. 53) 
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William Trost Richards (American, 
1833-1905) 

Shipwreck, 1872 

Oil on canvas 

24 x 42 inches (61 x 106.7 cm) 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts, Philadelphia. Gift of Henry R. 
Pemberton, 1961.2 (cat. 18) 
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and rocky shores by Richards, the Morans, 

and Alexander Harrison (1853-1930) became 
typical of the generation of marine painters 

that matured after 1890, who less and less 
frequently painted thought-provoking symbolic 
or narrative debris, much less the drama of 
shipwreck itself. Although ships were larger 
and safer, disasters at sea had not disappeared; 
indeed, the tragedy of the Titanic in 1912 
demonstrated the vulnerability of even the 
newest, finest ocean liner. But if the specter of 
shipwreck paled for most Americans, there were 
novel modern tragedies from newer forms of 
travel, and endless natural calamities to be expe- 
rienced from the deluge of sensational imagery 
made possible by new photographic technology. 
Fed by ever more realistic material from the 
illustrated press and motion pictures, the public 
continued to devour stories of devastation and 
rescue. In the meantime, marine painters had 
begun to shift their focus away from narrative, 
seeking formal, decorative effects, sparkling 
impressionism, expressive abstraction, or—in 
an age of increasing anxiety—less threatening, 
more soothing, invigorating, or nostalgic mari- 
time subjects. Like Winslow Homer's career, the 
great era of shipwreck painting ended on the 


shores of modernism. 


THE PLEASURES OF SHIPWRECK AND STORM 


Homer, like William Trost Richards, showed a 
preference before 1880 for paintings of tranquil, 
sunny beach scenes that found a ready market 
in the United States for qualities that remain 
appealing today: refreshing, like a walk on the 
beach in fair weather, these views hold only 

the gentlest undercurrent of sadness brought 
on by quiet reflection on the passage of time 
and tide. Slightly more melancholy, the after- 
the-storm image demonstrated by Richards’s 
misty Shipwreck (see fig. 17), Albert Bierstadt’s 
iridescent The Shore of the Turquoise Sea of 1878 
(private collection), or Asher B. Durand’s radi- 


ant The Stranded Ship of 1844 (National Gallery 


of Art, Washington, D.C.), was beloved by many 
artists. Such views cast the elegiac light of 
sunrise or sunset over a wreck to offer a medita- 
tion on the cycles of life and human fortune, 
softened by the beauties of nature. Homer’s 
brisker views of ships heeled over in the wind, 
such as Breezing Up (A Fair Wind) of 1873-76 
(National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C.), 
open a window on the outdoors and bring to 
sailors and landlubbers alike a sense of the wide 
horizons and invigorating experience of sailing. 
Beautiful and pleasantly evocative, these paint- 
ings are easy to live with, and they dominate the 


output of marine painters in all eras. 


Why would someone instead choose to paint a 
storm or shipwreck subject—or hang one on 
the wall of his or her home or office? Apart from 
feeling a general love for the sea or a fascina- 
tion, shared by artists and patrons alike, with 

its many moods, a painter might undertake 

a horrifying subject entirely for professional, 
artistic reasons: stormy marines are much more 
difficult than sunny beach scenes; they present 
technical challenges of naturalistic observa- 

tion and imaginative effects of light, texture, 
and composition that an artist such as Turner 
embraced with excitement. Turner’s most sub- 
lime sea paintings, like those of Vernet, Birch, 
and Moran, were bravura showpieces made 

for public display in stately homes or competi- 
tive annual exhibitions, where they effectively 
advertised the genius of the artist and solicited 
patronage for more modestly sized and usually 
less terrifying pictures. As public images, usu- 
ally on a grand scale, shipwreck subjects in the 
early nineteenth century also offered spectacle 
akin to theatrical entertainment: panoramas 
and sophisticated sound and light extravaganzas 
frequently reenacted mayhem such as the erup- 
tion of Vesuvius, or the most recent catastrophe 
off Long Island.* The sailor-turned-painter 
Clarkson Stanfield, equally successful at stormy 
exhibition canvases and spectacular stage 
effects, understood the thrill the public sought 


in such imagery in the nineteenth century, 


and he would not be surprised to see the same 
fascination with marine disaster alive today in 
the worldwide popularity of the films Titanic 
and The Perfect Storm. 


In an immediate way, pictures of maritime 
tragedy indulged the morbid curiosity of those 
seeking grim, shocking, frightening details. 
More profoundly, these images offered the 
public an opportunity to undergo vicariously 
the terror of cataclysmic events in company 
and comfort, without actual risk, and express 
compassion for the victims. This type of par- 
ticipation at a distance, similar to the release of 
emotion sometimes experienced in the theater 
(termed catharsis by the ancient Greeks), had a 
refreshing, revitalizing function.* Apart from 
providing the purely sensational pleasure of 
being scared while actually safe, such pictures 
also served as public mourning and commemo- 
ration following a major wreck that may have 
been viewed as a national tragedy. In this way, 
The Raft of the Medusa of 1818-19 (Musée du 
Louvre, Paris), the famous painting by Théodore 
Géricault (1791-1824), showed off the young 
artist’s virtuosity and played to the political con- 
troversy surrounding a recent shipwreck horror 
story. In 1816 the wreck of the French naval 
frigate Méduse off the coast of Africa, thanks 

to an incompetent and reckless captain, forced 
146 persons to take to a makeshift raft; after 
episodes of fighting, suicide, murder, and 
cannibalism, only fifteen made it to land. While 
the artist explored a private fascination with 
death in this story, the public had an opportu- 
nity to absorb the grisly details, weep over the 
victims, assign blame, and collectively reckon 
with the meaning of terrible events. In a related 
phenomenon, Turner's nightmarish Wreck of 

a Transport Ship of 1810 was quickly associated 
with shocking contemporary headlines, and 
was known for generations as The Wreck of 


the Minotaur. 


But what about smaller images of storm and 


wreck, intended for private or domestic viewing? 


Such paintings and popular prints (like the 
Currier & Ives image The Steam Ship “President” 
“as last seen” before disappearing in the North 
Atlantic in 1841) may have been opportunistically 
made in response to headlines, anticipating a 
popular market, like the engravings made after 
successful exhibition paintings.** But they might 
also have been commissioned by survivors and 
others interested in commemorating either 

loss or victory over dreadful circumstances. 
Occasionally, Thomas Birch would produce a 
“documentary” marine, recording a particular 
disaster, based (like his battle subjects) on 
eyewitness accounts and commissioned by a 
survivor, in one instance as a gift to the captain 
of the rescue vessel.** Other views by Birch of 
particular ships laboring in gales may simply 
illustrate the sturdiness and perseverance of the 
ship to her owner, officers, and crew, or perhaps 
they served as a thankful recollection of a rough 
passage survived, a memorial to lost passen- 
gers and vessels, or as votive images, milagros, 
marking a tempest miraculously overcome (fig. 
18). As such, they gave viewers the opportunity 
to remember gratefully those who had delivered 
them from danger, or to thank God, the Virgin 
Mary, or fortune in general for being spared. 
Alternatively, by reminding viewers of pain and 
loss, the picture encouraged a kind of sad tough- 


ness of mind. As William Wordsworth wrote 


tous sda ms ae 
Se recone 





Artist unknown (Canadian, mid- 
eighteenth century) 

Ex-voto des trois naufrages de Levis, 
1754 

Oil on panel 

12% x 20% inches (32.4 x 52.1 cm) 
Shrine of Sainte-Anne-de-Beaupré, 
Quebec 
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after contemplating a painting of the “dismal” 


site of a wreck where his brother died: 


But welcome fortitude, and patient cheer, 

And frequent sights of what is to be borne! 
Such sights, or worse, as are before me here.— 
Not without hope we suffer and we mourn.” 


The majority of shipwreck pictures, from 
Bonaventura Peeters’s era to Homer’s, were not 
so specific. Typically, they were invented and 
generic, like Vernet’s paintings, and sometimes 
they were based on a literary source, such as 
Shakespeare’s The Tempest or Falconer’s The 
Shipwreck.*° Imaginary, they allowed the painter 
to explore subjective concerns and metaphori- 
cal or symbolic meanings and could inspire in 
any viewer the recollection of his or her own 
pertinent experience. As one reviewer of Birch’s 
work noted in 1841: “There is, too, in sea-views, 
more than an ordinary interest created by the 
disasters that are of daily occurrence on its 
bosom” and a melancholy attraction “in contem- 
plating the large number of human beings that 
are annually encircled in its tremendous folds, 
and find a grave in its deep waters.”*” Wishing 
to tap into such ruminations, artists surely pre- 
ferred more general or literary premises, which 
invite a universal meditation on the tragedies of 
life and the fleeting, brutal nature of existence. 
As memento mori, shipwreck paintings prepare 
viewers for the ever-present possibility of 
catastrophe and death, remind the afflicted that 
others suffer too, and inspire the more fortunate 
to be grateful for the absence of such colossal 


tragedy in their own lives. 


Putting personal troubles in perspective, 
pictures of shipwreck also teach humility—or 
fortitude—in the face of overwhelming natural 
forces. Remarkably open-ended in its potential 
meanings, a shipwreck painting, like nature 
itself, can be interpreted as dark and heartless, 
as summoning existential courage, or as an 
exhilarating manifestation of divine power, 


containing a call for submission, faith, and 


salvation. Contemplating Edward Moran’s 
Launching the Life Boat (see fig. 16), a viewer 
noted in 1870 that “when those waters are 
lashed in fury, when waves tower mountain- 
high, and the very clouds seem charged with 
madness,—what scene is then more sublime, 
more awful. It serves as a conviction that there 


m4 Such an 


is a ‘Divinity which shapes our ends. 
easy leap from observation to religion springs 
from the ancient relationship of humans to 

the sea, which in Western culture inspired a 
complex metaphorical and symbolic language 
already richly developed by the time of clas- 
sical literature and the Bible.*? As the mythic 
source of life, water perpetually evokes positive 
themes of fertility, renewal, cleansing, and 

the healing cycles of time and tide, just as it 
inspires—particularly in violent manifestations 
of storm and shipwreck—darker thoughts 

of destruction, punishment, loss, death, and 
eternity. Secular meditations on the absurdity of 
fortune, or agnostic acceptance of the obscurity 
of providence, might be found in such paint- 
ings, but most Americans in the nineteenth 
century would have brought, like the viewer of 
Moran’s chromolithograph, a Christian reading 
to imagery of shipwreck and rescue, along with 
the related metaphor-rich system of anchors, 
compasses, and life lines. As an allegory of 
human frailty and the struggle of life, the storm 
at sea displayed God’s power and the possibility 


of salvation for believers. 


This religious interpretive perspective grew 
more complex as the earlier fear of the ocean 
was replaced in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries by romantic exhilaration in the face 
of the sublime as well as a new respect for the 
revelations of science. At the same time, an 
awakened appreciation for the tonic of seaside 
air and the salubriousness of saltwater bath- 
ing encouraged the growth of beach resorts 
and a modern view of the water’s edge as a 
playground, a change of outlook recorded 


often in wood engravings by Homer and 




































































































































































his contemporaries. Still, such pleasant or invig- 
orating interaction with the sea never eclipsed 
awareness of its destructive power. An 1867 
illustration in Harper’s Weekly of Long Branch, 
New Jersey, “one of the most popular and most 
frequented of the fashionable watering-places,” 
brought the two modern realities face to face 
(fig. 19). Like a grim memento mori, the wreck 
of the Dora Baker accosts the “thousands of 
pleasure-seekers of all ages and both sexes” who 
“lounge and sport with all the abandon natural 
_to the time and scene.”*° The editors indulged in 
no melancholy meditation on this curious clash 
of images; if anything, the rise of the seashore 
as a middle-class leisure destination paralleled 
the proliferation of larger, more dramatic and 
naturalistic scenes of mayhem on the water 


by artists. Even as steam travel was making the 





‘THE BEACH AT LONG BRANCH—WRECK OF THE “DORA BAKER.”—Sxetonep by Cyarces Parsons.—[See Pace 531.) 
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transatlantic passage more routine, and a new After Charles Parsons (American, 
generation of superior ships, navigation equip- born England, 1821-1910) 


The Beach at Long Branch—Wreck 
of the “Dora Baker,” 1867 

Wood engraving, published in 
Turner, Stanfield, Hamilton, and Moran grew Harper's Weekly, August 24, 1867 


ment, and marine charts encouraged greater 


traffic, paintings of shipwrecks in the era of 


larger and more terrifying. Landscape paint- 9'% x 14 inches (23.5 x 35.6 cm) 


ing also became more panoramic in this era, gece Pie eee 


4 ; Department of American Art 
embracing some of the same cosmic themes 


(research files) 
of geological time and primeval forces, but no 

view of Niagara Falls thundering or of Cotopaxi 

erupting matched the threatening power of a 

hurricane. Perhaps the era’s artists, in seeking 

the sublime, meant to pose a lesson on the 

hubris of modern technology and unsettle the 

snug, insulated security of middle-class life, 

asking viewers to reconnect with ancient fears 

and faith. In disaster at sea both artist and 


audience found the ultimate romantic subject to 


ZA 
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After Winslow Homer 

Winter at Sea—Taking in Sail off the 
Coast, 1869 

Wood engraving, published in 
Harper's Weekly, January 16, 1869 
9x 13% inches (23.2 x 34.9 cm) 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
Purchased with the Lola Downin 
Peck Fund from the Carl and Laura 
Zigrosser Collection, 1965-95-83 
(cat. 20) 
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After Winslow Homer 

At Sea—Signalling a Passing Steamer, 
1871 

Wood engraving, published in Every 
Saturday, April 8, 1871 

10% x 14% inches (27 x 36.5 cm) 
Bowdoin College Museum of Art, 
Brunswick, Maine. Museum and College 
Purchase, Hamlin, Quinby, and Special 
Funds, 1974.1.169 (cat. 21) 
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AT SEA,— SIGNALLING A PASSING STEAMER. — Dnawey ny Wixstow Hour, 


challenge and destabilize all the carefully con- 
structed defenses of civilization. Like the movie 
palaces that would thrill Americans of a later 
age with emotional release, spiritual explora- 
tion, and harmless fear, the shipwreck painting 


offered a voyage to the edge of the known world. 


HOMER AND THE TRAGEDY OF THE SEA 


For the first half of his career, Winslow Homer 
participated only peripherally in the enthusiasm 
for the sublime aspects of the sea, submitting 
occasional images to Harper’s Weekly such as 
Winter at Sea—Taking in Sail off the Coast of 
1869 (fig. 20), which shows the precarious work 
of sailors reefing a sail high above the deck of a 
ship. Perhaps a memory of his voyage to France, 
the picture presumes a supremely imaginative 
viewpoint: surely Homer was never aloft to 
witness, much less record, such a scene. He 
nonetheless captured the danger of even routine 
work in foul weather, injecting a dizzying thrill 
into an excitingly cropped composition of diago- 
nally crossed ropes and spars. The commentary 
in Harper’s Weekly that accompanied this image 
took a dark perspective, noting that winter 

“tests the endurance and temper of the hearti- 
est and jolliest tar,” and reminding the reader 
of two recent losses at sea, off Ireland and near 
Sandy Hook, a barrier spit at the entrance to 
New York’s harbor: “What story can be sadder 
than that of a shipwreck in winter?” asked the 
writer. “In the pleasant comfort of our homes, 
let us not forget ‘those who go down to the sea 


29951 


in ships. 


The same sense of rocking motion and struggle, 
and similar raking masts and stays, appeared 
two years later in Homer’s At Sea—Signalling 

a Passing Steamer (fig. 21). In the gloom of this 
image, the heavy seas and dramatic lighting 
bode disaster; with dread and then surprise and 
relief, we explore the picture to discover small 
figures calmly conducting routine business on 


the bridge, signaling their ship’s identity with 


a lamp and flares. For the writer commenting 
on this plate in the illustrated journal Every 
Saturday, the experience of passing a strange 
ship at sea was both stirring and consoling: 
“The strange vessel, which you have never seen 
before, and will probably never see again, seems 
like an old friend to you,” a welcome sight sadly 
lost again in the darkness. But each ship will 
carry a record of the encounter and report the 
welfare of the other to those back at home.” 
Homer, once again constructing his scene from 
an improbable but thrilling vantage, gives a 
comforting glimpse of civilization encountered 
out on the ocean. As in Winter at Sea, men per- 
severe under daunting circumstances. Although 
the initial visual cues are dark, skewed, and 
alarming, closer study indicates that with team- 
work and technology, people are holding their 
own on the North Atlantic. 


Typically optimistic, Homer did not consider a 
watery tragedy until 1865, when he produced an 
illustration to a gothic tale, “The Cold Embrace,” 
by the popular English writer Mary E. Braddon 
(fig. 22). In the story, a self-centered artist 
returns from European travels to recognize in a 
drowned corpse “the rigid features—the marble 
arms—the hands crossed on the cold bosom” of 
his abandoned fiancée, who has jumped from 

a bridge in despair rather than marry another. 
Recovered by fishermen, her body lies on the 
riverbank, covered by a sail, but she will return 
as a ghost to haunt the guilty artist with her 
faithfulness and ultimately kill him with her 
“cold embrace.” It is tempting to identify the 
impassive, stylish painter, with his mustache, 
pipe in pocket, and sketchbook, as a self- 
portrait, but it is more likely that Homer, who 

_ did not include his signature in the image, was 


simply interested in the money.* 


Eight years later he would reprise with more 
emotion the subject of the beautiful drowned 
woman in The Wreck of the “Atlantic’—Cast Up 
by the Sea (fig. 23). Far from fiction, the loss 





of the steamship Atlantic off Nova Scotia on 





April 1, 1873, was a true modern horror story. 
The most catastrophic shipwreck of the era, its 
tragedy would not be equaled until the sink- 
ing of the Titanic in 1912. Of 952 persons on 
board the Atlantic, 562 were drowned when the 
steamer, bearing many emigrants from England 
and Ireland to New York, hit the rocks south of 
Halifax in the middle of the night. The disaster 
was compounded by the outraged realization 
that it could have been avoided, but for the 
incompetence of the officers and the greed of 
the owners, who packed the ship with passen- 
gers and freight rather than sufficient coal and 
lifesaving gear. Editorials berated the captain 
for failing to calculate his position correctly, the 
crew for pillaging the bodies of the drowned, 
the shipbuilders for an unstable design, and the 


owners for putting profits before safety. 
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After Winslow Homer 

The Cold Embrace—“He Sees the 
Rigid Features, the Marble Arms, the 
Hands Crossed on the Cold Bosom,” 
1865 

Wood engraving, published in 

Frank Leslie's Chimney Corner, 

June 24, 1865 

Sheet 16% x 12 inches (42.5 x 
30.5 cm) 

Courtesy of the American Antiquarian 
Society, Worcester, Massachusetts 
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After Winslow Homer 

The Wreck of the “Atlantic”—Cast 
Up by the Sea, 1873 

Wood engraving, published in 
Harper's Weekly, April 26, 1873 
9% x 13’ inches (23.2 x 35.2 cm) 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
Purchased with the Lola Downin 


Peck Fund from the Carl and Laura 
Zigrosser Collection, 1965-95-84 
(cat. 23) 















































Lengthy newspaper articles were dedicated to 
the story of the disaster and its sorry aftermath 
as, from coast to coast, the “eyes of the nation” 
took in the “dreadful and unequaled terrors” of 
the wreck. Currier & Ives quickly produced 

a lithograph of the subject (see cat. 22),° and 
Harper’s Weekly and Frank Leslie’s Illustrated 
Newspaper devoted many pages in successive 
issues to accounts, editorials, and full-page 
illustrations. After news of “the great calamity” 
reached New York, Harper’s hustled together 

a generic view of a sailor and his sweetheart 
(contemplating the “coffin-ships”), a stock view 
of the lighthouse below Halifax, a portrait of the 
captain, a promotional image of the two-year-old 
ship, a map of the site of the wreck, and an art- 
ist’s vision of the scene, much in the terrifying 
mode of Vernet, which probably served as the 
basis for the Currier & Ives print. A week later, 
on April 26, three more full-page illustrations 
recorded the breakfast offered to the survivors 
gathered in Boston, a view of the distant wreck 
and the rocky coast dotted with figures “search- 
ing for the dead” (uncredited, but ostensibly 
“from a sketch taken on the spot”), and Homer’s 
image, showing “one of the many painful 
incidents of the days following the breaking up 


of the wreck.”*® 


The heroes of the moment, including “hardy 
fishermen” and intrepid officers on the ship, 
were celebrated in the press as “noble fellows” 
who demonstrated “the virtues of daring bravery 
and unhesitating sacrifice,” risking their own 
lives to save hundreds, but the death toll was 
nonetheless appalling, particularly because the 
statistics were so one-sided.” Harper’s Weekly 
expressed the shock of most Americans by 
exclaiming, “of all the women and children on 
board but one saved! There is no more terrible 
story in all the annals of shipwreck.”* The 
plight of the 295 drowned women, who were 
evidently crushed by the crowds stampeding in 
the gangways, trapped in the steerage, swept 
from the deck by the surf, or lost trying to 


traverse the ropes slung between the ship and 


the rocks, moved many Americans, including 
Winslow Homer. News stories dwelled on a 
particularly heartrending tale of a woman who 
died, frozen and “half naked,” clinging to the 


rigging overnight.® 


Homer absorbed such grim anecdotes from 

the news reports, studied the prints of the 
landscape (particularly the eyewitness view of 
the wreck on the rocks), and based his image 

on imagination, perhaps boosted by a thirty- 
year-old illustration by Daniel Huntington of 
Henry Wadsworth’s Longfellow’s poem “The 
Wreck of the Hesperus” (fig. 24). Accustomed 
to human-interest assignments rather than 
breaking news stories, Homer may have been 
pressed by the tight schedule for the composi- 
tion and engraving of his image; he had never 
borrowed from another artist in this fashion and 
would not do so again.°° Huntington’s illustra- 
tion conveniently included a lovely drowned girl 
discovered by an old man, capturing the pathos 
of recovering so many dead women from the 
wreck of the Atlantic; it was short work to add 

a wreck in the distance and give Huntington’s 


exotic, oddly turbaned fisherman an oilskin suit 
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William H. Dougal (American, 
1822-1895), after Daniel 
Huntington (American, 1816-1906) 
Wreck of the Hesperus, 1845 
Etching and engraving, published 

n The Drawing-Room Scrap Book 
Philadelphia: Carey and Hart, 1850) 
4“ x 5 “Ae inches (12 x 13.5 cm) 


Courtesy of the American Antiquarian 





Society, Worcester, Massachusetts 
(cat. 24) 
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Winslow Homer 

Study for “The Wreck of the 
‘Atlantic'—Cast Up by the Sea,” 
CHIS/S 

Graphite 

3'% x 11'% inches (8.3 x 29.2 cm) 
Private collection 
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and a grappling hook to make him resemble the 


searchers on the rocks seen in the engraving 
that faced the page with Homer's image. If the 
idea came from Huntington, Homer reversed 
the composition and reworked it thoroughly 
with a model, as seen in the beautiful drawing 
he prepared for the engraver (fig. 25), which 
dwells on the woman’s flowing hair, tenderly 
described face, and the folds of her chemise, 
later altered (maybe at the suggestion of an 
editor) to cover her knees more discreetly. The 
compositional precedent was well suited to the 
particulars of the moment, for her dress and 
pose suggested both the time of the Atlantic’s 
wreck—when most of the passengers were 

in nightclothes—and the gruesome discovery 
of bodies frozen into the postures they had 
assumed in the rigging, a narrative point 
helpfully underscored (again, perhaps by the 
editor or engraver) with the addition of a broken 
length of rope in the woman’s outstretched 
hand, replacing the strands of seaweed sketched 


in Homer’s drawing.” 


At a deeper level, Homer’s use of Huntington’s 
concept gathered in all the emotional resonance 
of Longfellow’s famous poem of 1840-41, 
certainly the best-known modern verse on the 
subject of shipwreck, inscribed in the memories 
of American schoolchildren for generations. 
Inspired by an actual wreck in December 1839 
on the reef of Norman’s Woe, off Gloucester, the 
poem would have been especially well known in 
the Boston area. Homer grew up in Cambridge, 


not far from where Longfellow resided, and as 


an occasional illustrator of the poet’s verse, he 
surely knew the few earlier illustrated editions 
of Longfellow’s work.” He could also assume 
that a wide reading public shared this famili- 
arity with Longfellow’s poetry, and perhaps 

he intended viewers to recognize the layered 
lessons from “The Wreck of the Hesperus.” As 
in the tragedy of the Atlantic, the saddest victim 
was an innocent girl, undone by the arrogance 
of her father, the captain of the Hesperus, who 
scoffed at warnings of bad weather and was 
ultimately overmastered by the forces of the 
sea. The father’s pride mirrored the benighted 
confidence of the captain of the Atlantic, who 
miscalculated his ship’s position and then went 
below, directing his junior officers to run at top 
speed. In the poem the captain’s daughter is 
tied to a mast to secure her from being washed 
overboard in the gale; she goes down with the 


Hesperus and is carried, frozen, to the shore: 


At daybreak, on the bleak sea-beach, 
A fisherman stood aghast, 

To see the form of a maiden fair, 
Lashed close to a drifting mast. 


Both of these shipwreck stories, real and 
imagined, concluded as morality tales, exalt- 

ing the innocence of women and children and 
condemning the irresponsible, self-centered atti- 
tudes of men. Longfellow, in fact, intended his 
poem as a “national ballad” voicing his concern 
over the runaway individualism of American 
men. Pursuing wealth, they were neglecting 
family, community, nation, and God, while 


women, represented by the devout Christian 


daughter of his poem, embodied all the virtues 
that allowed Americans to think of themselves 
as morally superior. As the scholar Robin 
Miskolcze has argued, the death of women 

at sea, told in disaster accounts or in poetry, 
challenged the premises of American exception- 
alism. How could the purest and most faithful 
die, if Americans were favored by God? To 
restore public morals, the admonition “women 
and children first” was invented and pressed 
into popular consciousness at midcentury.” Like 
the visual sermon Thomas Cole presented five 
years earlier in his cycle of paintings The Course 
of Empire (see p. 10 above), Longfellow’s poem 
warned against the anarchy and decadence of 

a country that had forgotten its values in the 
headlong pursuit of coarse and selfish goals. 
The corpse of a young woman on the beach 
reproached every American male and demanded 
a renewal of courage and altruism in defense of 
the nation’s ideals. In this context, the rescue of 
a helpless woman in Homer’s The Life Line can 
be broadly read as a counteraffirmation of exem- 


plary American character and responsibility. 


But this was not just a national story. At the back 
of Homer’s—and certainly Huntington’s—mind 
would also have been the most famous literary 
shipwreck tale that ended with the discovery of 
a drowned maiden on the beach: Jacques-Henri 
Bernardin de Saint-Pierre’s Paul et Virginie 

of 1787. A sensational popular success that 

was immediately translated into English and 
repeatedly published throughout the nineteenth 
century, the heartbreaking romance of Paul 

and Virginia inspired sculptures and paintings 
(including one of Vernet’s last compositions) 
and innumerable prints, images on ceramics, 
fabric, and wallpaper (fig. 26; see cat. 27).°* 

In the novel, Virginia returns from France to 
her idyllic island home to be reunited with 

her childhood sweetheart, Paul, but her ship 

is driven onto the rocks within sight of her 
friends. The ship breaks up, she disappears in 
the waves, and Paul dives in to save her but is 


knocked unconscious by the breakers; later, 


the narrator of the story (an older man) and a 
black servant find Virginia’s body on the beach, 
beautiful in death, still clasping an image of 
Saint Paul to her bosom. So pure that she 
refused to shed her dress at the suggestion of a 
sailor who attempted to help her swim to shore, 
Virginia is always depicted modestly clothed. 

In an often-reproduced Salon painting of 1869, 
Virginia Drowned (or The Death of Virginia; 
Musée d'Orsay, Paris), by the French painter 
James Bertrand (1823-1887), she seems to sleep 
sweetly at the water’s edge, almost undisturbed 
by the trauma of shipwreck.® Like “The Wreck 
of the Hesperus,” the story of Paul and Virginia 
concludes with the death of an extravagantly 
innocent young woman, discovered by a sadder, 
wiser, older man, and many in Homer’s audience 
would have recognized and sighed over the paral- 


lelism to be read in the wreck of the Atlantic. 


Bernardin de Saint-Pierre’s and Longfellow’s 
theme of the drowned woman occurs in other 
nineteenth-century literature and imagery, ally- 


ing Homer’s Wreck of the “Atlantic” to a larger 
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George T. Devereux (American, 

c. 1810-after 1860) 

The Body of Virginia Found in 
the Sand, c. 1849 

Wood engraving, color printed 
from multiple blocks, published 
in Jacques-Henri Bernardin de 
Saint-Pierre, Pau/ and Virginia 
(Philadelphia: Hogan and 
Thompson, 1849) 

Book 9 x 6 x 1 “%e inches (22.9 x 
15:23%5:em) 

Free Library of Philadelphia, Rare 
Book Department (cat. 28) 
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Joshua Shaw (American, born 
England, 1776-1860) 

After the Storm, 1800s 

Oil on canvas 

10 x 14 inches (25.4 x 35.6 cm) 
Addison Gallery of American 

Art, Phillips Academy, Andover, 


Massachusetts. Museum purchase, 


PSone 


set of romantic ideas of female vulnerability and 


innocence. Artists depicting drowned figures 
of men, as seen in the sensual The Dead Pearl 
Diver of 1858 (Portland Museum of Art, Maine), 
by Benjamin Akers (1825-1861), might linger 
on the beautiful nude form of a lone youth, but 
more often they moved beyond the male victim 
to the poignant response of the family, the 
community, or even, in one touching case, the 
faithful dog mourning his master’s top hat (see 
cat. 37). The Drowned Fisherman, or The Moment 
of Suspense, by Richard Westall (1765-1836), 
published in a large print by James Heath (1757- 
1834) in 1821 and circulated in a small plate in 
the American gift book The Ladies’ Repository 

in 1856, depicted a woman tentatively lifting 

a sail from the face of a young man washed 
ashore from a wreck, while two children watch 
in horror.°° Like Beach Scene in Holland by the 
Diisseldorf painter Rudolf Jordan, reproduced 
in a lithograph by George Weinhold (see cat. 35), 
the image touches lightly on the identity and 
fate of the dead man and focuses attention on 


the grief of the wife and children.” 





Women’s bodies found on the shore draw a 
different set of narratives, all reiterating Edgar 
Allan Poe’s assertion in 1846 that the death of 
a beautiful woman was, “unquestionably, the 
most poetical topic in the world.”®* As seen in 
works by Homer and Huntington, and in vari- 
ous Paul and Virginia illustrations, the victim is 
the principal subject, and her story consumes 
the imagination of the viewer; men are merely 
accessories and witnesses to her tragedy. Images 
illustrating the Bible, describing the destruction 
after the Flood, were more even-handed in their 
treatment of male and female victims, but in 
the nineteenth century the motif of the drowned 
woman escaped this religious and didactic 
context to become a generically emotional and 
erotic image. Joshua Shaw, who arrived in 
Philadelphia from London in 1817, exhibited 
storm and shipwreck subjects throughout his 
career. Among the first may have been the 
extravagantly romantic The Deluge towards Its 
Close of about 1813 (Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York), with its gloomy tangle of bodies 


based on a theme from Benjamin West, but he 


made his theme more contemporary in After 
the Storm (fig. 27), which includes a mother 
and child to heighten the emotional impact 
and, to some degree, temper the eroticism of 
a seminude, passive womay—unconscious or 


dead—laid before the viewer.°? 


Homer surely knew a famous sculpture on this 
theme, Shipwrecked Mother and Child of 1848-51 
(fig. 28), the most important work of Edward 
Augustus Brackett, an artist living near Boston. 
After three years of labor, Brackett exhibited 
his masterpiece in Philadelphia, New York, 

and Boston in 1852 before depositing it at the 
Boston Athenaeum, where he hoped it might 
be purchased by public subscription. Praise for 
the work by the distinguished sculptor Horatio 
Greenough, rapturous newspaper reviews, 

and a poem by Thomas Buchanan Read drew 
tender-hearted viewers, and probably inspired 
the younger sculptor Akers to produce his Dead 
Pearl Diver. But although some claimed the 
sculpture was purchased by the Athenaeum, 
where it remained a fixture of the library’s 
sculpture hall for fifty years, the work was 
returned in 1904 to the sculptor, who gave it 

to the Worcester Art Museum.” The drowned 
mother, lying on her side with one arm thrown 
above her head, her wet hair flowing on the 
rocks and one fold of her nightdress clinging 

to her wrist, is an undraped version of the 
woman in The Wreck of the “Atlantic,” with the 
heart-wrenching addition of a child. Following 
the impulses of the romantic period, Brackett 
elevated a subject from a “popular horror print” 
to the realm of serious fine art.” As the art histo- 
rian William H. Gerdts has noted, this “particu- 
larly melodramatic interpretation” of Victorian 

_ themes of horror, despair, and personal tragedy 
combines “nudity, motherhood, sentiment, and 
watery death, all made more poignant since 

it was, in a sense, a memorial to the recently 
drowned writer, Margaret Fuller, Marchioness 
Ossoli.”” Fuller, her husband, and their child 


were lost in a shipwreck off Fire Island in 


the summer of 1850, well after Brackett had 
finished both clay and plaster versions of his 
group, and biographers claimed that another 


wreck inspired the sculpture. Nonetheless, such 


multiple origin stories demonstrate the ubiquity 


of shipwreck tragedies in this period, as well 

as the public’s willingness to bring personal 
experience to the subject and find truth in the 
work. But while many viewers were moved by 
the pathos of the sculpture and its compelling 
naturalism, the grimness of the story tested the 
limits of Victorian anxiety, and such morbid 
mother-and-child subjects became less frequent 
after midcentury.” Nonetheless, for Homer and 
his contemporaries who grew up in the era of 
intensely emotional shipwreck subjects, the 
image of the drowned woman in The Wreck of 


the “Atlantic” resonated deeply. 


HOPE AND HEARTACHE 


The horrified or pensive fishermen seen in 
some of these paintings (see figs. 22-26; cat. 
27), who mirror the emotions of spectators in 
an art gallery likewise shocked by the image of 
a forlorn body on the beach, enact a theatrical 
encounter that became the principal story for 
many figure painters who never depicted the 


sea. Some, like Jordan (see cat. 35), focused on 


the figures on the shore, responding to fatality; 
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Edward Augustus Brackett 
(American, 1818-1908) 
Shipwrecked Mother and Child, 
1848-51 

White marble 

23 2 x 72 x 33% inches (59.7 x 
182.9 x 84.2 cm) 

Worcester Art Museum, Worcester, 
Massachusetts. Gift of Edward 
Augustus Brackett, 1904-64 
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Jozef Israéls (Dutch, 1824-1911) 
The Last Breath, 1867 

Oil on canvas 

44 x 69% inches (111.8 x 176.5 cm) 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. Gift of 
Ellen Harrison McMichael in memory 
of C. Emory McMichael, 1942-60-2 
(cat. 29) 
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others took a step back, into the homes of the 
fisherfolk, studying the moments of dreadful 
anticipation or grief-stricken aftermath. Patient, 
fearful, stunned, mourning, the figures in 
mid-nineteenth-century paintings and prints 
by Homer and others express the emotions felt 
by witnesses and survivors of disaster in every 
era. But Americans of the nineteenth century 
especially cultivated the sentiment inspired by 
such occasions, and Homer would have found 
an audience that eagerly embraced themes of 


suspense, tragedy, and compassion. 


Models for this kind of painting were easily 
found. Visiting England in 1881-82, Homer 
could have inspected an exhibition of the work 
of one of the nineteenth century’s most admired 
artists of folk life, Jozef Israéls. Famed for paint- 
ings that captured the hardship and sorrow of 
the Dutch fishing community, Israéls found the 
universal in the grief of contemporary villagers. 


The Last Breath (fig. 29), similar to paintings 





he exhibited in London in 1881, depicts the sad 
final chapter in the life of a fisherman, fully 
tracked in a half dozen paintings made by the 
artist between 1858 and 1881. From a scene of 
women nervously watching and waiting for bad 
news “after the storm,” to a view of a drowned 
body carried home in procession, to scenes 

of mourning and funeral preparation, Israéls 
explored all the circumstances and ramifica- 
tions of death in a poor fishing family.” The 
Last Breath fits into the middle of this melan- 
choly sequence, and the story is easily read: in 
a simple Dutch interior that appears in many 
of the artist’s paintings, a Bible lies open on a 
chair draped with nets, a stricken young woman 
throws herself across the ashen figure of a 

man lying on a bed, and an older woman sadly 
tends two children too small to comprehend 
the misfortune that has befallen them.”?> Homer 
could have seen this painting (as Le dernier 
souffle) at the Exposition Universelle in Paris in 


1867, and it would have been much to his taste 


in this decade, when he was most impressed by 
the work of the French Barbizon artists, particu- 
larly the French landscape and figure painter 
Jean-Francois Millet (1814-1875). Israéls, with 
his earthy palette and profound subject matter, 
also reflected the work of Millet, whose example 
he melded with the tradition of Rembrandt to 
create a model that inspired many younger art- 
ists.” Contemporary figure painters following 
in the wake of Millet and Israéls, drawn to the 
picturesque and seemingly ancient ways persist- 
ing alongside modern culture, could be found in 
every country in the throes of industrialization, 
including the United States and Great Britain. 
To these artists and their audience, the folk 
culture found in fishing villages and the rural 
countryside represented an existence closer to 
nature and elemental human experience, appar- 
ently simpler, less trammeled by modern life, 


and more obviously heroic. 


Homer knew the ways of a fishing community 
from his sojourns in Gloucester from 1873 to 
1880, and his sunny views of children in the 
harbor partake of the nostalgia for childhood 
and innocence that is a more cheerful view of 


the sober world seen in Israéls’s painting. But 


tragedy lurked at the margins of Homer’s work. 


The first summer he worked in Gloucester (see 
fig. 6), and only a few months after the tragedy 
of the Atlantic, the town suffered a catastrophic 
storm that took 174 lives and wrecked thirty-one 
vessels from the fishing fleet. Homer painted 
no images of the storm or its aftermath, but 

a mournful note of watching and waiting 
emerged in his work, as seen in Waiting for the 
Boats of 1873 (fig. 30), in which a small boy puts 
a consoling hand on the shoulder of his com- 


panion, who looks beyond an empty dory to the : 

0 
Winslow Homer 

Waiting for the Boats, 1873 
Watercolor on paper 
8'% x 13% inches (21.6 x 34.3 cm) 
Private collection (cat. 33) 


sea.” The tenderness and visual complexity of 
this image grew more austere in Dad’s Coming!, 
also of 1873 (fig. 31), based on a watercolor from 
the same year, Waiting for Dad (Mills College 
Art Museum, Oakland, California), and related 
to a wood engraving published in Harper’s 
Weekly (see cat. 31).”* Although the sky is clear 
and the title of the oil (and the joyous poem of 
the same name that accompanied the image in 
Harper’s) predicts a happy outcome, the motion- 
less figures in the oil (and the more ambiguous 
title for the watercolor) convey the tension of 
tightly managed grief from past adversity and 
the expectation of future blows. Homer’s tiny 
painting distills the anxiety of waiting, as the 


boy, the woman, and her baby stare in different 
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Winslow Homer Winslow Homer 
Dad’s Coming! 1873 Forebodings, 1881 
Oil on wood Watercolor on paper 


9 x 13% inches (22.9 x 34.9 cm) 


14% x 21% inches (36.8 x 54.6 cm) 


National Gallery of Art, Washington, The Hyde Collection, Glens Falls, New 


D.C. Collection of Mr. and Mrs. 


York. Bequest of Charlotte Pruyn Hyde, 


Mellon, 2001.97.1 (cat. 30) 1971.69 (cat. 32) 


directions, time suspended, each with his or her 


internal thoughts. Typically, as in Waiting for the 
Boats and the sketches of small boys absorbed 
in play that he made around the same time, 
Homer shows the faces turned away, blocked, 

or hidden by hats. These lost profiles make the 
figures generic and inaccessible, representations 
of the eternal, routine dread endured by fishing 
families, and stoic American cousins of the 
waiting figures in paintings by Israéls and his 


European colleagues. 


The suspense and grief of waiting fisherfolk, 
briefly seen in Homer's work in 1873, would 


suddenly become a principal theme eight years 





later. After spending the summer of 1880 liv- 
ing with the lighthouse keeper on Ten Pound 
Island in Gloucester Harbor, Homer would 
move across the Atlantic to live for a year and 

a half in Cullercoats, a fishing community 

on the North Sea (see pp. 53-58 below) and 
one of the regional centers of contemporary 
British art, particularly marine painting and 
related national figure subjects in the spirit of 
Israéls. Many artists working up and down the 
coast, exhibiting work in the nearby port city of 
Newcastle and in London, painted stormy seas, 
shipwrecks, rescues, and the gamut of waiting 
and mourning subjects, as seen in the work of 
Stanfield, born just south of the Tyne, Frank 


Holl (1845-1888), and John Dawson Watson 
(see fig. 51), who briefly worked in Cullercoats 


around 1870.” 


Like many of these painters, Homer was drawn 
to the women of the community, who were 
inherently picturesque because of their archaic 
costume and striking sturdiness, so unlike the 
dainty schoolteachers and stylish “yachting 
girls” he painted in New England. The fisher- 
girls inhabited the center of Homer’s work in 
Cullercoats, perhaps because they were willing 
to pose, but certainly because they could enact 
the narrative roles expected of folk women. 
Strong, hardworking, and long-suffering, they 
were physical and moral exemplars—antique 

- sculpture come to life and paragons of cour- 
age and endurance. Like the figures in Dad’s 
Coming!, the Cullercoats women in Forebodings 
(fig. 32) impassively look down the coast to an 
unseen event, but the title, as well as the wind- 
whipped clothing, gray clouds, and low tonality, 
convey an ominous atmosphere of bad weather 


and worse tidings. 





Homer was far from the only American painter 
to seek picturesque peasant subjects or find 
heroic models among the fishing people 

along the English Channel and the North Sea. 
Americans working in France before 1880, 
such as Robert Wylie (1839-1877) in Pont- 
Aven and John Singer Sargent (1856-1925) 

at Cancale, joined a larger group of figure 
painters working from Brittany to Holland, 
including Clifford Grayson, Daniel Ridgway 
Knight, Walter MacEwen, and Charles Sprague 
Pearce.*° Edward Moran traveled to France in 
1878-79, departing from his usual marines 

to paint Breton fishergirls leaning on boats, 
looking out to sea; and like most of the expatri- 
ate painters, he sent work back to New York for 
exhibition.” The figure type Homer admired 
in England, and the ominous subject of wait- 
ing fishwives, also appeared in the work of his 
younger contemporary Thomas Hovenden, who 
had studied in Paris and worked in Pont-Aven 
in the mid-1870s. Returning to the United 


States in 1880, Hovenden began a successful 


ao 
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Thomas Hovenden (American, born 
Ireland, 1840-1895) 

“For men must work, and women 
must weep,” 1883 

Relief print, published in Daniel 
Lothrop, /deal Poems, from the 
English Poets: I/lustrations by 
American Artists (Boston: D. Lothrop 
and Company, 1883) 

Courtesy of the Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 
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Thomas Hovenden 

And the Harbor Bar Is Moaning, 
1885 

Oil on canvas 

38 x 25% inches (96.5 x 65.4 cm) 
Private collection (cat. 34) 


FOR MEN MUST WORK, AND WOMEN MUST WEEP. 


we 


series of African American figure subjects, 
including the popular The Last Moments of John 
Brown of 1882 (Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York), before mining his French experi- 
ence again in 1883 to compose an illustration 
of the well-known Charles Kingsley poem “The 
Three Fishers” (fig. 33). Perhaps inspired by 
the fishergirl subjects recently exhibited by 
Homer, Sargent, and Moran—if not the 1882 
watercolor of grieving women, also based on 
Kingsley’s poem, by the English painter Walter 
Langley (1852-1922) reproduced in The Graphic, 
a British weekly, in 1883—Hovenden’s three- 
part composition illustrated the three verses of 
the poem: three fishing vessels setting out to 
sea; three women awaiting the worst; and three 


bodies washed up on the beach.” 


Hovenden’s “sad and solemn scene of life and 
death”® demonstrates contemporary, transat- 
lantic interest in folk culture, dark subjects, and 
tragedy at sea in particular, following the exam- 
ple of Israéls and Holl. The strong narrative, 
based on a poetic source, follows an inclination 
of the Victorian period, already seen in themes 
from Longfellow, Falconer, and Bernardin de 
Saint-Pierre. The melancholy sentiment of the 
illustration, inspired by the refrain of Kingsley’s 
poem—“For men must work, and women must 
weep, / Tho’ storms be sudden and waters deep; 
/ And the harbor bar be moaning”—evoked 

an ancient English folk belief that the “moan- 
ing” of the surf presaged disaster.** Indeed, 

the attitudes of suspense and anguish of the 
women, one of whom slumps over the table 

in despair, communicate impending tragedy. 
Like Homer’s Cullercoats paintings, Kingsley’s 
poem and Hovenden’s illustration put forth a 
vision of the segregation of the worlds of men 
and women, as well as a sturdy, stoic female 
type. Uniting folk studies, modern academic 
naturalism, and poetry, Hovenden’s work recalls 
the similar combination in Homer's Perils of the 
Sea (see fig. 55) or his Hark! The Lark of 1882 
(Milwaukee Art Museum), which quotes a song 


from Shakespeare’s Cymbeline.” 
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Artist unknown (American, mid- 
nineteenth century) 

Grace Darling: A Ballad, 1838 
Lithograph (sheet music), George 
Lindley’s composition for “Grace 
Darling: A Ballad” (New York: 
Millets Music Saloon, 1838) 
Sheet 12'%6 x 10 Ac inches 
(3225825 .O.ChD) 

Keffer Collection of Sheet Music, 
Rare Book & Manuscript Library, 
University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia (cat. 42) 
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Hovenden’s drawing in the illustrated monthly 
Wide Awake, titled “For men must work, and 
women must weep,” was reprinted in a highly 
praised collection of poetry and then issued 

by the publishers as an “art print,” which may 
have encouraged the artist to develop the central 
figure composition into an oil painting, And 

the Harbor Bar Is Moaning (fig. 34), in 1885 (the 
year after the triumph of Homer’s The Life Line). 
Like Homer, Hovenden followed the success- 
ful reception of his painting in Philadelphia 
and New York in 1885-86 with a large etching 
exhibited early in 1887. Although some critics 
thought the painting “unattractive” or “labori- 
ously unpleasant,” most found the realism of 
the subject very moving. “Simple and solid in 
its masterly technique, deep and true in the pas- 
sion which it embodies, there is no better work 
here than this,” wrote the art educator and critic 
Leslie W. Miller in 1885, when he saw the paint- 
ing in Philadelphia.*® Hovenden got high marks 
for his poetic sensibility—“There could not be 

a more eloquent illustration of Kingsley’s poem 
than this,” opined the writer and editor George 


Parsons Lathrop.” Such praise distinguished 





A BALLAD 
Welln and Composed by 
GEORGE LIWDLEY Pe SOde 
The herere conduct of Grace Hersey Darling wheverth hurbather reccisd saw Pecwans form the vererk of 


my the Refarshire Steamen hes frurnsehed the oulyeet of ther Halter. 
| WEY OWL 
rh { + Libhohed at MWVWLETS MUSIC SALOON J77 Arrwdcay. 


Hovenden’s work from Homer’s more impas- 
sive treatment of heroic fisherfolk, but in other 
respects the “plain truth” seen in the paintings 
of both artists evoked similar descriptors in 
this period: forceful, strong, vigorous, “manly 


and frank.”® 


Hovenden, generally a painter of sunnier emo- 
tional subjects, never again made such an unre- 
lievedly mournful painting. In 1891 he would 
travel to the south coast of England, where he 
prepared a picture on a related subject— When 
Hope Was Darkest (private collection)—show- 
ing a scene of a mariner’s family anxiously 
waiting in their cottage. But, unseen in the 
distance, the missing sailor is coming up the 
path, about to turn the grim mood in the house 
to gladness.*? Less often pursued in an era that 
seemed to enjoy sighing over tragic outcomes, 
this happy theme of survival and reunion was 
also indulged in John Burnet’s engraving A 
Family Saved from Shipwreck of 1826 (see cat. 
36), which similarly shows a door open to the 
outside, with a view to the wreck that the sodden 


and thankful passengers have just escaped.°° 


THE RESCUE 


Between the terrifying spectacle of storm and 
wreck at sea and the grieving widows or grate- 
ful survivors back at home lies the realm of 
struggle and rescue, the place of victims and 
valiant heroes. In the pictorial terms of the 
nineteenth century, the character of the action 
in the midst of desperate circumstances took on 
certain conventions reflecting inherited culture 
and the newer attitudes of the romantic period. 
Typically, as seen in the shipwreck subjects of 
Vernet, Turner, and Moran (see figs. 10, 13, 15), 
strong men assist and protect the weak, the 
elderly, the young, and the female. Many small 
narratives unfold simultaneously within the 
chaos of the storm, affecting different people in 
different ways, but somewhere there is always a 
man reaching out to pull a sinking companion 


to safety. Rescue heroines occasionally rose to 


celebrity—such as the legendary Grace Darling 
(fig. 35), the twenty-two-year-old lighthouse 
keeper’s daughter who rowed with her father 
into a storm to save five persons from a wreck 
on the Northumberland coast in 1838—but 
more likely the protagonist in these circum- 
stances was a man: a Sailor, a fisherman, or a 
coast guardsman.”' The virtues of the hero in a 
rescue at sea were the same qualities demanded 
on other perilous occasions: physical strength as 
well as selflessness, courage, resourcefulness, 
and perseverance. Throwing his action into 
relief, his rescued party was often his struc- 
tural opposite: weak, frightened, helpless, and 
passive. Fortunately for figure painters, circum- 
stances justified the use of soaked, clinging, 

and torn or lost draperies, extravagantly dem- 
onstrated in the case of the famous Roger and 
Angelica of 1819 (Musée du Louvre, Paris), by 
Jean-Auguste-Dominique Ingres (1780-1867), 
in which the woman in distress is totally nude 
and helplessly chained to a rock. Historically, 
this was a very old motif: prince or warrior saves 
captive or endangered maiden. In the nine- 
teenth century, and especially in England, where 
Arthurian romances were revived with national- 
ist enthusiasm, the story also dictated that the 
hero be a gentleman and chivalrously respect 
the woman’s purity. The knight in shining 
armor and his damsel in distress inspired many 
artists and appeared in many guises, offering 
lessons on morality and gender roles to men 
and women alike. Winslow Homer, no less than 
any other nineteenth-century reader, would have 
understood the conventions of the romantic 


hero of the Victorian era. 


Models of heroic rescue in the visual arts and 
literature were everywhere, from the classical 
or medieval characters of Perseus, Orpheus, 
Saint George, and Sir Gawain, all revisited by 
the Pre-Raphaelite painters, to the heroes of Sir 
Walter Scott’s novels. Homer would have been 
familiar with numerous variants. Sir Edwin 
Landseer chose to paint the dramatic meeting 


of star-crossed lovers, Lucy Ashton and Edgar 
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Sir Edwin Landseer (English, 
1802-1873) 

The Bride of Lammermoor, by 1830 
Oil on panel 

12% x 9% inches (32.4 x 24.8 cm) 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. The 
Henry P. Mclihenny Collection in 
memory of Frances P. Mcllhenny, 
1986-26-281 (cat. 38) 





Ravenswood in Scott’s The Bride of Lammermoor 


(fig. 36). Enraged by Lucy’s red scarf, a wild 
bull attacks her while she is walking with her 
father, the man who has dispossessed Edgar of 
his land. Edgar shoots the bull and saves the 
day, triumphantly putting his foot on the dead 
beast, although by this time Lucy, in a clinging 
white gown, has gracefully fainted, unaware 


of the mysterious stranger who has saved her 


oy 
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Edward Gallaudet (American, 
1809-1847), after Alvan Fisher 
The Rescue, c. 1832 

Etching and engraving, published 
in The Token and Atlantic Souvenir, 
edited by Samuel G. Goodrich 
(Boston: Gray and Bowen, 1833) 
Book 6 */6 X 4°% X 1 “As inches 
(LP xa Ssem) 


The Library Company of Philadelphia. 


Courtesy of the American Antiquarian 
Society, Worcester, Massachusetts 


(cat. 39) 
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John William Casilear (American, 
1811-1893), after Alvan Fisher 
The Storm, c. 1832 

Etching and engraving, published 
in The Token and Atlantic Souvenir, 
edited by Samuel G. Goodrich 
(Boston: Gray and Bowen, 1833) 
Book 6 xX 4% xX 1 “ce inches 
(CL 7X2 x3 em) 

Courtesy of the American Antiquarian 


Society, Worcester, Massachusetts 
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life. Engraved as the frontispiece of the novel in 
the famous multivolume 1830 Waverly edition 
of Scott’s works, Landseer’s image circulated 
widely, at a time when Scott’s reputation was at 


its peak.” 


At about the same time, the American painter 
Alvan Fisher took up this genre, painting a 

pair of romantic subjects, The Rescue and The 
Storm, that were engraved as plates in the same 
volume of a gift book, The Token and Atlantic 
Souvenir, published in 1833.” The Rescue (fig. 
37) was accompanied by verse that recounted 
the tale of a father on a white horse saving 

his daughter from “savage foes.” As the poem 
describes it, the villains “bite the ground” as the 
father turns to fire his pistol; the startled horse 
leaps, carrying the pair back to the arms of the 
loving wife and mother, where all give thanks 
“to Him who is strong to save.” This simple 


image and the mediocre poetry distill numerous 


RECTO 


stories of settlers captured by Indians and then 
rescued, expressing popular stereotypes along 
with ancient tale types. More sophisticated, 
perhaps because of the work of a better engraver 
(John Casilear), was Fisher’s The Storm (fig. 38), 
accompanying a more skilled poem by Epes 


Sargent describing a shipwreck that concluded: 


She struck—and we—we perished not 
Upon the desert sand; 
For there were manly hearts to aid, 


Beside that wave-beat strand. 


In a composition much like those of Vernet, 
Morland, and Birch (see figs. 10, 12, 14), manly, 
half-dressed figures, two on horseback, assist 
the survivors as they stagger ashore. The appeal 
of Fisher’s images can be judged by their 
selection for the two sides of the largest, most 
splendid urn produced in Philadelphia by the 
Tucker and Hemphill Factory (or the American 


Porcelain Company) not long after the prints 
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Tucker and Hemphill Factory or 
American Porcelain Company, 
Philadelphia (active 1832-38) 
Monumental Urn Depicting Two 
Dramatic Scenes, c. 1833-38 
Glazed porcelain, enamel-painted 
and gilded; brass mounts 

22 x 12% x 8% inches 

(55.9 x 30.8 x 21.6 cm) 

Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, 
Richmond. J. Harwood and Louise 
B. Cochrane Fund for American Art, 
2007.19a-c (cat. 40) 
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Charles Deas (American, 
1818-1867) 

Prairie on Fire, 1847 

Oil on canvas 

28% x 35 inches (73 x 91.3 cm) 
Brooklyn Museum, New York. Gift of 
Mr. and Mrs. Alastair B. Martin, the 
Guennol Collection, 48.195 (cat. 41) 


appeared in The Token in 1833 (fig. 39). The 
porcelain painter’s—or patron’s—choice of two 
complementary rescue subjects, on land and 

at sea, both featuring model heroes, suggests 
the cherished status of these subjects and their 
appropriateness to an elegant midcentury 
parlor. The urn and the illustrated gift book on 
the parlor table both cater to the taste of women; 
the images simultaneously express and instruct 
their audience, conveying an ideal of active, 


masculine responsibility. 


A decade later, Charles Deas captured an 
American version of the horseback rescue in 
Prairie on Fire (fig. 40), also with a father- 
daughter story. A critic who saw the painting in 


Deas’s studio in Saint Louis in 1847 described 





the story as the flight of an old hunter, his 
daughter, and her “betrothed” from “the fear- 
ful peril of a prairie on fire.”°* Natural forces 
that demonstrate the romantic sublime—the 
wildfire, the lightning bolt, and rearing, pan- 
icked horses—play across the inland American 
“ocean” of the prairie. Overwhelmed, struggling, 
the figures desperately seek the safety of a 
stream at the left that hardly promises a refuge. 
In this scene of terror the young woman lies 
“apparently exhausted in the arms of her lover, 
her hair disheveled and streaming in the wind.”» 
Although, as the art historian Carol Clark has 
suggested, the family narrative may have been 
invented by the unnamed critic in 1847 to clad a 
sensuous picture with respectability, the formal 


relationship of the hero and heroine remains 


provocative: is she being rescued or abducted?” 
The woman, half-dressed—perhaps torn from 
sleep, wearing only a chemise—is gripped 
aggressively around the chest by the man, 
whose tawny arm contrasts powerfully with the 
pale skin of her breast. Her head flops back and 
her arm dangles limply; the rest of her body is 
blurred by the flaming red shawl that covers 
both her waist and the hips of the man, effec- 
tively merging the two bodies beneath a swath 
of passionate color. He looks over his shoulder 
to judge the progress of the fire but—unlike 
the father in Fisher’s The Rescue—turns his 
head away, leaving only a ragged profile of long, 
dark hair and a decisive gesture of “onward!” to 
define his purpose. Evidently brave, strong, and 
decisive, the hero on this white horse is faceless, 
anonymous, mysterious, while the woman is 
exposed, vulnerable, perhaps hurt, and much 
more the center of attention and emotion. Like 
the similar pair in Homer's The Life Line, these 
figures express a romance of polarized male 
and female roles that nobly burdens the hero, 
while suppressing his identity, and spotlights 
the woman and her sexuality, while diminishing 


her agency. 


The same extreme contrast of gender roles 
appeared a decade later in a classic set of 
Currier & Ives lithographs by Louis Maurer 
(fig. 41)—echoed by British variants (see cat. 
44)—that celebrate the American fireman, who 
enacted the romantic model of heroic lifesaving 
in contemporary urban life. Fire, the scourge 
of densely built cities, was surely the most 
frequently encountered terror for most urban 
Americans, and the volunteer firefighting com- 
panies of the nineteenth century, like the coastal 
life brigades, were regularly called to selfless 
acts of bravery. In Maurer’s set of four images 
of 1858, so popular that they were republished 
in the 1880s, the hero is a handsome, muscular 
young man of action, who in one composition 
carries a limp, unconscious woman in night- 
clothes. The terrible incidence of nighttime 


fires provided a naturalistic premise for such 
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Louis Maurer (American, 1832-1932) 
The American Fireman: Prompt to the 
Rescue, 1858 

Hand-colored lithograph 

17 “se X 13 "Ae inches (44 x 34.8 cm) 
Prints and Photographs Division, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
(cat. 43) 





ape THE AMERICAN FIRERAN, 


Prompt to the Rescue, 


images, but also an opportunity to contrast the 
soft, white, passive, unconscious, partially nude 
(or revealingly draped) female body with a dark, 
fully dressed, upright, intensely alert paragon of 
manliness. The American Fireman: Prompt to the 
Rescue, published by two print sellers who were 
both proud members of a volunteer firefighting 
company, served as a poster for every brigade 
and its admirers and grateful neighbors, and 


doubtless promoted a wholesome image for 
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Jean (John) Antoine De Vaere 
(Belgian, 1755-1830) 

The Wreck of the “Rose in Bloom,” 
1809 

Marble 

60 x 42 x 4 inches (152.4 x 
106.7 x 10.2 cm) 

Gibbes Museum of Art, Charleston, 
South Carolina. Gift of Victor 
Morawetz, 1937 
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companies also famous for masculine rowdi- 


ness. A vision of potency and fearlessness for 
men who might wish to emulate these action 
heroes, the prints also reiterated to all observ- 
ers the weakness and preciousness of women 


and children.” 


“THEY’RE SAVED! THEY’RE SAVED!” 


The limp, dripping woman saved from the sea 
by a burly sailor, like the woman rescued on 
horseback or pulled from a burning building, 
appears to have been a repeated theme in the 
romantic period, suggesting an image and a 
model of behavior dear to nineteenth-century 
visual culture. Concerned with the human 
drama more than the force of the storm, 
artists moved in to isolate the figures and the 
story of suffering or heroism in a shipwreck, 
as famously demonstrated by Géricault in 

his monumental Raft of the Medusa of 1819.°* 


Another memorial to a particular wreck from 


this same era, commissioned by the McPherson 
family in Charleston, South Carolina, from 
John De Vaere, a Belgian sculptor working in 
London, honored the heroes and the drowned 
in the loss of the Rose in Bloom off the coast of 
New Jersey in 1806 (fig. 42). As one man clings 
to a rope and another (probably the fifty-year- 
old General John McPherson) is swept away by 
the waves, a stalwart sailor carries the general’s 
unconscious twenty-four-year-old daughter 
Elizabeth to safety. The general had been 
washed overboard and managed to regain the 
ship, but then dove back into the sea to rescue 
his daughter; exhausted by his double effort, 

he was swept away again and drowned. His 

fate and the action of the unknown sailor were 
exalted by De Vaere, who combined his neoclas- 
sical training with a flamboyantly romantic 
composition. But the sculptor overreached his 
American audience: intended as a memorial in 
the family’s Presbyterian church in Charleston, 
the relief was judged too voluptuous for such 
display because of Elizabeth’s nudity, and the 


piece was kept in the family.” 


A similar but more sentimental vision of a sailor 
hero would win public approval and endure as a 
popular image for decades. In 1830 the British 
painter and engraver Henry Dawe produced a 
pair of mezzotints, repeated on larger plates in 
1832 (figs. 43, 44), depicting a theatrical two-part 
narrative of disaster and rescue: My Child! My 
Child! and They’re Saved! They’re Saved! Dawe 
exhibited the first subject alone in 1831, explor- 
ing the preamble to the fate of the drowned 
mother and child seen in the work of his 


contemporary Joshua Shaw (see fig. 27): 


A brig having been wrecked on the coast of 
Norfolk in the night, a female and her infant, with 
some others, took refuge on a part of the vessel, 
when a heavy sea washed the mother and her 
infant overboard; she almost immediately rose to 
the surface and was heard to exclaim, “My Child! 
My Child!”"°° 


The second chapter was displayed in London 


the following year, when Dawe’s painting 
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Henry Edward Dawe (English, 
1790-1848) 

My Child! My Child! 1832 
Mezzotint 

10 “6 x 13% inches (26.2 x 
33,0 1c) 

Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
Purchased with the E. Moran 
Endowment Fund for American Art, 
2011-179-1 (cat. 45) 
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Henry Edward Dawe 

They're Saved! They're Saved! 1832 
Mezzotint 

10%x 12 inches (25.7 x 

32.9 cm) 

Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
Purchased with the E. Moran 
Endowment Fund for American Art, 
2011-179-2 (cat. 46) 
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Tucker and Hemphill Factory or 
American Porcelain Company, 
Philadelphia (active 1832-38) 

Vase with Image after Henry Edward 
Dawe's “My Child! My Child!” 
1832-38 

Porcelain with enamel and gilt 
decoration 

Height 11 ‘Ac inches (30 cm); 
diameter 5 “6 inches (14.2 cm) 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. On loan 
from Isaac Spiegel, 234-G (cat. 49) 
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Tucker and Hemphill Factory or 
American Porcelain Company, 
Philadelphia (active 1832-38) 

Vase with Image after Henry Edward 
Dawe's “They're Saved! They're 
Saved!” 1832-38 

Porcelain with enamel and gilt 
decoration 

Height 11 ‘As inches (30 cm); 
diameter 5 “%e inches (14.2 cm) 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. On loan 
from Isaac Spiegel, 234-Ga (cat. 50) 
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A Mother and Child Rescued from a Watery Grave 
by the Intrepidity of a British Seaman appeared 


with both the painting and the engraving of the 
earlier subject. The larger mezzotint versions 
included more detail and improvements to 
Dawe’s incredible scenario of rescue, which 
shows the intrepid seaman swinging out to 
snatch up the drowning pair with one arm, 
while a half-seen colleague (kneeling implausi- 
bly on a rope in the first version) pulls them up 
from a perch on the bowsprit of a ship. Redrawn 
more gracefully in the larger plate, the dripping 
woman clutches her child, her head thrown 
back and hair dangling, while her fingers curl 

in the hair of the hero. Stripped to the waist, the 
muscular sailor looks neither at the woman's 
breast nor at his colleague above. He is an 
anonymous agent of rescue, the muscular object 
of admiration, while the woman and child face 
the spectator to become the emotional center of 


the image."®' 





Although his first set of prints was critiqued 

as “a melodramatic affair,”"°* Dawe made two 
more plates in 1834, reducing the improved 
compositions to a very small scale suitable for 
book illustration.’ With lightning speed, his 
designs crossed the Atlantic, and in the same 
year both prints were pirated by the American 
gift-book publisher Charles Bowen, who asked 
Thomas I]lman to re-engrave the plates (see cat. 
47) for inclusion in that year’s edition of his gift 
book The Token, where they were accompanied 
by sentimental verse by the New England poet 
Hannah F. Gould that spun a longer story sug- 
gested by these pictures. The mother’s desperate 
thoughts were imagined, and the virtues of the 


hero declaimed: 


The sailor has a ready arm 

To bear relief, and cope with harm! 

Though rough his hand, and nerved with steel, 
His heart is warm, and quick to feel. 


Gould envisioned the happy mother, infant, and 
a similarly rescued father at last reunited on 

the deck of the ship, thanking God. Linking the 
physical rescue to spiritual salvation, the poet 


prayed for mercy for all mariners, hoping that 


... when their voyage of life is o’er, 

May they be welcomed to the shore 

Whose peaceful streets with gold are paved, 

And angels sing, “They’re Saved! they’re Saved!”'*4 


Like Alvan Fisher’s images of rescue (see figs. 
37, 38), published in The Token two years earlier, 
both compositions were adopted by the painters 
of the Tucker and Hemphill Factory to decorate 
the sides of a pair of vases (figs. 45, 46). With 
scenes of storm and shipwreck on the versos of 
each (see cats. 49b, 5ob), the pair, like Gould’s 
poem, became a more extended narrative of 
disaster and rescue, and a paean to the heroic 


unknown sailor. 


Americans were not done with Dawe’s prints: 
Bowen reprinted They’re Saved! in another of 
his gift books, The Laurel Wreath, in 1846 (see 
cat. 48), that might have come to the attention 
of Charles Deas, helping him shape the concept 
of Prairie on Fire the following year. About ten 
years later John C. McRae (active 1853-80) 
engraved both subjects in a fresh set of plates.'® 
Always on the lookout for a popular subject, 
Currier & Ives followed with lithographic 
editions of the set between 1856 and 1872, in 
which the quality of the drawing continued to 
deteriorate, but the woman’s hand migrated to 
embrace the sailor’s chest.'°° The ubiquity of 
these images in Homer's lifetime, and his pro- 
fessional experience working in print shops and 
newsrooms filled with illustrated periodicals, 
makes it very likely that he knew Dawe’s prints 
in one form or another. His habitual alertness 
to topics interesting to editors and readers, and 
his frequent inspiration from popular visual 
culture, can be read in many of his depictions 
of modern pastimes such as skating, sailing, 
and croquet.'” Certainly a viewer of Homer's 


Life Line in 1884 was struck by the connection, 


remembering that “more than a quarter of 

a century ago this same idea was put upon 
canvas, by a then popular artist [Dawe], and his 
picture was engraved and published by John C. 
McRae of New York, and was found in many 

a parlor by the seashore.” But that image of a 
“limp, half-drowned woman” and her equally 
sopping child, dragged on board ship by a 
“brawny Sailor,” was “farfetched and sensational 


in the highest degree”: 


The figures were posed like trapeze performers 
and badly drawn. See how different Homer's 
picture is [figs. 1, 64]! Here is a trough in the sea 
between two angry waves; across this valley of 
water is the life line stretched—one end made 
fast to the ship on the left, the other hauled taut to 
the shore. There is a life chair suspended by rope 
and pulley from the life line; and there, held by a 
seaman, every nerve strained, every muscle tense, 
is a woman, unconscious, half-drowned, with torn 
garments that cling to her, at once concealing and 
revealing her form. One feels that she is being 
brought safely out of great peril, and in anticipa- 
tion can hear the cheers of the waiting crowd 


upon the shore.'® 


MODERN LIFESAVING TECHNOLOGY AND THE RISE 
OF THE UNITED STATES LIFE-SAVING SERVICE 


The critic in 1884 who remembered McRae’s 
engraving remarked that Homer’s painting was 
“not a new subject, but the treatment is new, in 
being in harmony with late inventions for sav- 
ing life.”*°°? Indeed, The Life Line illustrated the 
newest technology, recently brought into wide- 
spread use after a campaign that in Homer’s 
lifetime had transformed lifesaving defenses 

in England and around the world. For several 
decades ever-more-catastrophic debacles like the 
1873 wreck of the Atlantic (see pp. 23, 25; fig. 23; 
cat. 22), with its dreadful and needless loss of 
life, had been escalating American concern over 
lax or old-fashioned safety practices. The inepti- 
tude of the officers and crew, the avarice of the 
owners, and the helplessness of those on shore 
galvanized public outrage. Editorials called for 
more stringent oversight of transatlantic steam- 


ers (in part because of the threat to the healthy 
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After Thomas Nast (American, born 
Germany, 1840-1902) 

Death on Economy, 1877 

Wood engraving, published in 
Harper's Weekly, December 29, 1877 
11'4x 13% inches (28.6 x 34.6 cm) 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
Purchased with the American Art 
Revolving Fund, 2011-178-1 

(cat. 51) 
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tide of immigration), more modern equipment, 
and special attention to the vulnerability of 


women and children in emergencies at sea.'° 


Unfortunately, the fledgling American lifesav- 
ing service left much to be desired. In 1848 the 
informal string of “huts” and wreckers’ encamp- 
ments along the notoriously deadly coasts of 
Long Island and New Jersey received for the 
first time organized support from government 
appropriations, and the germ of the United 
States Life-Saving Service was created in the 
New York area."" But no funds were given to 
staff or supply the handful of new watchhouses, 
and there was no initiative to organize the kind 
of privately supported, volunteer brigades that 
in later decades would be the pride of England. 
In fishing communities along populated 
stretches of coastline in North America and 
Great Britain, it was not difficult to muster a 
local volunteer force in an emergency or to char- 
itably support the needs of the station and any 
sorry shipwrecked passengers. However, long 
stretches of wild or sparsely inhabited coastline, 


vast inland lakes, and extensive waterways in the 


United States went unguarded in a voluntary 
system, with tragic consequences. Recognizing 
the challenges of American geography, an 
enlarged national service was formally estab- 
lished in 1871 under the administration of the 
Department of the Treasury’s Revenue Marine 
Bureau. The energetic new head of the bureau, 
Sumner I. Kimball, oversaw the construction of 
official stations from Maine to North Carolina 
and established a system of coastal foot patrols 
unlike any other in the world."’ But the stations 
were far apart and poorly supplied, wages were 
bad, and local politics, more than merit, often 
swayed staff appointments. Skimpy budgets 
meant that the stations operated only during 
the worst winter months, so that when the 
U.S.S. Huron ran aground in a storm within two 
hundred yards of the North Carolina coast on 
November 24, 1877, ninety-eight lives were lost 
waiting for assistance from a lifesaving brigade 


that would not report for duty until December 1. 


The infuriating tragedy of the Huron inspired an 
eloquent full-page editorial cartoon by Thomas 


Nast in Harper’s Weekly a month later, Death 





‘ DEATH ON EOONOMY. 
U.S “1 suppose I must spend a little on Life-saving Service, Life-boat Stations, Life-Boats, Sarf-Boata, ote.; but it ts too bad to be obliged to woste so much money.” 





on Economy (fig. 47), depicting the wreck and 


its aftermath. Revisiting the theme of the body 
found on the beach, Nast shows his trademark 
“Uncle Sam” contemplating a drowned naval 
officer while muttering, “I suppose I must 
spend a little on Life-saving Service, Life-boat 
Stations, Life-Boats, Surf-Boats, etc.; but it is 
too bad to be obliged to waste so much money.” 
While Congress dithered, a second ship, the 
steamship Metropolis, foundered two months 
later, midway between two widely spaced sta- 
tions twenty miles north on the same coastline. 
By the time the poorly equipped crews could be 
summoned from miles away, eighty-five lives 
had been lost. The outcry over these two back- 
to-back catastrophes spurred Congress to action, 
and in June 1878 the United States Life-Saving 
Service became an independent agency with a 
substantially larger budget. Kimball, promoted 
to become its first superintendent, surged into 
action, using new appropriations to build more 
stations, extend the watch season, raise wages 
and hiring standards, and publish a manual 

on lifesaving that would soon be found in the 


pocket of every sailor.” 
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Howard Pyle (American, 1853-1911) 
Wreck in the Offing! 1878 

Gouache on paper 

14°4 x 21% inches (37.5 x 53.7 cm) 
Delaware Art Museum, Wilmington. 
Gayle and Alene Hoskins Endowment 
Fund, 1984 (cat. 52) 


The impact of Harper’s editorial cartoon was 
extended by feature articles that criticized 

the failures of the lifesaving service and also 
applauded its improvement. While the tragedies 
of the Huron and the Metropolis were still fresh, 
Harper’s Weekly took readers inside a Virginia 
coast-guard station to witness the commotion 
created as a patrolman bursts in from the beach 
to rally his colleagues, as depicted by Howard 
Pyle in Wreck in the Offing! (fig. 48). As the edi- 
tors noted in the sidebar text, the artist’s image 
‘4s invested with a peculiar interest from the 
fact that it comes at a time when public atten- 
tion is especially drawn to disasters at sea.”" 
Excoriating the “deplorable” recent failures of 
the North Carolina brigades, the text also noted 
the extraordinary conditions endured by the 
lonely, weather-beaten patrols, the typical valor 
and efficiency of the teams (notwithstanding 
their “ridiculously low compensation”), and the 
astonishing number of lives saved—4,650— 
since the nationalization of the service in 

1871. Estimating that in the past more than a 
thousand people drowned annually just off the 


coasts of Long Island and New Jersey, the article 
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reported forty wrecks off New Jersey alone in 


the previous year, but only ten deaths." 


The improvement of the American lifesaving 
service after 1878 became an irresistible story 
of heroism, progress, and national pride for the 
illustrated press. From a focus on sensational 
stories of death and disaster, as seen in the cov- 
erage of the wreck of the Atlantic, these maga- 
zines changed their outlook in the mid-1870s to 
feature uplifting tales of rescue and bravery. The 
surfman, like the fireman, was celebrated as a 
public hero; lifesaving dogs became household 


"6 American periodi- 


celebrities (see cats. 58, 59). 
cals saluted the pioneering English life brigades 
and praised the reform and innovation of the 
American service. “No subject at the present 
moment is more replete with vital and romantic 
interest at home and abroad than that of the 
American Life-saving Service,” wrote Harper’s 
New Monthly Magazine in 1882. “Its wonderful 
achievements have given it wide celebrity the 
world over, and foreign journals are advocat- 

ing the adoption of its methods in European 
countries.”"” Unique in the challenge of its 
extended shoreline and the resultant reliance on 
a paid, professional lifesaving corps supported 
by government appropriations, the American 
service was described in 1886 as “now the 
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world’s model organization of its kind. 


The statistics were indeed impressive. Between 
1876 and 1886 the loss of life from shipwreck 
dropped by 75 or 87 percent, according to 
different tallies. Millions of dollars of cargo 
were salvaged because of timely assistance, 

not to mention the uncounted savings of life 
and property thanks to the action of the night- 
time beach patrolmen, who averted trouble by 
warning ships away from the coast. Even more 
inspirational was the human interest found in 
the hardships endured and bravery displayed 
by the men themselves, who were recognized 
as folk heroes. Their courage and expertise, and 
the story of shipwreck and rescue, appeared 


again and again in periodicals, capped by two 


especially lengthy and powerful illustrated 

articles appearing in Scribner’s Monthly in 1880 
and in Harper’s New Monthly Magazine in 1882, 
shortly after Homer returned to New York from 


England.” 


The success of the new lifesaving stations 
detailed in Scribner’s and Harper's depended 

on both manpower and equipment, and much 
of the reform of the 1870s focused on bring- 
ing new technology and better procedures into 
play. The centerpiece of the station, even on a 
remote coast, was the lifeboat, sometimes just 

a local fishing vessel or “surfboat” outfitted for 
the purpose, usually set on a carriage that could 
be pulled by men or horses and launched from 
the beach, as seen in Edward Moran’s painting 
of 1866 (see fig. 16) or Homer’s The Wreck of 
1896 (see fig. 79). Specially designed vessels 
with superior buoyancy gained from cork lin- 
ings and airtight chambers had been invented 
at the turn of the century on the north coast of 
England, near Tynemouth. Weighted with an 
iron keel to be “self-righting” and built with a 
drainage system that made them “self-bailing,” 
the English lifeboat, seen in Homer’s Wreck 

of the “Iron Crown’ (see fig. 59), was improved 
over the decades to become the preferred model 
around the world. The English boats were 
heavy, however, and were typically launched 

in harbor or not far from their boathouses; 
American coastal brigades, often forced to haul 
their boats substantial distances down the beach 
without horses, preferred the lighter surfboats. 
Milton J. Burns’s The Coastguard (fig. 49), a 
stirring image of hope and purpose based on an 
illustration titled Launching the Surf-Boat first 
published in Scribner’s Monthly in 1880, showed 
the risk of swamping in the breakers and the 
need for speed, strength, and expert timing in 


the launching of an American lifeboat.'° 


Lifeboats were difficult to manage, hard to 
launch from rocky coastlines, and unsuited 
to some kinds of rescues, particularly in the 


worst weather. Many ships, such as the Atlantic, 
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Milton J. Burns (American, 
1853-1933) 

The Coastguard, 1887 

Etching 

15 % x 33% inches (39.4 x 86 cm) 
Prints and Photographs Division, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
(cat. 54) 





foundered far from a rescue station, in a spot 
where rocks and surf made it challenging for 
boats to come alongside. In that wreck, some 
passengers survived only by crossing hundreds 
of feet of water, hand over hand, on icy ropes 
(see cat. 22), and many women and children 
were swept away or died helplessly watching, 
lacking the strength and courage to save them- 
selves. In April 1873, responding to the loss 

of life on the Atlantic, the editors of Scientific 
American called for “the earnest attention of 
inventors,” hoping they would turn away from 
impracticable and useless schemes (such as 
“flying machines”) and devote their time and 
genius to “an effective and reliable life-preserv- 
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ing device. Let it at once be invented. 


In fact, such devices existed: the breeches 


buoy and the related “life car,” although, as 


the disaster of the Atlantic demonstrated, 


neither apparatus was yet widely understood 
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or utilized.’ As if in response to the call from 
Scientific American, three months later the 
Cornhill Magazine published the illustrated 
article “Rocket and Mortar Apparatus for 
Saving Life from Shipwreck, and Volunteer 
Life Brigades.” Noting the many improve- 
ments during the previous decades, and that 
“the subject is very little known,” the article 
described the newest technology, as well as the 
system of English lifesaving organizations that 
employed it. Wasting no time, Kimball and his 
new American service began in 1878 to test 
these new inventions, recommend improve- 
ments, and implement their use in lifesaving 
along the coast and on board ship.'** Both 


devices used a system of ropes and pulleys to 
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Detail of Claude-Joseph Vernet’s The 
Shipwreck, 1772 (see fig. 10) 





carry people to safety, avoiding the need for a 
boat and improving the efficacy of rescuers on 
the beach. 


The basic concept of the life line was not new: 
Vernet’s shipwreck painting of 1772 illustrates 
an early version of a rope with a spar rigged to 
travel back and forth between the ship and the 
rocks, carrying a clinging figure (fig. 50). Once 
a person made it to shore, those still on the ship 
pulled the spar back with a secondary “whip” 
line. It was easier to hang on to the spar than 
to a rope, but this system still required strength 
on the part of the passenger, and securing the 
main hawser between ship and shore remained 
chancy. At best, the rope might be attached to 

a barrel, thrown from the ship, and washed 


ashore, with the hope that people on the beach 


could secure the line. At worst, as in the case 
of the Atlantic, officers from the ship valiantly 
plunged into the sea carrying ropes and swam 


to the rocks to establish a life line. 


These risky and unreliable operations were 
revolutionized early in the nineteenth century 
on the east coast of England by Captain George 
William Manby, who in 1807 devised a mortar 
that could fire a bolt attached to a light rope 
out to a ship, or from the ship to the shore. 
Manby’s cannon apparatus, improved over the 
decades with rocket fire but slow to be utilized 
outside his own district, took a step forward 
when the U.S. Army began to experiment with 
the ordnance in 1878 on behalf of the newly 
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funded lifesaving service.” If expertly man- 
aged, the gun accomplished the first and most 
difficult step in the fraught process of establish- 
ing a “whip” on an endless loop between ship 
and shore. The whip could then be used like 

a clothesline to pull a stronger hawser out to 
the wreck; once firmly secured, this heavier 
cable could carry the weight of a “cradle,” “life 
chair,” or “life car” back and forth from ship 

to shore. The first life car, suspended on two 
pulleys or “blocks,” was little more than a 
canvas litter with curtains, improved around 
1848 by the American inventor Joseph Francis 
into a cigar-shaped metal capsule not unlike a 
sealed lifeboat. Capable of carrying five to nine 
passengers and well suited to women, children, 
and the infirm, the life car was enclosed and 
fairly watertight, and therefore appreciated as a 
more modest (if claustrophobic and terrifying) 
solution for women, but it was laborious and 
difficult to manage, and not all stations had 


such equipment.’ 


American brigades seem to have preferred a 
lighter, simpler, and more rough-and-ready 
apparatus, the breeches buoy, which hung on 
a single “traveler” or pulley. Improved from 
the earlier “boatswain’s chair” (basically a rope 
swing), the modern version used a pair of 


canvas “breeches,” or trousers, sewn to a cork 


life buoy. The trousers created a basketlike seat 
for a passenger or, as seen in Homer’s Life Line, 
for a coast guardsman who might carry a person 
unable to manage the crossing alone, such as a 
child or someone reluctant—as in the case of a 
woman in skirt and petticoats—to step into the 
breeches and expose her legs. The Yorkshire 
artist John Dawson Watson’s image The Life 
Brigade Man (location unknown), painted in 
Cullercoats about 1870, gave a closer view of the 
breeches buoy used by a woman who has been 
carried to the shore while circumventing the 
hanging seat, arriving “drenched with salt-water, 
chilled to insensibility, half drowned, yet still 
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living.” Printed in 1871 in Harper’s Weekly as 
“Saved from the Wreck” (fig. 51), the picture 

of a bearded, fatherly brigade hero tenderly 
managing the unconscious woman and her 
child offered a chivalrous and wholesome family 
narrative that may have supplied a subliminal 
model to Winslow Homer.”** If not the preferred 
apparatus for saving women, the breeches buoy 
appealed to artists such as Watson and Homer 
for the obvious reason that, unlike the life car, 

it exposed the figures and made visible the 


adventure and romance of the rescue.’”? 


The breeches-buoy apparatus was often the 
tool of those life brigades that were based on 
the beach or those that did not have lifeboats, 
although it was part of the equipment of most 
modern lifesaving stations by 1880. Especially 
suited to rescues from ships close to shore or in 
spots where boats could not go, it was gener- 
ally seen as faster and safer than a lifeboat, if 
the brigade was well practiced and resourceful. 
Teamwork was essential to the success of the 
operation and the maintenance of the equip- 
ment, and every brigade drilled regularly. It is 
likely that Homer witnessed such practice in 
England, as well as actual rescues (as with The 
Wreck of the “Iron Crown’; see pp. 56-57 below) 
in Cullercoats and North Shields in 1881-82. 
Back in the United States, he was reported to 
have visited Atlantic City in the summer of 


1883, when he witnessed the breeches-buoy 
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Saved, c. 1871 

Wood engraving, published in 
Harper's Weekly as “Saved from the 
Wreck,” December 23, 1871 
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practice.*° American professional brigades kept 
a weekly schedule of such drills, which seem to 
have been conducted to keep the crews sharp as 


well as for the benefit of public education. 


Americans did not have to go to the coast to 
learn about the drills, station houses, new boats 
and equipment, and heroic behavior of these 
brigades; they could read about them in articles 


lavishly illustrated by artists such as Milton 
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Perils of the Coast—The Life-Saving 
Service, 1881 

Wood engraving, published in 
Harper's Weekly, April 16, 1881 
18% x 14 inches (47 x 35.6 cm) 
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Department of American Art 
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PERILS OF THE COAST—THE LIFESAVING SERVICE—Daiws ax M. J, Bouxs—(Sue Paox 251.) 


Burns, who became a specialist in the lifesaving 
genre after being sent by Scribner's on a tour of 
the newly built or improved lifesaving stations 
along the Atlantic in 1879."* Burns’s drawings 
were published in Scribner’s Monthly in January 
1880 to accompany an extensive article by J. H. 
Merryman, and the artist was quickly recruited 
by rival editors at Harper’s to illustrate two 
related articles on rescue and the “perils of the 
coast” in 1881 (fig. 52), and a longer piece on the 
American Life-Saving Service by Martha J. Lamb 
early in 1882.’* From this point forward, Burns 
would be known for such scenes of maritime 
adventure. As a teenager, he had signed on 

to the crew of a ship chartered by the painter 
William Bradford (1823-1892), learning tips on 
both painting and maritime life on a voyage to 
the Arctic Ocean. Back in New York, he stud- 
ied drawing and found work as an illustrator; 
befriended Howard Pyle, Edwin Austin Abbey 
(1852-1911), and others in the field; and helped 
found the Salmagundi Sketch Club in 1871. 
Burns kept rooms in the University Building, 
where Homer briefly worked, and he married 
the daughter of Homer's friend the Civil War 
artist Alfred R. Waud (1828-1891).’* Described 
as a friend and perhaps a sketching companion 
of Homer's, Burns kept up a steady production 
of marine subjects—shipwrecks, rescues, fish- 
ing folk of Maine and the Grand Banks—that 
may have suggested the heroism of such topics 
to Homer. Burns’s A Marine Artist’s Studio (fig. 
53) depicts an environment similar to the one 
in which Homer staged his own marine figure 
subjects in the mid-1880s."* Like a younger 
ghost both preceding and following Homer, 
Burns also produced large etchings based on 
earlier work, such as The Coastguard (see fig. 
49) for Christian Klackner in 1887, at the same 
moment that Homer was publishing etchings 


after The Life Line (see pp. 75-77 below). 


For Homer, the subjects of Burns’s work may 
have reinforced the message that “the forces 
and processes by which a ship is reached 


when stranded within sight of land are among 


the most interesting studies of the present 
decade.” Text and illustrations by Burns and 
others proudly demonstrated the command 

of new equipment in the modern lifesaving 
service, while acknowledging that these tools 
were still puny in the face of natural forces 
and that human courage was indispensable. 
“It is impossible to exaggerate the awful 
circumstances attending a shipwreck,” noted 
Harper’s New Monthly Magazine in 1882. “The 
important machinery which human genius has 
contrived for saving life and property confided 
to the waves is hardly less remarkable than the 
courage and skill required to manage it suc- 


cessfully.”3° 


The message of “manly virtue” 
and modern heroism was unequivocal: “The 
professional skill of these men, their unfalter- 
ing energy and endurance, their steady bravery 
in the hour of supreme ordeal, and at all times 
their sober fidelity to duty, however hard or irk- 


some, are beyond all tribute.””” 


HOMER AND THE HEROES OF THE COAST AND 
THE SEA: CULLERCOATS, 1881-82 


Winslow Homer surely absorbed this torrent of 
illustrated literature on the lifesaving services in 
the United States and England. A witness to dis- 
aster in Gloucester in the summer of 1873, and 
then living on Ten Pound Island in Gloucester 
Harbor in the summer of 1880, he also devel- 
oped a new sensitivity to the atmosphere of the 
seaside and the life of a fishing community. 
Gradually growing more detached from the 

art world of New York and resolved to make a 
change in the “style and subjects of his artistic 
production,””* he sailed for Liverpool, England, 
on March 15, 1881. After visiting London for 
three weeks, he was established by summer in 
Cullercoats, a fishing village and holiday resort 
just north of where the river Tyne meets the 
North Sea."? 


Homer left no record of why he chose 
Cullercoats, and his first biographer’s conclu- 


sion that it was “happy chance” has not kept 





A MARINE ARTIST’S STUDIO. (DRAWN BY M. J. BURNS.) 


scholars from speculating at length.*° Some 
claim that he followed up a recommenda- 

tion from a shipboard passenger en route to 
London; others assume that he was drawn to 
its burgeoning artists’ colony, gathered in a 
picturesque spot untouched by the industrial 
revolution. Perhaps his friend Mauritz de Haas, 
who had been painting in the area, extolled the 
scenery and the lifestyle.’ Noting Homer’s 
methodical disposition, the scholar Abigail 
Booth Gerdts thinks his choice was unlikely to 
have been spontaneous. Because Homer was 
intentionally looking for a fresh beginning and 
new sources of inspiration, Gerdts suggests 
that he sought a community where the struggle 
with the sea was more clearly drawn than in 
Gloucester’s sheltered, cluttered harbor.'’** In 
Cullercoats, where the North Sea pounded the 
beach directly below the village, the crescent of 
sand at the base of the cliff became a theater of 
human toil as the fishing boats set off through 


the surf every evening. Dressing in picturesque 
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Alice Barber Stephens (American, 
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A Marine Artist's Studio, c. 1879 
Wood engraving, published in “Young 
Artist’s Life in New York,” Scribner's 
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Sheet 9’ x 6 inches (24.1 x 15.2 cm) 
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Watching the Tempest, 1881 
Watercolor over graphite on off-white 
wove paper 

14 x 19'%e inches (35.6 x 50.4 cm) 
Harvard Art Museums / Fogg 
Museum, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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costume and following old folkways, the citizens 
of Cullercoats seemed to be living relics of the 
past, facing without mitigation the elemental 
challenges of life. Like the people of Jozef 
Israéls’s paintings (see fig. 29), the fisherfolk of 
the Tynemouth district confronted the hardest 
truths of human existence: the work was weary- 
ing and relentless, the storms were famously 
cruel, and the risk of death at sea hung over 


every household." 


In response to this milieu, Homer’s work grew 
more sober and heroic. The dainty, stylish 
maidens of his earlier work, such as Yachting 
Girl (see fig. 5), were replaced by sturdy fish- 
wives (see fig. 32), and the cloudy weather 


turned his palette gray and blue, brown and 


gold, lit occasionally by a touch of red stockings 
or pink sunset. Most of all, the sea was ever 
present in his work as a context—if not a brutal 
force—shaping the lives and actions of the 
people he depicted. Still a figure painter, Homer 
learned in Cullercoats to think about the sea as 
a protagonist, and the place made him confront 
the difficulties of depicting wind, clouds, and 
heavy surf. The sunny skies seen in his work 
before 1880, even in ominous paintings such 

as Dad’s Coming! (see fig. 31), in Cullercoats fill 
with cloudy effects that, while based on natural 
observation, are formally more complex and 
emotionally more assertive. In his oil painting, 
stormy weather would become a preference 

for the rest of his life. Two decades later he 
would tell his friend John W. Beatty that he had 
learned to “never paint a blue sky . . . because it 
looks like the devil,” but he had also learned—in 
Cullercoats—to take advantage of the pictorial, 


expressive advantages of clouds." 


Tynemouth was also, perhaps not coincidentally 
for Homer, a famously pioneering locale for the 
invention of the lifeboat and the organization of 
volunteer lifesaving crews. Following an espe- 
cially disastrous storm in 1864, the first volun- 
teer life brigade formed in North Shields, just 
south of Cullercoats, and soon built a watch- 
house on the bluff overlooking the north pier 
protecting the mouth of the Tyne. Drawing on 
local mariners who supplemented the efforts of 
the government’s coast guard and the privately 
funded Royal National Lifeboat Institution, the 
Tynemouth brigade became the “chief, as well 
as parent” of a national and ultimately interna- 
tional movement to organize such volunteer 
teams. Cullercoats formed a brigade four days 
later and constructed its own stylish watchhouse 
in 1879 (seen in figs. 54-57), built on the site of 
the traditional community lookout. Its promi- 
nent clock tower and steeply pitched roof, which 
extended to cover a porch that overlooked the 
harbor and breakwater, dominated the skyline at 
the center of the village, not far from the studio 
that Homer rented." Not surprisingly, the 
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Winslow Homer 

Perils of the Sea, 1881 

Watercolor over black chalk on paper 
14% x 20'%e inches 

(37 ple xs Se Z7GK) 

Sterling and Francine Clark 


this site, and to the subject of lifesaving.'*° 


Drawn by the prospect of struggle and occa- 
sional disaster, Homer settled in to witness the 
daily rhythm of preparation and launching, 


Art Institute, Williamstown, 
Massachusetts, 1955.774 


followed by the suspense of waiting until the 
fishing fleet returned each morning. The mood 
of anxiety intensified when bad weather arrived 
overnight, and the fate of the fleet engaged all 
onlookers, as Homer illustrates in Watching the 
Tempest (fig. 54). As in an earlier moment in the 
action told by Moran’s Launching the Life Boat 
(see fig. 16), figures gather on the beach below 
the watchhouse. At the foot of the boat ramp, 
men in cork life vests grasp the gunwales of a 
local fishing boat (a “coble”) and women clasp 
their shawls against the wind; all look to the sea, 
awaiting a sign of the returning boats, a signal 
of distress, or perhaps a break in the weather 
that will allow them to launch. Above, on the 
cliff, anxious figures line the rail, adding to the 
sense of anticipation. Thomas B. Clarke, the 
first owner of this painting, was thrilled by its 
mood of “wild excitement and expectancy, when 
humanity experiences at its deepest the deadly 


tumult and peril of the elements.”"*’ 


Homer moved up the ramp to the top of the cliff 
to compose his principal statement of this wait- 
ing and watching theme, Perils of the Sea (fig. 
55), which encapsulates the emotions elicited 
by the threat of loss. Summoning dread in his 
title, Homer also evoked the traditional legal 
language of marine insurance policies, as well 
as the chorus from the popular “Navy Hymn,” 
recently added to the Protestant Episcopal 
hymnal.’** He captured the tense mood of the 
watchhouse site and the physical and emo- 
tional division of the sexes, as men in oilskins 
grouped below the rail point down the coast, 
while women above the rail clutch their cloth- 
ing against the storm.'*? But again, many gazes 
are directed to the same, unseen point; as in 
Watching the Tempest, the village is united in its 


concern, and as in Forebodings (see fig. 32), the 
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Perils of the Sea, 1888 

Etching 
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The Wreck of the “Iron Crown,” 1881 
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title suggests the worst. When Clarke described 
the picture in the catalogue of his collection in 
1891, he assumed that the subject was the entire 
community’s anxious monitoring of a ship- 


wreck offshore.’*° 


Scenes of watching must have been familiar in 
Cullercoats; certainly they appear in numerous 
drawings by Homer of figures and boats around 
the watchhouse, such as Two Women and a 
Child at a Rail (fig. 56). Circling his subject 

and refining his ideas in such sketches, Homer 
arrived at the strikingly abstract composition of 
Perils of the Sea, in which figures are silhouetted 
against the bright reflective surface of the sea; as 
the annotation on one of his drawings observes: 
“Sky the same value as road—but nothing as 
white as water.” Distilling his many drawings 
to create a composition of maximum visual and 
emotional impact, Homer showed his satisfac- 
tion with this image by reworking it in 1888 

as a large etching (fig. 57), the same size as 

the watercolor (although the image is reversed 
by printing). The etching reduced the detail, 
erasing the rail and the pointing arm of one 

of the men to emphasize the simple, banded 
composition with its strong zones of light and 
dark, the surprising effect of the bright sea, and 
the poignant, ghostly, and very delicately drawn 


contour of the united crowd. 


Although assembled from many studies, Perils 
of the Sea may have been inspired by a particular 
storm and wreck down the coast. The heavy 
weather of the North Sea blew into Cullercoats 
in the autumn of 1881, driving the barque 

Iron Crown aground while attempting to enter 
the harbor at Tynemouth in the early hours 

of October 21. A rocket successfully secured 

a breeches-buoy apparatus to the ship from 
the south Tynemouth pier, and five crewmen 
were saved before the local lifeboat, the Charles 
Dibdin, was launched with much difficulty 
through the surf. Fourteen more crewmen 

and the captain’s wife were brought back to 
the beach in the lifeboat early that morning, 


but onlookers were soon dismayed to spot 
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another man on the deck of the Iron Crown, 
fruitlessly attempting to launch one of the ship’s 
lifeboats.” At about 11:00 a.m., just as the 
lifeboat was being launched a second time by 
the weary crew, “a little cab turned up with an 
old Cullercoats fisherman . . . [and] out stepped 
a dapper medium-sized man with a watercolor 
sketching block and sat down on the ways. He 
made a powerful drawing with some charcoal 
and some pastel.” Evidently having learned of 
the wreck in Cullercoats, Homer had traveled 
down the coast to join the crowds witnessing 
the rescue from the bluff. Perhaps disappointed 
to have missed the breeches-buoy rescue, which 
had taken place in the dark by the light of 
rockets, he arrived in time to record the second 
launch of the lifeboat, as observed from along- 
side the Tynemouth Volunteer Life Brigade’s 


watchhouse on the bluff. His surviving sketch 
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(fig. 58) shows the Charles Dibdin again strug- 
gling through the surf to the ship, where a 
lifeboat dangles uselessly from one davit, while 
“the sound of her ragged sails flapping in the 


wind resembled a volley of musketry.”"™ 


Returning to his studio, Homer prepared 
another, larger, more finished study in charcoal 
and gouache of the launching of the Charles 
Dibdin (Cooper-Hewitt, National Design 
Museum, New York), rehearsing the position 
of the boat and the postures of the crew within 
it. Both studies and perhaps some photographs 
of the ship served in the preparation of an 

even larger watercolor, The Wreck of the “Iron 
Crown’ (fig. 59), that eliminated the context of 
the watching crowd and dropped the viewpoint, 
telescoping it forward.’ Such an imaginary 


vantage was a fiction that removed references 
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The Coming Away of the Gale, 
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to the bluff, the crowd, the piers at the harbor 
mouth, and the actual distance at which any 
witness might have stood watching, but it was a 
device common to marine painting, necessary 
to achieve the immediacy and detail that the 
subject demanded, and one Homer had used 
before (see figs. 20, 21). Intending to capital- 
ize on the newsworthiness of his subject, he 
brought this composition to the fine finish of 
an “exhibition” watercolor. As in Perils of the 
Sea, Homer used scraping, sponging, mask- 
ing, and overlaid washes, showing a command 
of technique suited to English expectations of 
work for formal, public display, and a dramatic 
shift away from the small, sketchy watercolors 
he had so often shown in the 1870s (see figs. 7, 
8).°° He exhibited the watercolor in the window 
of a Newcastle gallery that winter and then sent 
The Wreck of the “Iron Crown” to Boston, priced 
at $250. It was his first shipwreck subject since 
The Wreck of the “Atlantic” (see fig. 23) and his 
first attempt at a marine action subject based on 


eyewitness experience.'” 


Homer sent a sheaf of watercolors home from 
England as he was preparing his own departure 
in 1882. These paintings, depicting the stalwart 
fisherfolk and stormy coast of Cullercoats, won 
rave reviews when they were exhibited in Boston 
and New York after his return that November. 
His sojourn in England had accomplished a 
remarkable transformation of his subject matter 


and technique, inspiring a surge of rekindled 
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respect and admiration from his audience. The 
praise heaped on his watercolors early in 1883 
must have been gratifying, but Homer was 
eager to prove himself in oils as well. Always 
the realm of his largest, most serious efforts, oil 
painting now absorbed his attention as he took 
the heroic themes of his Tynemouth watercolors 


to anew monumentality.® 


THE COMING AWAY OF THE GALE 


The first major painting Homer exhibited in 
New York after his return, The Coming Away of 
the Gale of 1883, offered a sweeping digest of 
his Cullercoats work on the largest canvas he 
had ever undertaken.*? The painting depicted a 
woman with a child on her back, striding along 
the cliff promenade with the life-brigade house 
at Cullercoats on the left, a boat at the ready, 
and a knot of fisherman scanning the stormy 
horizon, as if preparing to launch a rescue. 
Substantially repainted ten years later, the 
original appearance of the painting is known 
only from a photograph (fig. 60). Similar in 
composition to Perils of the Sea, it replaced the 
two women looking worriedly out to sea with 

a lone figure, dauntlessly “coming away” as 

the storm also abates, her apron fluttering, 

as scholars have noted, like the draperies of a 
modern Winged Victory of Samothrace."®° As 
with Perils of the Sea, sketches from Cullercoats 
showing the same silhouette of the brigade 
house and its waiting boats, similar huddled 
groups looking anxiously out to sea (see fig. 
32), and strong women walking along the beach 
were gathered into a composite statement. 
Against a background of roiling clouds and sea, 
Homer summarized his themes of life, death, 
and waiting at the edge of the ocean, and the 
fundamentally segregated experience of the 
men, who engage with the sea, and the women, 


who endure the losses. 


With high hopes and his highest-ever asking 
price ($2,500), Homer sent The Coming Away 


of the Gale as his only submission to the spring 
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exhibition of the National Academy of Design 
in New York, where it immediately drew serious 
attention."*' Some of the critics found it “vigor- 
ous and spirited” and declared it “masterly, 
and... in the most complete harmony,” 

but others thought it too big—loose and 
uncertain’—and complained about the “hard 
drawing and theatrical arrangement” of the 
figures and the “harsh and displeasing” or “cold 
and ugly” coloring."® The painting’s compos- 

ite structure, assembled from diverse earlier 
sketches, showed weakness along the seams: 
the abrupt juxtaposition of the woman in the 
foreground and the figures in the distance made 
it hard to judge the space; the brigade house 
(somewhat revised from reality) read like a flat 
silhouette; and the cropped coble created spatial 
confusion."°° Despite some words of praise, the 
repeated judgment was of “a sad disappoint- 


"7 and “far below his mark” after the tri- 


ment 
umph of his watercolors the previous month." 
The painting went unsold and remained in his 
studio, stinging Homer for nearly ten years 
before he cut it down, repainted it substantially, 
and exhibited it again to a more favorable recep- 
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tion in 1893 as The Gale (fig. 61). 


His revisions a decade later spoke to the criti- 
cisms the painting had received, for—although 
the surviving black-and-white photograph of the 
painting before it was altered cannot indicate 
his original palette—initial complaints about the 
“purplish” color seem to have been remedied, 
with skies and water repainted gray and blue- 
green in the bolder style Homer developed in 
the 1890s.”° The “awkward” design was altered 
by cutting the painting down to the same size 
as his other major paintings of the mid-1880s 
(30 x 48 inches), trimming about three inches 
from the top, four inches from the bottom, and 
about fourteen inches from the left in order to 
center the figure of the woman, who, although 
otherwise unchanged, looms larger and more 
powerful within the frame. The brigade house 
and fishermen, criticized in 1883 as insuffi- 


ciently distant from the woman, were cropped 


or painted out; the boat and the remaining bit 
of the watchhouse verandah, still faintly visible 
on the surface of the painting, were replaced 
with a view of surf and rocks. Still dramatic, the 
underlying suspense, the potential tragedy, and 
the bravery of the young woman were removed, 
along with most of the English context. Initially, 
however, the painting told a story of looming 
danger and rescue, and this subject remained 
on Homer's mind as he brooded, surely more 
unhappy than even his most “disappointed” crit- 


ics over the response to his painting. 


To recover, he picked up watercolors again, 
painting the sea pounding on the rocks of 
Prout’s Neck, where he spent part of the sum- 
mer of 1883 in the Homer clan’s new vacation 
home, The Ark. He already knew the coast, for 
the family had been visiting Maine since 1875, 
and perhaps he was already planning the crea- 
tion of a studio retreat where he could continue 
his marine painting.” His frame of mind after 
the upset of The Coming Away of the Gale might 
be read in the reversal of fortune depicted in 
The Ship's Boat (fig. 62), painted that summer, 
which depicts an every-man-for-himself chaos 
that contrasts strongly with the teamwork and 
heroism of The Wreck of the “Iron Crown”. The 
crew of a dory has been tossed into the surf, and 
four men struggle to hang on to the overturned 
boat and survive being slammed onto a rocky 
shore. The coast looks like Prout’s Neck, but the 
subject may have been based on recollections 
of Cullercoats (the New York Times categorized 
it as an English subject) or a recent “heart- 
rending” account of the loss of an American 
lifesaving crew whose boat capsized while 
attempting a rescue.” However, apart from its 
distressing subject, the most remarkable aspect 
of the picture is the vantage point at sea: the 
artist—and the viewer—seems to be in another 
boat, or riding the next breaker, witnessing the 
action from an indeterminate point on the water 
and sharing the obstructed view of events and 
the confusion of the swimmers. Japanese in 


its strong diagonals and cropping, the image 


is another in the artist’s long series of such 
suspended, omniscient viewpoints concluded 
by the startling Kissing the Moon of 1904 
(Addison Gallery of American Art, Andover, 
Massachusetts), which revisits a similar crew 
still in their dory, also cropped by an enormous 
wave in the foreground, and mostly seen in 
lost profile.’ 


Shown in Boston late in 1883, and then in New 
York at the American Water Color Society’s 
exhibition early in 1884, The Ship’s Boat 


received mixed reviews: opinions differed on 





the painting of the water, the best and worst 


parts, and the actual danger of the scene. 

One critic felt that neither the shoreline nor 

the weather was sufficiently threatening, but 
another was thrilled by the prospect of the men 
being dashed on the rocks.’” An answer to these 
critics may be found in Homer's pencil sketch 
(fig. 63) for The Ship’s Boat, which, though 

tiny and summary, includes detail not present 
in the watercolor. A wave crashes over a rock 
that has trapped the boat, seen on its side with 


figures clinging to the stern, while two figures 
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Winslow Homer 

The Ship's Boat, 1883 
Watercolor on paper 

16 x 29 inches (40.6 x 73.7 cm) 
New Britain Museum of American 
Art, Connecticut. Charles F. Smith 
Fund, 1940.2 
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Winslow Homer 

From the Retina of a Drowned Man, 
1881-83 

Graphite on wove paper, mounted 
in an album 

3% x 4’ inches (8.5 x 12.4 cm) 
Cooper-Hewitt, National Design 
Museum, New York, Smithsonian 
Institution. Gift of Charles Savage 
Homer, Jr., 1912-12-253 
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Winslow Homer 

The Life Line, 1884 

Oil on canvas 

28% x 44% inches (72.7 x 113.7 cm) 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. 


The George W. Elkins Collection, 
E1924-4-15 (cat. 65) 
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appear to have clambered onto the rock. In the 
foreground, a hand reaches from the water, 
chillingly reminiscent of the drowning slaves 
who pathetically reach above the waves in the 
foreground of Turner’s The Slave Ship (Slavers 
Throwing Overboard the Dead and Dying, Typhoon 
Coming On) of 1840 (Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston). Celebrated in the writings of John 
Ruskin, the first owner of the painting, The 
Slave Ship had recently been acquired by the 
Boston collector Alice Sturgis Hooper, who lent 
the painting from 1876 to 1879 to the Museum 
of Fine Arts, where it became the center of a 
new round of political and artistic controversy.”° 
Perhaps an encounter with Turner’s traumatic 
image of storm and death, combined with the 
story of a recent tragedy and his own restless 
insecurity, inspired in Homer a vision of disas- 
ter; his annotation on the sketch grimly declared 
the subject to be “from the retina of a drowned 
man,” acknowledging the horror of the partici- 
patory viewpoint that his watercolor shared with 


Turner's masterpiece.” 


THE LIFE LINE 


Determined to answer his critics with an 
important composition in oil, Homer began 
The Life Line in the summer or autumn of 

1883 (fig. 64). Exploring a different moment 

in the suspenseful story told by The Wreck of 
the “Iron Crown” and The Coming Away of the 
Gale, and a more hopeful outcome than that 
seen in The Ship’s Boat, he moved in closer to 
the figures, focusing on the interaction of new 
technology and human heroism. Responding 
to the complaints made about The Coming 
Away of the Gale, Homer offered an image with 
more pictorial and dramatic unity, bringing the 
separate worlds of men and women together 
into a thrilling, shared combat with the sea.” 
Perhaps he was provoked by the spate of articles 
on lifesaving in contemporary periodicals (see 
pp. 45-52; fig. 52), or a particular account of the 
recent “gallant rescue” of fainting women and 


children by a breeches buoy at Long Branch, a 


New Jersey beach resort he had frequented for 
years.’”? The coastline below the Sandy Hook 
lighthouse, which guarded the southern portal 
to New York Bay, was famous for its treacherous 
shoals and its new, state-of-the-art lifesaving sta- 
tions. Homer’s first biographer, William Howe 
Downes, explained that the artist’s experience 
in England inspired the wish to describe “a not 
uncommon scene during a storm off the New 
Jersey coast, the rescue of seamen and pas- 
sengers from a shipwrecked vessel by the use 
of the breeches buoy.” According to Downes, 
Homer went to Atlantic City in the summer of 
1883 and “made friends of the members of one 
of the life-saving crews,” who demonstrated for 
him their new equipment and procedures.'*° 
Finishing the painting in New York, probably 
in the fall of 1883, Homer worked on the roof 
of the Tenth Street Studio building, rigging up 
a scenario that we might imagine from Milton 
Burns’s contemporary illustration of the marine 
painter’s studio (see fig. 53). Taking a canvas 
almost as large as the one used the previous 
year for The Coming Away of the Gale, he laid 
down a blackish priming layer to establish a 
stormy tone. A “big mulatto man and his sister” 
were hired to pose, so that Homer could work 
from life, “occasionally drenching them with a 
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dipper of water from a tub. 


His picture demonstrates Homer’s long practice 
as a storyteller as well as his genius for leaving 
much to the imagination. The story, at once 
surprising, puzzling, and exciting to slowly 
comprehend, centers on a semiconscious young 
woman in the arms of a man. Together, they 

are suspended above the sea in a breeches buoy 
that is traveling on a rope stretched from one 
side of the picture to the other. Again, as in The 
Ship’s Boat (see fig. 62) or At Sea—Signalling 

a Passing Steamer (see fig. 21), the viewpoint 
hangs supernaturally in space, putting the spec- 
tator literally at sea, in the midst of the action. 
Soaking wet and blown by the wind, the figures 
swing above a trough between two giant waves; 


the man’s right leg drags through the water as 
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one roller breaks on the rocks at the right, while 
the backwash gathers at the left into the wall of 
a new wave that threatens to engulf them again. 
Visual clues help us to complete the story: at the 
left, hints of flapping sails, lines, and the ghostly 
wall of a vessel suggest a ship in distress; at the 
right, a distant promontory, with tiny waving 
figures, indicates the rocky coastline that has 
undone the ship and the direction of the rescu- 
ers on shore. Blinded by her wind-blown shawl, 
the man holds the woman tightly and struggles 
forward and to the right, as if striding toward 
the beach. 


Many of the components of Homer’s picture 
are familiar from the shipwreck tradition: a ship 
on the rocks, a stormy sky, massive waves, and 
figures battling to make it to shore, including 

a classic hero, strong, active, and anonymous, 
and a quintessential passive maiden. Inheriting 
this legacy of shipwreck and rescue, Homer 
followed the path of Géricault, Dawe, and other 
romantic figure painters (see figs. 24, 26, 27, 
44), drawing closer to the victims of the wreck 
to describe a particular experience rather than 
embracing the larger chaos of the storm and a 
panorama of multiple vignettes of distress, as 
seen in the work of Vernet, Turner, and Moran 
(see figs. 10, 13, 15)."* Pressing the conventions 
to an extreme, Homer updated them by moving 
in and simplifying, beginning with the focus 
on an ambiguous moment in the middle of the 
action and the remarkable elimination of all but 
a few clues to the location of the ship and the 
shore. Cropped and flattened, the picture takes 
on the modernity of a telephoto image, or the 
stylishness of a Japanese print.’ Homer’s wish 
to be dramatic and artistic becomes clear when 
comparing his painting to the more journalistic 
illustrations of a similar event by colleagues 
such as Burns (see fig. 52). When all points of 
the story—ship, shore, and breeches buoy—are 
shown, the composition will be awkwardly 
foreshortened or weakened by distance."** By 
contrast, Homer’s compositional and narrative 


strategy requires the viewer to imagine the rest 


of the adventure: the ship’s awful collision with 
the rocks, the desperation on board, the rig- 
ging of the life line, the awkward loading of the 
breeches buoy, and the unknown force on the 


beach pulling the figures to shore. 


Homer's scenario was additionally novel 
because of the ingenious new lifesaving 
apparatus at the center of the picture, which 

he presents with tantalizing incompleteness, 
assuming either a knowledgeable or (more 
likely) an intensely curious and wondering audi- 
ence. Dramatically set against a cloud of white 
spray and deliberately fragmented or obscured, 
the mysterious equipment bears the weight of 
the tangled pair from the small, visually delicate 
point of the pulley; the anchor points of the 
rope are invisible left and right, and no human 
assistance is shown, other than the useless far- 
away figures on the cliff. Half-seen and poorly 
understood, the apparatus feels inherently 


fragile, suspensefully insecure. 


Small details help the spectator read the hopeful 
progress of the rescue: the smaller “whip” rope 
is taut to the right, demonstrating the energy 

of the team on the beach drawing the pair to 
shore; at the left, the returning whip (which will 
be used to draw the breeches buoy back to the 
vessel) lies slack in the water behind them. As 
the art historian Jules Prown has taught us to 
notice, droplets hang along the heavier upper 
rope at the right, while to the left the rope has 
been wrung dry by the passage of the pulley and 
its heavy burden." There is pleasure in figuring 
out the story and detecting progress, but while 
we might be reassured to see that here “tragedy 
is taking a happy turn,” danger remains. “The 
rescue, unless something breaks, is merely a 
matter of time. But time is also precious,” noted 


a breathless reviewer in 1884.'*° 


The rope does 
not seem strong enough for its precious cargo; 
the wind is fierce, and the next wave may hit 


them hard; something could break. 


Simplifying his focus, Homer also streamlined 


the narrative by eliminating the child that so 


frequently added a sentimental and whole- 
some note to midcentury images, such as in 
Shipwrecked Mother and Child (see fig. 28), 
They're Saved! They’re Saved! (see fig. 44), and 
Saved (see fig. 51), with its fatherly hero. The 
departure of the family story also opens the door 
to romance between these two strangers, mak- 
ing the subject—and the isolation of the figures, 
together and alone—infinitely more exciting 
and dangerous. Added to the emotion triggered 
by the memory of related rescue subjects, this 
new tension would have been enhanced by the 
viewer's recollection of the forlorn motif of the 


"87 which also lies 


drowned maiden on the shore, 
subliminally within The Life Line. Inverting the 
deep structure of The Wreck of the “Atlantic” (see 
fig. 23), where a woman lies dead, betrayed by 
men and overwhelmed by the sea, Homer could 
assume that the negative cast of that subject (or 
its embedded literary, historical, and visual ante- 
cedents, including many horrifying accounts of 
female shipwreck victims and myriad repre- 
sentations of Paul and Virginia and “The Wreck 
of the Hesperus,” seen in figs. 24, 26; cat. 27) 
would be conjured in the minds of viewers as 
they hoped for a more positive version of the 
same story in this painting. Homer's heroine is 
alive, and his hero is present and persevering, 
but the shadow of an all-too-familiar reversal 
adds a shudder: the spectator knows that the 
protector/rescuer has been known to fail (like 
the captains of the Hesperus and the Atlantic, or 
the powerless Paul), and that often the heroine 
has been found dead on the beach. Homer 

may have wished to suggest a happy outcome 
while masterfully playing on these deep fears. 
Perhaps he also intuited that his contemporaries 
in the 1880s, unlike the antebellum audience, 
were retreating from confrontational images 

of death."** His talent was to suggest both 
alternatives, as if gathering a pair of pendant 
pictures, in the mode of Vernet, into a single 


suspenseful image. 


Laden with these invisible, oppositional pos- 


sibilities, The Life Line deliberately focuses on a 


simple encounter between two figures, clearly 
clothed in contemporary dress, deftly swinging 
between the generic and the particular. The site 
is vaguely depicted, inspired by accounts from 
the New Jersey coast but probably, like The Ship’s 
Boat, based on the rocks and surf at Prout’s 
Neck. There are few clues to locate any specific 
place on the North Atlantic seaboard between 
New England and Ireland or Cornwall, but that 
context is sufficiently precise: it is the track 

of the transatlantic steamer. Every American 
viewer in Homer’s day could supply, from 
personal experience or newspaper accounts, a 


likely location. 


Likewise, Homer suspends his figures 
between portraiture and stereotype. To begin 
with, who exactly is this maiden? Perhaps 
sensing that his audience was tiring of his 
English subjects, Homer turned away from 
the women of Cullercoats, seen the previous 
year in The Coming Away of the Gale, who 

were old-fashioned, timeless types, physically 
powerful and independent, capable of standing 
their ground. Instead, his heroine is evidently 
modern, probably American: smaller, frailer, 
corseted, her ankles daintily crossed in a 
genteel reprise—in drastically reversed circum- 
stances—of his Yachting Girl of 1880 (see fig. 
5), she is the type he had favored in the 1870s, 
sometimes in a similar twisted, reclining pose 
with knees exposed, as a languorous shepherd- 
ess of Houghton Farm or the sensuous victim 
of The Wreck of the “Atlantic” (see figs. 23, 25)."° 
Homer, a fastidious dresser whose profession as 
an illustrator relied on his attention to contem- 
porary fashion, gives us a few costume hints 

to her identity: wearing a plain traveling dress, 
she is a modest, middle-class girl, less affluent 
than Henry Bacon’s chic shipboard ladies (see 
figs. 3, 4) or the fashion plates seen strolling 

in the forest and along the beach in Homer’s 
earlier work, but too refined and urbane to be 
a farm girl or a laborer. Her dress suggests her 
normal life, unexpectedly interrupted by storm 


and devastation; inherently pathetic, it inspires 
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speculation about her identity and her story: 
Where has she come from? Why was she on 
the ship? Maybe she is a schoolteacher or the 
captain’s daughter, or perhaps a genteel immi- 
grant. Her ordinary costume, neither fancy nor 
impoverished, puts her in a deliberately vague 
but recognizable class, triggering protective 
instincts that spring from a sense of familiar- 
ity and ownership. For Homer’s audience, she 
must have looked like someone’s sister, daugh- 
ter, sweetheart, employee, neighbor—a blame- 
less victim of terrible circumstances. Saving her 
becomes the noble rescue of all such passengers 
and potentially of all white immigrant women, 
the mothers (perhaps at a generational remove) 
of all European-descended Americans, and the 
precious vessels of the nation’s religious life, 


domestic virtue, and refinement.'”° 


As we consider her identity and her predica- 
ment, we also notice that she is soaking wet. 
Her dress clings suggestively to follow the 
curves of her body, “the lines of which are as 
distinctly marked as if the figure were nude,” 

as one newspaper noted.'” Rent into ribbons to 
hint at long hours of suffering on the wreck, her 
skirt flutters provocatively in the wind between 
the legs of the man, and just above her knees a 
tear in the fabric opens to reveal an electrifying 
flash of pink skin. “Her legs are more or less 
shown above the knees,” observed the writer for 


the New York Times with eager exaggeration: 


Then, the drenching she has received makes 

her dress cling to bust and thighs, outlining her 
whole form most admirably. She is a buxom 
lassie, by no means ill-favored in figure and face. 
Her disordered hair, torn skirt, drenched dress, 
and set face call for sympathy; a redness of the 
skin above her stockings hints at a cruel blow, and 
puts the climax on one’s pity; at the same time, 


one can not forget her beauty.’ 


Such smitten spectators’ responses demonstrate 
the lively imagination of the Victorians and the 
provocativeness of the young woman’s situation 
to viewers in 1884, for to modern eyes she is 


modestly dressed and her torso looks corseted, 


even ironclad, rather than soft and exposed, 

like the body of the woman in The Wreck of the 
“Atlantic.” Indeed, the Times critic could compli- 
ment Homer on the “sensuousness, a feeling 
for physical beauty in the woman’s form, which 
is none the less admirable because, true as it is, 


it will not shock the most decorous.”"™ 


That balance between sensuousness and 
decorum was carefully crafted. Described by 


” 


newspaper reviewers as “swooning,” “fainting,” 


” ” 


“lifeless,” “unconscious,” or “numb with fright, 
the woman falls away dramatically with her 
right arm hanging limply and her head thrown 
back, much like the rescued damsels of Deas, 
Maurer, De Vaere, and Watson (see figs. 40-42, 
51). Evidently she is so helpless that she needs 
an escort to make it to the shore; ordinarily the 
surfmen only went out to the ship if confusion 
reigned on board, or if passengers were too weak 
to ride the breeches buoy alone. However, the 
woman’s ankles are tensely crossed, maintain- 
ing propriety, and her left arm holds tight to the 
rope. It seems that she is alive, helping herself 
in a small way while perhaps feigning uncon- 
sciousness to remain aloof from her rescuer, 
sparing them both the embarrassment of eye 
contact. Her small gesture of self-preservation 
concedes to the expected condition of female 
delicacy and passive resignation to the will of 
God, nature, or her rescuer, as told in countless 
reports of female shipwreck victims.'°* One 
critic described her “instinctive” grasp of the 
rope despite her “nerveless” state, but another 
found her pose insincere, suggesting that her 
“graceful combination of nether limbs, and the 
tranquil abandon to the situation betray entire 
consciousness of the romantic position.”'® 
Collaborating with the artist in a little theater of 
discretion, she allows her hero the freedom to 
do what it takes to save them both, while also 
giving the viewer free rein to examine unchal- 


lenged every detail of her appearance. 


Who is her hero? Dressed in oilskins and boots, 
he is a “sailor, or rather coast guardsman, for 


he is dressed more like a fisherman than a 


sailor,” 


bent on a professional lifesaving mis- 
sion. From what we can make of him, mostly 
hidden by her shawl, he is tall, burly, and force- 
ful, a “rough seaman” who in all ways presents 
a manly contrast to her delicate femininity.'” 

“It is one man and one woman, the one helpless 
and the other strong, and few can turn from 
the canvas without emotion,” wrote the critic 

of the New York Herald, identifying the central 
dynamic of the image."®* Homer stressed this 
gender opposition in the juxtaposition of their 
large and tiny boots, his giant fist and her dainty 
hand, his dark skin and her fair complexion. 
Knowing that Homer’s models were a mulatto 
and his sister, we might see the difference in 
skin tone as a part of his observation from 

life, enhanced to emphasize her refinement, 
weakness, and deathlike pallor and his ruddy, 
outdoor, working-class vitality. Figure painters 
from Peter Paul Rubens to Deas (see fig. 40) 
had contrasted men and women by skin tone, 
but it is possible that Homer’s model really was 
a fisherman or surfman. As Thomas Eakins’s 
photographs from the early 1880s demonstrate, 
many fishermen in New Jersey and along the 
Delaware River were African American, and 

so was at least one famous East Coast life 
brigade.’®° But if this story of race, added to the 
tension of class difference, was present in his 
model or latently possible in the world of lifesav- 
ing, Homer suppressed it by completely obscur- 
ing the man’s head and reducing the contrast 
between the woman’s face and his hand, seen 
to be much more dramatic in the preparatory 


drawing for the painting (fig. 65). 


This full-scale study, the only one to survive for 
The Life Line, tells a bit more about the profile 
of the life-brigade man, evidently young, clean 
shaven, and square jawed under his oilskin 
sou wester. More important, it reveals the 
sequence of artistic choices Homer made as 
he completed his painting. Focusing on the 
complexity of the poses, the drawing illustrates 
his first solution to the management of the 


romance in his story of intertwined strangers: 
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Winslow Homer 

Study for “The Life Line,” c. 1883 
Charcoal and white chalk on cream 
wove paper, lined 

17/6 x 11 inches (44.9 x 28 cm) 
Cooper-Hewitt, National Design 
Museum, New York, Smithsonian 
Institution. Gift of Charles Savage 
Homer, Jr., 1912-12-34 (cat. 66) 
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just as the woman closes her eyes and leans 
away from her rescuer, the man turns away, 
straining to see the shore but also avoiding 

eye contact or close proximity to her bosom. 

Far from Watson’s tender and solicitous life- 
brigade man (see fig. 51) or the attentive escort 
in Homer’s Homeward-Bound (see fig. 2), this 
man looks away, all business, his gaze fixed 

on the beach. Evidently, however, their contact 
was still too intense, as the passionate energy 

in Homer’s drawing reveals. At a late moment, 
he decided to completely obscure his hero’s 
identity: “Winslow Homer originally painted the 
face of the coast guardsman in his masterwork 
‘The Life Line,’” said the Evening Telegram, “but 
finding that it scattered the interest, boldly 
threw over it the shawl of the fainting woman 
who lies in his arms.”*°° Many other critics 
recognized the utility of this device: the New 
York Times writer approvingly noted that “the 
hiding of his features concentrates the attention 
very cleverly on his comrade,” and the critic 
Mariana Griswold Van Rensselaer pointed to the 
omission of the sailor’s face as a demonstration 


of Homer’s rare “constructive imagination.” 


How many would have felt that to paint it as it 
must be painted, if at all, would be to distract 
attention from the principal figure to create two 
centres of interest, to weaken, not enhance, the 
impressiveness of the whole? And how many 
could have effected the omission so simply yet 
significantly>—the sailor’s scarf had blown across 
his face and thus we saw that fierce winds as well 


as waters warred against him.*” 


As a realistic touch, describing the chaos of the 
moment and the action of the wind, and on 
formal and symbolic levels, the shawl works 
brilliantly—as a visual note, adding bright color 
contrast and vivacious movement, and as a flag 
of human life, calling out the warmth in the 
woman’s skin against an otherwise chilly, gray- 
blue world. Like the red shawl in the Landseer 
and Deas rescue paintings (see figs. 36, 40), it 
expresses the excitement of the moment.** But 
the narrative shift is important, too, beginning 


with Homer’s artistic and emotional choice 


to feature the woman—in keeping with the 
tradition of such scenes of drowning and rescue 
(see figs. 24-28)—and diminish the role of the 
surfman hero, recently the focus of so much 
public discussion and visual culture. Clearly, 
Homer decided to reduce the interaction of the 
two figures, veiling the line of the woman’s arm 
where it contacts the man’s shoulder and neck 
and removing even the possibility of exchanged 
glances. The woman now rules the visual and 
emotive center of the painting, and at the same 
time her rescuer retreats, faceless and generic. 
His expression of determination is lost, and 
with it goes access to his thoughts. Now, like the 
horseman in Prairie on Fire (see fig. 40) or the 
sailor in They're Saved! They're Saved! (see fig. 
44), he has become a truly anonymous hero. 
But, diminished as an individual, he also gains 
an exciting element of mystery as a masked 
crusader. Strangers thrown together in life- 
and-death circumstances, these two may reach 
the beach and separate, never meeting again; 
forever she will wonder with a little flutter 

of emotion, who was that man? This classic 
scenario, enduring more than a century later 

in the chivalry of Zorro, the Lone Ranger, and 
Batman, added romance to the encounter and 
also a measure of Homer’s genius for “sugges- 
tion and implication.”** Not incidentally, the 
device of the shaw] also reiterates the viewer's 
exclusive access to the shapely form of the 
woman; blinded, the coast guardsman cannot 
share or check our voyeuristic exploration of her 


“wonderfully well modeled” body.*°* 


The gradual erosion of the coast guardsman and 
the accentuation of the woman can be tracked 
from the preparatory drawing to the final paint- 
ing, and also in an X-radiograph (fig. 66) and 
an infrared reflectogram (IRR; fig. 67) of the 
canvas that reveal changes, some of them still 
visible as pentimenti on the painting’s surface. 
These alterations demonstrate in greater detail 
the process of delicate revision that Homer 
undertook to control the erotic subtext of his 


embracing figures. The X-radiograph makes 


C 
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we 
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X-radiograph assembly of The Life 
Line made by Steven Crossot from 
eight separate films produced 

in May 1995 by Joe Mikuliak. 
Conservation Department, 
Philadelphia Museum of Art 
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Infrared reflectogram assembly 

of The Life Line made by Steven 
Crossot from seventy-two details 
captured in November 2006 

by Joe Mikuliak using a Santa 
Barbara Focalplane InSb infrared 
camera. Conservation Department, 
Philadelphia Museum of Art 
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clear that, as the newspaper report announced, 
Homer had completed the composition as it 
appears in his drawing before painting the scarf 
across the face of the surfman; the device was 
not, as some insisted, “a piece of studio clever- 
ness to avoid the labor of painting in a second 
head.”*® Less obvious, although still detectable 
on the surface of the painting, is the disap- 
pearance of the man’s right hand and arm. In 
the drawing, his hand is sensuously tangled 

in the woman’s hair and delicately holds her 
right shoulder with one oddly relaxed finger 
and thumb, lest he be somehow understood to 
be taking advantage of the limp and helpless 
maiden by pressing his palm and fingers into 
her soft shoulder. Instead, his outer fingers lift 
away from her body and her head falls back, 


resting on his forearm. 


Although it would seem that Homer is taking 
pains in this pose to show the man touch- 

ing the woman as little as possible under the 
circumstances, he scraped the hand out on his 
canvas, leaving an altered texture in this spot, 
where glimmers of the dark ground tint now 
break through. With the paint removed, this 
section shows no presence on the X-radiograph, 
but the underdrawing can still be detected in 
the infrared image (see fig. 67), indicating the 
placement of the hand as seen in the prepara- 
tory drawing. From this choice, which moves 
toward simplicity, like most of his revisions, 
Homer gained a cleaner, more dramatic silhou- 
ette for the woman’s figure against the water, 
with her head thrown back, unsupported, and 
her hair and arm poignantly dangling over the 
abyss of the sea. However, he created something 
of a puzzle concerning the whereabouts of the 
man’s entire right arm, which originally circled 
her shoulders, nicely rhyming with the ring of 
the life preserver.*°° Likewise, in the drawing 
the hero’s left hand unapologetically grasps the 
woman’s ribcage, his thumb nestling under 
her breast; in the painting, his fingers seem to 
draw away from her body to hook around one 


of the ropes attached to the life buoy, leaving 


daylight visible under his fingers and only his 
thumb touching her torso. Recognizing that the 
intervention of the life buoy, which carries most 
of her weight, prevents their torsos from meet- 
ing, we might finally conclude that, although 
intimately intertwined, these two figures are 
touching each other remarkably little. Somehow, 
he is carrying her while hardly putting his 
hands on her. By these choices, Homer makes 
it clear that, although the couple is alone in the 
wildness of nature, civilization holds: the coast 
guardsman is a gentleman, and the woman’s 
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virtue is safe. 


Study of the X-radiograph and the IRR image 
also shows Homer adjusting the figure of the 
woman, making her right arm thinner on both 
the inner and outer contours to increase her 
fragility, and lowering her left hand, which once 
was much higher and more visible. Sliding 

her hand down the rope made the woman’s 
conscious effort to hang on less obvious, and 

it also dropped her shoulder, so that more of 
her neck is silhouetted vulnerably against the 
white spray. Her upper arm, which originally 
rested against the surfman’s neck and shoulder 
in the drawing, also drops. Ultimately, the scarf 
solved more than one problem by covering 

up this entire zone of contact as well as the 
man’s face. But while edging his two figures 
apart or obscuring their embrace, Homer also 
revealed more skin: he shortened the sleeve of 
the woman’s dress to show a barer (and more 
slender) wrist in the final painting, and he 
pulled open the slit on her skirt, at first a very 
narrow tear, to offer a sliver of white chemise 
and a substantial peek at her thighs. The hero is 
of course blind to this display, which is entirely 


for our eyes—and Homer’s. 


The careful placement or omission of the 
man’s hands, the adjustments to the woman’s 
contours, and the addition of the shawl show 
an artistic campaign to increase the visual 
impact of the image and center attention on the 
woman, while delicately managing a provoca- 


tive story, making his hero safely anonymous as 


well as gentlemanly and disinterestedly stalwart. 
Although the clinging dress and calculated 

flash of skin delivered an erotic charge to 

highly sensitive Victorian imaginations, Homer 
constructs a safe encounter: two strangers meet 
in loose and desperate circumstances, and each 
one behaves appropriately, according to civilized 
ideals.*°** Firmly underscoring romantic gender 
identities at a time when women were entering 
the workforce and pressing for equality, and 
when the men in his audience were more likely 
to be desk workers unaccustomed to strenuous 
athletic feats, Homer's choices also reinforced 
public morals at one of the most repressive 
moments for sexual expression in nineteenth- 
century American culture. In this anxious 
context, his decisions show an exquisite sense 
of propriety in containing the sexual content 

in his subject, making an image of compelling 
“sensuousness” that nonetheless “will not shock 
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the most decorous. 


Apart from showing his skill in composition 
and storytelling, what does this tell us about 
Homer himself? A single man with a history 

of romantic disappointments, he must have 
enjoyed his own private fantasy of heroic rescue 
and intimate encounter in this story, revealed in 
the indulgences in the drawing that are revised 
and repressed in the final painting. The art 
historian Jules Prown, hoping to be shocking, 
proposed that Homer himself might be discov- 
ered behind the red shawl, but of course Homer 
was creator and producer of this entire narra- 
tive; all of his characters were set in motion by 
his imagination.*° On this premise, and without 
delving further into his lonely bachelor life or 
tightly leashed fantasies, it may be enough to 
recognize the subject as a brilliantly managed 
staging of a public, physical embrace, expertly 
tailored to the delicate Victorian sensibilities of 
the 1880s. 


However, other writers have made the story 
more personal, suggesting reasons why such 
dream imagery of rescue might have haunted 


Homer in 1884. The mortal illness of his 


beloved mother, Henrietta, the first artist in 
the family, cast a cloud over him that spring; 
when he learned that The Life Line had been 
purchased, he ran to her bedside to tell her 
the news first. Unquestionably, he must have 
yearned for a way to save her. Likewise, Homer 
had an exceptionally close relationship to his 
sister-in-law Mattie, whose childlessness was 
a source of sadness. Although the motif of 
the vulnerable woman appeared early in his 
career as an illustrator, it may have taken on 
new pertinence as the women he was clos- 
est to suffered, and his own affectionate and 
protective impulses were met with a sense 


of powerlessness.*" 


Those who knew nothing of Homer's grief as he 
watched his mother sink away could nonethe- 
less respond, as The Independent put it, to “a 
story that touches every heart,” filled with very 
real contemporary fears about the dangers of 
ocean travel. For the public, the title of the paint- 
ing pointed away from the embracing couple to 
an inanimate protagonist, the apparatus of the 
breeches buoy, and the invisible team outside 
the frame. The subject was twice novel, show- 
ing equipment new to the arsenal of lifesaving 
and likewise new to the realm of “fine art,” as 
the topic had been seen previously only in the 
popular press (see fig. 52), never in the galleries 
of the National Academy. The new treatment 
included an artistic and provocative cropping, 
which—unlike a popular illustration—left much 
unexplained, particularly the apparatus itself. 
Perhaps Homer assumed that his well-read 
audience, familiar with the newest lifesaving 
techniques, would know exactly what a life line 
was, but for those who did not, his half-told 
description must have been confusing, frighten- 
ing, and reassuring only after a long process 

of visual exploration. The breeches buoy is 
obscured by the figures, so it is hard to under- 
stand how the “breeches” support the man, or 
how the buoy carries the woman. Stretched 

and worrisomely slender, the rope sags (on a 


revised, more alarming course, as revealed in 
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is 


the infra-red reflectogram; see fig. 67) with 
the weight of the figures, echoing the sinking 
rhythm of the diagonals of the sea and adding a 


sense of danger and long distance to the line. 


Both the inanimate machinery of rescue, silhou- 
etted like a dark skull against the cloud of spray 
at the center of the painting, and the anonymity 
of the human agent add to the startlingly mod- 
ern subject. Although the ancient responsibility 
of the strong for the weak drives the story, and 
the traditional tropes of the brave and altruistic 
hero are deeply embedded in the image, Homer 
introduces a new kind of champion: unlike a 
fairy-tale prince, he is nameless and part of an 
equally anonymous team. Dependent on the 
strength and secure anchoring of his equip- 
ment and the power of his brigade members 
pulling from the shore, he is “so much tackle 
and line,””” 
as the wind and waves buffet them both. The 


stolidly hanging on to his charge 


scarf blown across his face makes him blind, 
trusting in his comrades, and faceless—literally 
selfless—as he suppresses his own interests 
in favor of “women and children first.” Like 
most modern emergency responders, he is a 
picture of discipline and practiced teamwork.” 
The celebration of ancient, self-sacrificing 
heroism, along with fresh national pride in the 
paid, trained professionals of the new United 
States Life-Saving Service, made this picture 
satisfyingly old-fashioned as well as surprisingly 
modern. As the Art Union noted, the painting 
was “instructive and interesting to a fascinating 
degree. The artist has chosen a noble subject,— 


a life risked to save life.”*"4 


Viewers in 1884 may have been comforted by 
the sense of men and machines effectively miti- 
gating the tragic force of the ocean, but a recog- 
nition of the overwhelming power of nature also 
united Homer’s audience with generations of 
viewers of shipwreck paintings. Homer restated 
in modern terms an old relationship between 
human beings and the sea, ever balancing 
benefits with an everlasting threat of disaster 


and death. An awareness of the enormity of 


natural forces and the comparatively puny 
abilities of mankind made a small triumph like 
the rescue in The Life Line a moment of existen- 
tial validation for some; for others, it opened 

a spiritual or religious conversation with the 
universe. Viewers might have been titillated by 
the romantic encounter, but the larger, nobler 
message of the painting was clear and deeply 
stirring. As a newspaper critic noted, the “real 
subject of the picture” was the irresistible force 
of the ocean and the “comparative helplessness 
of human strength amid such titanic stresses 
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and strains. 


Contemplating the structure of his “real” sub- 
ject, Homer would have embraced the metaphor 
of Christian salvation embedded in the title and 
the content of his painting. Americans of his 
era were familiar with the idea of the “voyage 
of life” from literature, sermons, visual culture, 
and music, all containing themes of stormy 
weather and shipwreck to represent human 
tribulation.”"° Hymns such as “Throw Out the 
Life Line,” written in 1888 by a New England 
mariner-turned-preacher after witnessing a life- 
saving drill, used maritime metaphors to urge 
a turning to Jesus Christ for spiritual rescue 

in times of distress, and such structures can 
easily be read into Homer's painting.*” Weak 
and at the mercy of the elements, an innocent 
woman finds a mysterious savior to carry her 
across a valley of death and deliver her to safety. 
At the same time, Homer's two figures can be 
seen as a kind of Adam and Eve representing 
all humanity, suspended in a dangerous world, 


struggling but tenacious and united. 


Homer was not an openly religious person, 
although his letters reveal the beliefs of a “reluc- 
tant modern,” expressing a hybrid of Protestant 
faith and secular rationalism shared in this 

era by New Englanders of his class and educa- 
tion.** Learned in modern science, including 
evolution, geology, oceanography, and botany, 
he recognized the large patterns of nature and 
found divinity in its order. But God was a distant 


prime mover in such a universe, and Homer, 


with a mix of spirituality and pragmatism, 
seems to argue in The Life Line that humans 
must summon courage, intelligence, and all 
available technology to master difficult circum- 
stances for themselves. As the homely poem of 
“a lady” concluded in response to the wreck of 


the Atlantic, the outcome 


Teaches us not to despair, 

But to lift our hearts in prayer; 

To use the means God has ordain’d, 
And then all will be regained.” 


Combining themes of modernity and personal 
responsibility with an old-fashioned moral code 
demonstrated by his hero, Homer and his two 
figures swing between old and new worldviews. 
Typically ambiguous and open-ended, his work 
invites a spectrum of different interpretations, 
from a romantically charged melodrama of 
chivalric, Christian rescue to the existential story 
of human heroism in an indifferent universe. 
This complexity, combined with the puzzle of 
the story and the visual impact of the painting, 
has made The Life Line perpetually rewarding 
as an image. Equally important, all of the latent 
symbolic structures in the painting, however 
they might be read, are fundamentally optimis- 
tic and uplifting. The underlying premises of 
benevolent technology, disciplined community, 
and the goodness of strangers surely invited 
the welcome that the painting received when 

it was first exhibited and assured its popularity 
over time. In 1884 the higher spiritual satisfac- 
tion of “the real subject of the picture” also 
cloaked the pleasure in the lower erotic fantasy, 
much in the way that the manacles and cross 
of Hiram Powers’s famous sculpture The Greek 
Slave redeemed the nudity of the figure for 
popular audiences a generation earlier. In this 
tradition, the writer of the New York Mail and 
Express could conclude without irony that “the 
deserved popularity which Mr. Homer’s picture 
enjoys shows clearly that the public has not yet 
forgotten the capacity inherent in art of aiming 
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at more than a mere tickling of the senses. 


THE RECEPTION OF THE PAINTING 


Homer’s painting was finished by March 1, 
when it was previewed by a select audience at 
his club, the Century Association.*” A favorable 
response may have been leaked to the press, 
for when The Life Line appeared a month later 
as Homer’s only submission to the spring 
exhibition of the National Academy of Design, 
the New York Herald immediately hailed it as 
“one of the pictures of the year.”** A week later 
the Mail and Express declared that it was “the 
most popular picture” in the show, and The 
American announced, “It is the picture of the 
exhibition.”** Of thirty-two substantive reviews 
that have been found in New York and national 
publications, twenty-seven were glowingly posi- 
tive, three mixed praise and criticism, and only 
two were negative.*** As Homer's biographer 
Lloyd Goodrich noted, the term masterpiece was 
used frequently, and words such as “intensely 
dramatic and powerful,” strong, bold, vigorous, 
and original repeated throughout the commen- 
tary in the press.** Many complimented the 
grayed palette and effective atmosphere; others 
praised the storytelling. Most enthusiastic was 
the correspondent to a Chicago paper, who 
breathlessly described the painting as “the gem 


of the entire collection.” 


This work is not only Mr. Homer’s masterpiece, 
but will take first rank among the productions of 
American art. The subject is profoundly dra- 
matic. A rope is suspended from ship to shore. A 
woman, who has fainted in the storm that is rag- 
ing, is caught by a man who clings to the rope in 
rescuing her. The woman’s garments are TORN 
AND DRENCHED and the figure hangs lifeless. 
The tremendous rush of wind and waves, the 
leaden sky above reflected in the seething waters 
below, are graphically pictured. It is seldom such 
action in water is seen as is shown under the 


magic of Mr. Homer’s rushes 


Similarly enthralled, the writer of the English 
monthly the Art Union found that the depic- 
tion of the “furious sea and perilous situation” 


was “so thrilling in its realism, one may almost 
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Etching with scraping, burnishing, 
and selective wiping 

12% x 17% inches (31.1 x 43.8 cm) 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
Purchased with the Thomas Skelton 
Harrison Fund, 1941-53-157 
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forget that he is looking simply at a picture. 
The Boston Daily Advertiser, too, commented on 
the “fury and perils of the ocean,” which were so 
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“vividly depicted. 


Not all the critics were so swept away; several 
found fault with the painting of the water, 
which was variously described as like slate, 
lead, zinc, or ice, “impossible and motion- 
less.”**? The Boston Journal felt that Homer was 
“seen at his worst here,”*° and the New York 
Evening Post condemned the artificial, “tame 
scenic storm-wave.” This writer also found the 
figure story contrived—“any one can see she is 
shamming”—and scolded Homer for carelessly 
riding on past triumphs and “giving himself up 


to the downward drift of art.””" 


As this doubting critic in the Post noted, the 
enthusiasm of the majority may have been 
fueled by the sale of the painting on opening 
day to Miss Catharine Lorillard Wolfe for an 
impressive $2,500—the most Homer had ever 


made for a painting, and a price that he would 


not surpass until the sale of The Wreck in 1896 


(see fig. 79).** Wolfe’s purchase was the icing 
on the cake of the critical success of The Life 
Line, and the forty-eight-year-old artist found his 
career transformed almost overnight. Berated 
since 1866 for his failure to follow up on the 
promise of his widely admired oil Prisoners from 
the Front (Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York), he was relieved ten years later by the 
praise given to Breezing Up (National Gallery of 
Art, Washington, D.C.), but his subsequent suc- 
cess as a watercolor painter left both Homer and 
the critics looking for more substantial work. 
His move to England in 1881-82, which demon- 
strated a palpable effort to strike out on a new 
path, yielded more robust watercolors, the less- 
than-completely-satisfactory painting Coming 
Away of the Gale in 1883 (see fig. Go), and then 
the resounding success of The Life Line. As the 
art historian Franklin Kelly has noted, echoing 
the opinions of fellow Homer scholars Lloyd 
Goodrich and Nicolai Cikovsky, Jr., it was “the 


first true masterpiece in his new style, the first 


fully successful result of the process of change 
that had consumed his artistic energies over 

the previous several years,” expressing a new 
intensity and profundity of themes.*® The paint- 
ing also set a new standard for his work, placing 
Homer “still further in the front of American 
painters,”** and signaling a new ambition for 
his oils, increased respect from his family, and 
higher expectations from the critics. As the New 
York World put it, “from now on he ought to 

feel that he owes it to American art, of which 

he is a bright ornament, to do his ‘level best’ on 


all occasions.”*» 


Anticipating the success of his picture, Homer 
began to prepare a large etching plate of The 
Life Line (fig. 68) before the painting was 
widely seen or reviewed.*° He had tried the 
medium, without great success, in about 1876, 
when the American etching revival was in its 
earliest phases. Like his experimentation with 
painting on tiles a few years later, that attempt 
demonstrated his more gregarious moment of 
integration with the New York art community 
in the late 1870s. After a major loan exhibition 
of contemporary prints in New York in 1881 and 
a widely discussed lecture tour by the English 
etching champion Francis Seymour Haden 
(1818-1910) in 1882-83, the etching craze went 
mainstream, as collectors and dealers joined 
the scene.*” While many artists and connois- 
seurs were devoted to the intimate “painter 
engraver” tradition of Rembrandt and James 
McNeill Whistler, others found favor in large 
prints that were effectively artistic reproduc- 
tions—or translations into the language of 
etching, lithography, or virtuoso wood engrav- 
ing—of paintings in oil or watercolor. In a 
tradition that dated back to the Renaissance, but 
much enlarged by the reproductive engraving 
practices of the nineteenth century, these prints 
distributed an image to a wider audience and 
made money for the publisher, the engraver, 
and the artist. Sometimes another artist inter- 
preted the image in black and white (James 


David Smillie, Hamilton Hamilton, and William 


Bicknell would all create etchings from Homer’s 
work; see fig. 80), but in the mid-1880s many 
painters, including Thomas Hovenden and 
other members of the recently formed New 
York Etching Club, produced their own plates. 
Seeking advice from artist friends such as 

J. Alden Weir and the professional etcher and 
printer George Ritchie, who prepared his plates 
and printed them for him, Homer mastered 
etching much as he had learned lithography and 


wood engraving.”* 


The Life Line was Homer's first print in this 
mode, and it was available just as the National 
Academy’s exhibition opened, showing remark- 
able marketing savvy on his part, or perhaps 
simply good timing. As the news circulated 

on April 5 that the painting had been sold for 
an astonishing sum, collectors were invited 

to acquire an impression on Japan paper for 
twenty dollars, or on more rarified parchment 
for thirty, and so share in the ownership of 
this widely admired image.**» Perhaps Homer 
saw the print as an opportunity to promote 

the painting, but—since he commenced the 
work before seeing the reviews—at the very 
least it demonstrated his opinion, as an artist, 
of the visual interest of his image. Scratching 
through the toned coating of the etching plate 
to copy his subject on the plate, probably with 
the assistance of a photograph, Homer had 

to recapitulate his composition in reverse to 
anticipate the subsequent reversal of the image 
in printing.**° Cropping the space on the right 
to eliminate the figures on the cliff, and then 
slightly more on the left to remove the hints of 
the ship, he made the figures relatively larger 
within the framing edges but totally lost in the 
storm. His choices subtly recentered the figures 
to the left, but he maintained the dynamism of 
the composition by lifting the line of the main 
cable at the right. Without color to distinguish 
the forms, Homer pushed the contrast of light 
and dark in the figures, making the entire scene 
darker and the scarf even more suffocating and 


blinding—and the tangle of intertwined bodies 


VAS. 
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even more provocative. Skeins of etched lines 
and tones generated by lightly bitten and then 
burnished zones in the plate substituted for 
modeled color, effectively creating a sense of 
atmosphere, surging water, and foam. Goodrich 
has noted that Homer worked hard on this first 
big plate, making many trial proofs and layering 
on new nets of line to build a dark and labored 
effect." To soften this darkness and suggest 
the tonality of the stormy sea, the image was 
printed in dark green, with ink intentionally left 
on the surface of the plate in strategic places to 
contribute plate tone to the impression. This 
technique was typical (like the remarques, or 
small etched vignettes or stamps in the margin) 
of the artistic experimentation and collector- 
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driven special editions of the etching revival. 


Five years later, after completing five large plates 
based on his Cullercoats images (such as Perils 
of the Sea, made in 1888 after his watercolor 

of 1881; see fig. 57) or his marine subjects (for 
example, Eight Bells, 1887, after the painting 

of 1886; see fig. 73), Homer returned to The 

Life Line to make another etching (fig. 69). It 
may be that his 1884 plate had become worn 
from printing, and he—or his new publisher, 
Christian Klackner***—wished to continue to 
promote what had become the artist’s most 
popular image. Evidently, Homer also contin- 
ued to enjoy this composition and wished to 
explore and improve it, exploiting the increased 
sophistication as an etcher that he had acquired 
over the course of his campaign of printmaking. 
His second version, on the largest plate he ever 
used, allowed him to play with techniques, such 
as stopping-out and burnishing, and indulge his 
penchant for revision. To distinguish this plate 
from his first one, Homer revived the original 
title of the 1884 etching and named the new 
print Saved. His title evoked the emotional tradi- 
tion of popular prints by Dawe and Watson (see 
figs. 44, 51; cat. 48) and effectively expressed the 
tightly bound, slightly irrational passion banked 


into his transformed image. 


Although telegraphing the outcome with its 
title, Saved is wilder and more frightening than 
the first two images. No longer worried about 
replicating his painting, Homer took no pains 
to reverse the image on the plate—as in the first 
Life Line etching—but simply began to rework 
the image, apparently using his original draw- 
ing as a guide (see fig. 65), for the hand of the 
surfman is once again on the shoulder of the 
woman.** Drawing the figures on the etching 
plate as he had done on paper, with the bodies 
moving from left to right, was more natural; 
printed in reverse, the figures seem to battle the 
weight and the wind with even greater difficulty, 
pushing as well against the usual Western ten- 
dency to read a composition from left to right. 
Making the figures larger and cropping them 
even more tightly, Homer simplified the sea 
into one curving wall of water that dashes onto a 
newly invented coastline of threatening rocks at 
the upper left, reminiscent of the Prout’s Neck 
shoreline seen in his drawing The Ship’s Boat 
(see fig. 62). The pair of figures, although essen- 
tially the same, has been completely redrawn 

to make a much darker, heavier form with a yet 
more puzzling contour. The man, although his 
left hand (formerly his right) has emerged to 
grip the woman, is even more obscured in other 
respects: now his newly foreshortened upper 
right arm, shoulder, and hat are almost entirely 
covered by her plaid shawl, whose loose fringe 
resembles the monstrous fur of a Minotaur. 
Although his hands are drawn with riveting 
energy, his legs are completely lost in the sea 

or behind the more extended, swirling ribbons 
of the woman’s torn skirt, making it difficult 

to find his body or read his movement; the two 
figures have become an even more compelling 
tangle of forms, within which only the woman 
can be clearly articulated. New detail enhances 
her story: her head drops back farther to rest 

on his arm, and her features are more finely 
modeled; her hair now falls loose below his 
fingers, and the buttons on her dress strain 


against her bosom. Advancing the romance 
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(cat. 68) 





with such observations, Homer also takes a 


step back: the flash of exposed skin above her 
knees has been discreetly covered, although her 
lower legs are more clearly defined. Her form 
depicted lovingly in tender grays, her draperies 
curling decoratively, echoing the sinuous line 
of the “whip,” she is beauty carried by a face- 
less, valiant beast. Goodrich called this Homer's 
finest print, “a new creation—one of his most 
complete works in any medium, prophetic of 


the finest of his mature paintings.”**° 


AFTER THE LIFE LINE 


The Life Line was the first success in a remark- 


able series of related oils by Homer about 


humans in peril on the sea, all produced 
between 1884 and 1886. Energized, he sought 
subjects close to his family’s new base in Prout’s 
Neck, hoping to capitalize on his growing 
reputation as a painter of marines and figures. 
The arrival of the herring off the coast in the 
summer of 1884 inspired him to sketch from 

a rowboat, making studies that would inform 
three paintings about the Grand Banks fisher- 
ies, all—at about 30 by 48 inches—slightly 
larger than The Life Line, and all completed 
during the following year in Maine, after a 
winter spent in the Bahamas and Cuba.**° 

The first picture, The Herring Net of 1885 (Art 
Institute of Chicago), exhibited to great acclaim 
at the National Academy of Design that fall, 
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The Fog Warning, 1885 
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Anonymous gift, 94.72 
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established the timeless beauty and grandeur 

of the fisherman’s work in the vast stretches 

of the North Atlantic. The second in the narra- 
tive chain, The Fog Warning (fig. 70),-picked up 
Homer's earlier themes of anxiety, struggle, and 
stoicism in the face of tragedy at sea. Turning to 
look over his shoulder as ominous fingers of fog 
creep across the sky, a lone halibut fisherman 
measures his chances of returning to his distant 
home ship before being overcome by the mist. 
The suspense and insecurity of this painting 

are familiar from The Life Line, as is the similar 
compositional structure, with the lozenge of fig- 
ures (or boat and figures) positioned diagonally, 
crossing the horizon, much like the lifeboat 
compositions of his colleague Burns (see fig. 
49). Homer’s ability to paint the sea in oil 

was improving, and his mastery of naturalism 
grew, replacing the overtly sensuous story of 
the figures with a more tactile experience of 


water, oilcloth, and paint. The action is less 


furious and dramatic and the outcome more 
ambiguous, but here too, as in The Life Line, the 
completion of the story is left to the imagination 


of the viewer. 


The catastrophe the fisherman dreads has 
occurred in the third painting in this series, Lost 
on the Grand Banks (private collection), also of 
1885, which shows two men in a dory, anxiously 
scanning an opaque, gray horizon across omi- 
nous whitecaps. The long diagonal foreground 
wave and its following trough, seen in all three 
paintings as well as in The Ship’s Boat (see fig. 
62) and The Life Line, has become more threat- 
ening, just as in each successive painting the 
dory has become smaller, farther away from the 
viewer, and the seas higher, the figures more 
helpless. Again, the emotional aura is one of 
suspense and fear. All these paintings build on 
the looming expectation of calamity and death 


present in many of the Cullercoats paintings, 


and a reiterated sense of the helplessness of 
mortals in their fragile boats, all the more 
keenly felt by Homer after his mother’s death.*#* 
Critical successes, although they failed to sell, 
these paintings were read as a “noble epic” of 
“rough toil” and impending tragedy for those 
who labored on the sea. Homer's reputation was 
firm: when his three fishing subjects appeared 
among a prize-winning group at the 1893 
World’s Fair in Chicago, a critic commented 
that no living artist “expresses the dramatic and 
often tragic phases of the life of the sailor and 
fisherman with the force, the truth and the skill 


of Winslow Homer.”**° 


Homer broke his extraordinarily productive 
1885 season in Prout’s Neck with a winter trip 
to Florida and another campaign of sun-soaked, 
tropical watercolors. Returning north in the 
spring of 1886, he revisited the darker, more 
monumental subjects of his oils and took up a 


subject he first considered at the same time he 


conceived The Life Line. Not a shipwreck scene, 
but nonetheless a lesson in the power of the 
sea, Undertow (fig. 71) was reportedly inspired 
by Homer witnessing “a rescue from drowning” 
at Atlantic City in the summer of 1883, when he 
was studying the breeches-buoy apparatus.**° 
The second image of rescue conceived as his 
mother’s health was deteriorating, Undertow 
would be the most complex large-scale figure 
painting of his career. Set aside in favor of the 
smaller Life Line, this project was not picked 


up again until after the intense chain of fishing nN 

Winslow Homer 

Undertow, 1886 

Oil on canvas 

Life Line, the image centered on the figures of 29% x 47 ¥% inches (75.7 x 121 cm) 


subjects he painted in 1885. An experimental 


etching of the subject suggests that, like The 


women in distress. Although the swimmers Sterling and Francine Clark 
Art Institute, Williamstown, 


Massachusetts, 1955.4 


recall the statuesque women of Cullercoats, 
their bodies braid together into a single, inter- 
woven form, as in The Life Line, and the story 
is once more of unexpected intimacy shared 
by desperate figures “thrown together by 


chance.”?* 
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Winslow Homer 

Ship Deck with Two Women, 1886 
Charcoal and white chalk on brown 
cardboard 

12%. x 16% inches (30.9 x 41 cm) 
Cooper-Hewitt, National Design 
Museum, New York, Smithsonian 
Institution. Gift of Charles Savage 
Homer, Jr., 1912-12-35 


Homer again posed his models on the roof of 
the Studio Building in New York, dressed in 


bathing suits and periodically drenched with 
water.” His careful study won him praise for 
figure painting and compliments for his treat- 
ment of the water. Ever sensitive to criticisms, 
Homer seems to have been resolved to improve 
upon the painting of the seas in The Life Line, 
which one reviewer had described as “dull slate 
without sparkle or life, as if the artist were afraid 
to insist on and realize them lest the attention 
should be distracted from the distressful plight 
of the half-drowned girl.”** By contrast, the 
sparkling painting of the waves in Undertow 
aggressively competes for attention, adding tur- 


quoise color and frothy, ostentatiously painted 


texture. The beautiful and convincing handling 
of the water, the gleaming skin of the figures, 
and their finely modeled faces and bodies all 
show new mastery, although oddly—despite the 
distressing subject—the studied treatment chills 
the emotional and sexual drama present in The 
Life Line. Instead, the dynamic of detachment 
rules: the men avoid touching the women, 
reaching instead for ropes and garments to pull 
them out of the surf, and they turn away, their 


faces lost.** 


Undertow, like The Life Line, was judged the 
“star painting” of the exhibition at the National 
Academy of Design when it appeared there 

in the spring of 1887. Although recognized 

as another “intense epic” and praised for its 
“heroic sculpturesque effect,”** the painting did 
not sell. Perhaps exhausted by the difficulty of 
Undertow and discouraged by the lack of patron- 
age, Homer would never again undertake such 
a monumental, turbulent figure subject, and it 
would be many years before he took up a bigger 
canvas. But other, even more dramatic subjects 
were on his mind, demonstrated by drawings 
from about 1886—the same year Undertow was 
completed—that show the storm-tossed deck 

of a ship, with the figure of a woman lashed 

to the mast (fig. 72). Revisiting in a stormy 
moment the theme of The Yachting Girl posed 
against a mast (see fig. 5), who reprises while 
standing the pose of the woman in The Wreck 
of the “Atlantic” (see fig. 23), this new sketch 
may be another echo of the fate of the heroine 
in “The Wreck of the Hesperus,” which was 
republished in a lavishly illustrated gift-book 
edition that year.*° Like Turner’s famous session 
tied to a mast in a storm crossing the English 
Channel, perhaps emulating a similar story 

told about Vernet, the lashed-to-the-mast idea 
allowed Homer to imagine the observation and 
experience of the most sublime and terrifying 
moments at sea.*” About the same time, he also 
produced a drawing titled A Call for Volunteers 
(Cooper-Hewitt, National Design Museum, New 


York), showing a woman and child restraining 
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a man moving to join the launch of a lifeboat. 
Leaving these subjects undeveloped, Homer 
largely turned away from identifiable modern 
women. After 1890 women rarely appear in 
his work, and mostly in older canvases that he 
revised (such as The Gale; fig. 61) or in composi- 
tions that recall the Cullercoats fishwives, set 

on the cliffs of Prout’s Neck. These are strong, 
generic, asexual figures who seem emotionally 
opaque. Like Homer, who lived a solitary life in 
Maine for months at a stretch, traveling alone or 
camping in the Adirondacks or in Canada with 
his brothers, they are characters from a world 
of men and nature. The sexual currents palpa- 
ble, but tightly controlled, in The Life Line and 


Undertow have been completely sublimated.**° 


The world of competent, manly men was quietly 
celebrated in one last painting by Homer in the 
extraordinary chain of oils on related marine 
themes he completed in 1884-86. Eight Bells, a 
bit more than half the size of Undertow and the 
smallest of the series, was finished late in 1886 
but was not exhibited until 1888, following the 
publication of an etching of the subject (fig. 

73). It would become one of Homer's best-loved 
paintings, perhaps because it depicts a moment 
of relief and “all’s well” after a storm, when the 
wet mariners catch a glimpse of the sun at noon 
(eight bells), allowing them to measure the loca- 
tion of their ship.*°° Technology, once again (see 
fig. 21), gives humans a grip on the immensity 


of nature. 


At the same moment that he painted Fight Bells, 
Homer began a painting of about the same size, 
To the Rescue (fig. 74), in which two women and 
a man in oilskins hurry down a beach, evidently 
“to the rescue” of an unseen vessel or persons. 
Very modern (and Japanese) in its flattened 
space, this odd composition was left unfinished. 
Homer contemplated adding “figures in the 
distance,” perhaps a group launching a lifeboat 
to the rescue of a ship on the horizon while hail- 
ing the people in the foreground of the painting, 
as seen in an undated “first sketch” (fig. 75). He 
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Winslow Homer 

Eight Bells, 1887 

Etching 

18% x 24 '/ inches (47.9 x 62.2 cm) 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. Gift of 
an anonymous donor, 1943-83-1 
(cat. 69) 





held on to the oil, thinking that it was “not good 
enough. But it may be at any time as chance 
may turn it into a good picture,” he wrote to his 
principal patron, Thomas B. Clarke in 1892.*" 
Ultimately, the subject metamorphosed four 
years later into The Wreck (see fig. 79), and by 
1896 Homer had concluded that the oil sketch 
was “much better left as it is than it would be 
made into a picture by figures in the distance.” 
He noted that “it also has the look of being 
made at once and is interesting as a quick 
sketch from nature,” and he liked the “tone” 
that time had given it after ten years, when he 


finally sent it to Clarke.*”* 
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Winslow Homer 

To the Rescue, 1886 

Oil on canvas 

24 x 30 inches (61 x 76.2 cm) 

The Phillips Collection, Washington, 
D.C. Acquired 1926 [0922] 
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Winslow Homer 

First Sketch for “The Wreck,” 

c. 1881-86 

Charcoal on off-white wove paper 
6% x 9% inches (16.9 x 24.4 cm) 
Cooper-Hewitt, National Design 
Museum, New York, Smithsonian 
Institution. Gift of Charles Savage 
Homer, Jr., 1912-12-215 
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The adventuresome juxtaposition of foreground 
and distance in this painting may have been 
too awkward, but Homer also may have been 
discouraged by the response to his paintings of 
danger, rescue, and implicit death in the mid- 
1880s. Although his critical status remained 
high, his sales were dreary: Clarke’s purchase 
of Eight Bells in 1887, for a very modest $400, 
was his first sale of an oil painting since The 
Life Line in 1884.*° With unsold paintings on 
hand, he made no oils between 1887 and 1890. 
In the meantime, like many “Salon” painters in 
Europe, he tried to capitalize on his successful 
public pieces, even if they went unsold. Made 
for impact on the annual exhibition circuit and 
best suited to institutional collections, these 
paintings built his reputation and—he might 
hope—enticed patrons to seek his smaller, less 
expensive, and more domestically suited water- 


colors and prints, “something that I can sell for 


what people will give,” wrote Homer.*** Seeking 
this market, he produced seven large, finished 
plates between 1886 and 1889, such as Eight 
Bells (1887; see fig. 73), Saved (1889; see fig. 69), 
Mending the Tears (1888), Perils of the Sea (1888; 
see fig. 57), and A Voice from the Cliffs (1889), all 
based on maritime subjects, including some of 
his most potent images from Cullercoats and 
his most acclaimed exhibition pieces. In August 
1888 he entered into an exclusive contract with 
the print publisher Klackner, sharing costs 

and dividing the profits for printing extant and 
future plates.*® Appraising his etching Saved, 
he remembered it as “two years time & hard 
work,” with a result that he proudly deemed 
“very good.”*°° But Homer made his last etch- 
ing in 1889, perhaps because the prints sold 
poorly, failing to justify the time and expense for 
both the artist and the publisher. And, as John 
Wilmerding has observed, Homer could accom- 
plish the atmospheric qualities of etching more 
fluently in his watercolors, which were drawing 


a much more lucrative patronage.*” 


AFTER 1890: LAST SHIPWRECKS 


Although he was busy from 1887 to 1889 with 
etchings and watercolors, ideas of shipwreck 
and rescue—sometimes carried forward in the 
prints, or born earlier in the 1880s—continued 
to develop in Homer’s imagination, demonstrat- 
ing the open, circling pattern of his creativity, 
which moved from location to location, recover- 
ing previous themes as he returned to each site. 
After 1883 his life settled into a routine based 
in Prout’s Neck that involved seasonal travel 

to warmer climates (Bermuda, Cuba, Florida, 
and the Bahamas, beginning in 1884) and, after 
1889, frequent visits to the Adirondacks or 
Canada. Securely established as a major figure 
in the American art world, he passed his fiftieth 
birthday in 1886 and, like many artists in mid- 
dle age, began to reconsider and critique his 


own work, picking up themes left unexplored or 


literally repainting older canvases. In a sense, 
the two decades of work beginning with his trip 
to England in 1881 constituted a timeless state 
of mature creativity in which ideas or paint- 
ings begun in 1881-86 continued to evolve, 
and unsold canvases lingering in his studio 
tempted him to revision.*®° But even as older 
ideas returned to be completed or reconsidered, 
the mood and emphasis in Homer's work in 

oil shifted in the 1890s, as seascapes began to 
dominate his imagination, figures and narra- 
tive gradually ebbed away, and his story lines 


grew darker. 


His leave of absence from oil painting was 
broken by a return to the shipwreck and rescue 
themes first seen in 1881 with The Wreck of 

the “Iron Crown” (see fig. 59). His new picture, 
The Signal of Distress, commenced in 1890 and 
exhibited early the following year, revisited the 
scene of his illustration Homeward-Bound of 
1867 (see fig. 2), which depicted the sloping 
deck of a transatlantic liner with lifeboats at 
the ready, under sunnier skies.°? Homer had 
experienced this shipboard setting again during 
his voyage to England in 1881 on the Parthia, 
and he revised his watercolors of the ship’s 
deck and crew made on that trip as the basis 
for a gloomier narrative. An especially detailed 
drawing made in 1881 of a lifeboat hanging on 
davits, with two men clambering aboard (fig. 
76), became the central motif of his new paint- 
ing. Perhaps the marvelous tale of the Parthia’s 
“perilous and nobly-executed” rescue of the crew 
of a waterlogged ship in mid-ocean earlier that 
year had planted an idea that matured almost 
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ten years later. 


Described by newspaper critics as showing a 
gray morning after a storm, “with gleams of 
fitful sunshine upon a troubled sea,” The Signal 
of Distress depicted the shining deck of a ship 
alive with tense figures scrambling to launch a 
lifeboat to the rescue of a distant ship “in full 


sail.”*”' The original appearance of the painting, 
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Winslow Homer 

Study for “The Signal of Distress,” 
1881 

Graphite, brush and blue-green, 
brown, and yellow watercolor, gray 
wash, traces of black ink on white 
heavy wove watercolor paper 

13% x 11 %s inches (35 x 29.4 cm) 
Cooper-Hewitt, National Design 
Museum, New York, Smithsonian 
Institution. Gift of Charles Savage 
Homer, Jr., 1912-12-43 
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After Winslow Homer 

The Signal of Distress, 1891 
Photogravure 

Image 17 “As x 27 % inches (44.3 x 
69.5 cm) 

National Gallery of Art, Washington, 
D.C. Reba and Dave Williams 
Collection, Gift of Reba and Dave 
Williams, 2008.115.256 (cat. 70) 
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Winslow Homer 

The Signal of Distress, 1890, 1892, 
and 1896 

Oil on canvas 

24 ic X 38 %e inches (62 x 98 cm) 
Museo Thyssen-Bornemisza, Madrid, 
1980.71 


recorded in the deluxe, limited-edition photo- 


gravure made by Klackner in 1891 (fig. 77),°” 
differs from the current state of the canvas, 
which was substantially reworked by Homer 
between 1892 and 1896.” The large photogra- 
vure, half the size of the original oil, testifies to 
Homer’s satisfaction with the image in 1891, 
as well as to his publisher’s interest, following 


reviews that hailed the painting as “a veritable 





masterpiece”—blood-stirring, original, power- 
ful, “serious, solid, and true.” But the canvas, 
and evidently the print, did not sell at the time. 
After the painting’s second exhibition early in 
1892, Homer began to reconsider the composi- 
tion, as well as that of The Coming Away of the 
Gale (see fig. Go), the other rescue subject still 


reproaching him in his studio. 
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In his second campaign on The Signal of Distress, 
Homer painted out the rail and netting that 
protected the deck, and also the ropes and tackle 
that secured the mast and the lifeboat (fig. 78). 
Although these changes make the crew seem 
more vulnerable, as if they could be swept away 
at the next roll of the ship or wash of the sea, it 
seems likely that Homer painted these elements 
out as he tackled the wholesale repainting of 
the water, planning to replace the fencing later 
but ultimately reluctant to add the fussy detail 
over the surging impasto of his new water. The 
previous flatness of both the sea and the sky has 
been replaced by a much more active surface, 
with strong light and dark contrasts in the water, 
and emphasis added to the diagonal plane of 
the nearest wave. Spray rises above the figures 
at the right, echoing new scumbling that blurs 
detail, breaks up the reflections on the deck, 
and breaks down the previously crisp distinc- 
tion between the worlds of the ship and the 

sea. Once again, the rescuers often appear as 
lost profiles, their identities defined by oilskin 
hats, watch caps, and officer’s hats, while the 
two sailors clambering into the boat have been 
seamed into a single tangle, with the right leg 
of the lower man painted over, like the railing, 


never to return. 


The principal change to the narrative involved 
the general darkening of the story by painting 
out the faraway sailing ship, which—like the 
ship encountered by the Parthia in 1881— 
showed no signal of distress, and replacing it 
with a dismasted and evidently lifeless vessel 

at much closer quarters, flying a pathetic white 
flag from a stern pole. Lying along the emphatic 
diagonal of the wave crest, it is linked by a flash 
of white foam to the bow of the lifeboat bent on 
rescue. This shift from purposeful, expectant 
activity and heroic rescue to “despairing hope- 
lessness,” as the crew prepares for discovering 
the worst, anticipates the mood of The Gulf 
Stream, with its grim prospect of death (see fig. 
82), a few years later. As Cikovsky has observed, 


a painting intended as the last of Homer's 


heroic rescues became the first of his tragedies. 
Perhaps, as Cikovsky suggests, Homer was 
unable to resolve the shift from optimistic 
action, expressing his younger vision, to the 
increasing pessimism of his outlook as he 
approached the age of sixty and began to 
contemplate his own death.*” Still, he evidently 
liked the greater abstractness of his revisions, or 
perhaps—as with To the Rescue (see fig. 74)—he 
was reluctant to risk losing the odd, unsettling 
mood and visual unity of his canvas by clut- 
tering it with detail. As in his contemporary 
reworking of The Gale (see fig. 61), his new 
effect was simpler, tauter, more evasive and 
mysterious. He signed the painting, dated it 
“1892~’6,” and sold it.?”*° 


But the full story of shipwreck and rescue had 
not yet been told. In the years immediately 
following The Life Line, Homer evidently 
continued to meditate on moments or view- 
points in the shipwreck tale that he had not 
yet visualized. Like his sequence of oils of the 
mid-1880s that narrated the life of fishermen 
on the Grand Banks, his rescue paintings of 
the 1890s would fill in the blanks in a story 
line begun in the 1880s. The adventure of the 
lifeboat brigade, first told in Cullercoats in 
1881 with Watching the Tempest (see fig. 54) and 
The Wreck of the “Iron Crown’ (see fig. 59), had 
other episodes to pursue. The unrealized idea 
in the drawing A Call for Volunteers of 1886, or 
the unfinished To the Rescue (see fig. 74) from 
that same year, pointed to an earlier moment 
in the narrative still unexplored: the action as 
people assemble on the beach with a lifeboat. 
An abiding idea, initially represented by the 
undated drawing annotated “first sketch” (see 
fig. 75), may have been imagined as the figure 
group in the distance of To the Rescue. Ten or 
more years later, this concept finally emerged, 
transformed, in The Wreck (fig. 79).°” Perhaps 
fresh experience of a wreck in Prout’s Neck 
brought the subject to the fore, or the image 
simply ripened in Homer’s mind until he was 


ready to take it on.”° Writing in March 1896 to 
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Winslow Homer 

The Wreck, 1896 

Oil on canvas 

30% x 48 “%e inches (77.2 x 

122.7 cm) 

Carnegie Museum of Art, Pittsburgh. 
Purchase, 96.1 (cat. 71) 
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William Harry Warren Bicknell 
(American, 1860-1947), after 
Winslow Homer 

The Lookout—“All’s Well,” 1906 
Etching 

27/2 xX 20% inches (69.9 x 51.8 cm) 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. Gift of 
Bryant W. Langston, 1958-149-35 
(cat. 72) 


Clarke, pledging to send him the oil “sketch” To 
the Rescue, Homer explained that he was hold- 
ing it back because he did not wish the painting 
“seen by anyone until a certain picture that I 
have had on hand for ten years—(in fact I have 
two) is finished and got out. Although on hand 
so long my opportunities of finding figures in 
keeping with it have been small,” but he hoped 
to finish it before winter.*”? Secretively insist- 
ing that he could not tell Clarke more, Homer 
finished The Wreck (and the second ten-year-old 
subject, probably The Lookout—‘All’s Well”) and 
wrote to his patron six months later: “After all 
these years I have at last used the subject of that 


sketch that I promised you, ‘as being the size 





of, and painted at the same time as, the “Eight 
Bells,”’”” which was the first painting Clarke had 
purchased from Homer, almost a decade earlier. 


“The picture that I have painted is called “The 
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Wreck,’” he wrote. “I did not use this sketch that 
I am about to send you, but used what I have 
guarded for years that is the subject which your 
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sketch would suggest. 


The subject that Homer so cautiously guarded 
for a decade, evidently fearing that others would 
seize it, depicts the rallying of the brigade and 
the hauling of the lifeboat, as Homer might 
have imagined in the distance of To the Rescue. 
Conceived at about the same moment as Eight 
Bells (see fig. 73), an image of the aftermath of a 
storm, The Wreck is also in some respects a pen- 
dant to The Life Line, as it shows what is implied 
in that painting: the effort on land to make a 
rescue by breeches buoy. Seen and unseen com- 
ponents are reversed: a life-brigade crew hurries 
to the site of a wreck, hidden by the dunes in the 
distance; a breeches-buoy apparatus has been 
erected on the horizon, immediately above the 
man raising his arm; but the subject shown in 
The Life Line—the ship, the wreck, the rescue— 
is out of sight. Homer originally included the 
masts of the stricken ship, raking to the right 
between the dunes and the upper edge of the 
composition, but then thought better of it and 
painted them out.**' Perhaps he realized that 
the spatial relationship—as in The Coming Away 
of the Gale (see fig. 60) seemed awkward or 
implausible (the ship being too close to warrant 
a lifeboat operation), or he recognized that—as 
in The Life Line or The Signal of Distress—the 
power of the story was increased by mystery 


and implication. 


Homer’s style, and his storytelling focus, had 
changed since the 1880s. Unexpectedly in 

The Wreck, we are hailed to join the effort by 
the surfman in the middle ground, who looks 
directly at us as he raises his hand to gesture to 
the brigade. Unlike The Life Line or the fish- 
ing subjects from the Grand Banks, with their 
invisible, floating-spectator viewpoints, here 
the viewer is gathered into the adventure of the 
painting. As in The Signal of Distress and To the 


Rescue, a largely anonymous team scrambles to 


the aid of unseen victims; once again, nature 
has dealt a blow to humanity, and the commu- 
nity unites to make a brave if puny intervention. 
Following the general trend of Homer’s late 
figure painting in oils, the landscape dominates 
the personnel. Like the bravura texture of 
Winter Coast of 1890 (see fig. 84), the surface 
of the paint in The Wreck is much more asser- 
tive, demonstrating the strength and delicacy 
of Homer’s command of tone and texture 

after 1890 and his subtle range of color, with 
overcast skies and closely valued grays, browns, 
and golds lending an ominous atmosphere of 
pressure and foreboding. The realism, drama, 
and visual richness of The Wreck combined to 
bring Homer another landmark success, for 
the painting was awarded the $5,000 purchase 
prize at the Carnegie International Exhibition 
in Pittsburgh in 1896, bringing the largest cash 


award that Homer had ever received.”*” 


As Eight Bells rang the peace after the storm in 
1886, the year The Wreck was first imagined, The 
Lookout—“All’s Well” offered a more tranquil pen- 
dant when it was completed ten years later. Both 
paintings were, as Homer’s letter to Clarke sug- 
gested, a long time in gestation, and evidently 
Homer originally intended to exhibit them 
together at their debut in 1896.” The Lookout, 
reproduced in an etching by William Bicknell in 
1906 (fig. 80), after the painting was purchased 
by the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, depicts 
the same figure of the hailing man in oilskins 
seen in The Wreck and in drawings that date 

ten or fifteen years earlier.*** Homer called this 
painting “unexpected and strange,” perhaps 


because of its blue tone, carefully painted by 


moonlight, or its artfully cropped, tilted perspec- 


tive that suggests the roll of the ship.” 


The Lookout and Eight Bells joined the collec- 
tion of thirty-eight works by Homer that Clarke 
would amass by the mid-189os, including 

The Life Line. All three paintings were among 
the twenty-five works by Homer shown in a 


landmark exhibition at the Union League Club, 


New York, in March 1898, alongside twenty-five 
works by George Inness. The following year 
Clarke sold his entire collection at a sensational 
four-day auction, during which The Life Line was 
purchased by George W. Elkins of Philadelphia 
for a breathtaking $4,500, the second highest 
price in the sale after Eight Bells, which sold for 
$4,700. The press attention generated by the 
retrospective at the Union League Club, and 
the excitement of the Clarke sale brought new 
interest in The Life Line, which had remained 
unseen in private hands since 1884, and new 
glory on Winslow Homer, now ratified as the 
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most valued of all living American artists. 


Homer had one more shipwreck subject in his 
imagination, The Gulf Stream of 1899 (see fig. 
82), which would become a final comment on 
the story of The Life Line. Like his other nar- 
rative subjects of the 1890s, The Gulf Stream 
dipped back into studies made in the rich period 
of 1883-86, beginning with the view “from the 
retina of a dead man” seen in The Ship's Boat 
(see figs. 62, 63). In particular, Homer returned 
to a drawing and two watercolors, including 
Sharks (The Derelict) of 1885 (fig. 81), depicting 
hungry sharks circling a dismasted vessel in the 
West Indies, which he had visited in the winter 
of 1884-85 following the success of The Life 
Line. Such studies, again evoking the ravenous 
fish and blood-streaked water of Turner’s The 
Slave Ship, show the undercurrent of darkness 
in Homer's imagination that persisted, even 

as he produced the sunny and carefree tourist 
watercolors of his first trip to Bermuda and 
Cuba that winter. Revisiting Nassau in the 
winter of 1898-99 for the first time since his 
trip fourteen years earlier, Homer may have 
remembered those earlier watercolors and their 
menacing sharks. More contrived and dra- 
matic than most of the relaxed and naturalistic 
compositions that became typical of his work in 
watercolor, these sketches remained in Homer's 
imagination for almost fifteen years before he 
developed them into the major painting The 
Gulf Stream.*” 
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Winslow Homer 

Sharks (The Derelict), 1885 
Watercolor over graphite on cream, 
moderately thick, moderately 
textured wove paper 

14 '% x 20'%e inches (36.8 x 
53.2 cm) 

Brooklyn Museum, New York. Gift 
of the Estate of Helen B. Sanders, 
78.151.4 (cat. 73) 
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This latest oil painting of Homer’s drew on the 
more colorful palette of the tropics, but revisited 
the motif of the boat riding diagonally on the 
waves seen in his cheerful Breezing Up and the 
increasingly alarming triad of subjects from 
the fisheries of the Grand Banks, ending with 
the drifting hulk seen in The Signal of Distress 
(see fig. 78). With this final oil painting of a 
shipwreck subject (fig. 82), Homer returned to 
the composition of crossed diagonals—as the 
sailor looks right and the boat swings left—and 
the omniscient mid-ocean viewpoint seen in The 
Life Line and The Fog Warning (see fig. 70). He 
also summoned one last time the storytelling 
sense of his great figure-and-marine paintings 
of the 1880s, although his worldview, like the 
outlook of the man sprawled in despair on the 
deck of the helpless boat, had grown deeply 
pessimistic. After three decades of contemplat- 
ing the subject, Homer brought a lifetime of 
experience to this painting. Recently sobered by 
the death of his father, he saw no rescue in the 
image. The predatory sharks, like the relentless 
crows in The Fox Hunt of 1893 (Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia), will 


win. Blood red lurks in the waves, and the list- 


less sailor shows no strength to scan the hori- 
zon, no hope for assistance.” Having studied 
shipwreck from a distance, the action of rescue 
itself, and the viewpoint of the brigade on ship 
and on shore, this was the final perspective, of 
the unsaved. Fascinated and horrified, Homer’s 
audience loved the drama and the brutality: The 
Gulf Stream would be another popular success 
that, like The Life Line, would join the list of his 


most famous paintings. 


Homer did not think of The Gulf Stream as 

his last shipwreck subject; he had others in 
mind. In a letter of 1900 he described to his 
Chicago dealer, M. O’Brien & Sons, a painting 
that he called On the Banks, Hard-a-Port, or Fog, 
enclosing a pencil sketch that showed a fishing 
schooner surprised by an ocean liner emerging 
from the fog. Perhaps inspired by an illustration 
by his old friend Milton Burns, it was a com- 
pletely new and even more heart-stopping vision 
of disaster.**? He would paint no more wreck or 
rescue subjects in oil, however, and years would 
go by before he undertook the theme again. 
Fittingly, Homer’s last shipwreck painting may 
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Winslow Homer 


The Gulf Stream, 1899 


Oil on canvas 

28 x 49% inches 

(71.4 x 124.8 cm) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York. Catharine Lorillard Wolfe 
Collection, Wolfe Fund, 1906 
(06.1234) 
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Winslow Homer 

The Wrecked Schooner, 

c. 1900-1910 

Watercolor and charcoal on paper 
15 x 21% inches (38 x 54.6 cm) 


Saint Louis Art Museum, Missour1. 


Museum purchase, 25:1938 
(cat. 74) 
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also have been his last watercolor: The Wrecked 


Schooner (fig. 83), inspired by a vessel driven 
onto the rocks of Prout’s Neck in the summer of 
1903, was, according to Homer’s family, the last 


watercolor he finished, in 1908.*°° 


THE END OF SHIPWRECK PAINTING 


Homer's interest in tragic stories of the sea, 
most intense in the period between 1881 and 
1886 and gradually waning after 1890, shifted 
into more abstract narratives of elemental 
conflict—land, sea, and sky—in the last two dec- 
ades of his career. His vision would be drawn to 
the surf at Prout’s Neck, seen every day from the 
balcony of his studio. This endless fascination 
was apparent in a painting exhibited with The 
Signal of Distress early in 18390—the powerful 
Winter Coast (fig. 84), in which the figure of a 
hunter is dwarfed by the thundering breakers 
and massive, shelving rocks of the Maine coast. 
“To those who have ever been fascinated by 

the terrific reality of such a scene, this picture 
will come like the opening of a window in their 


memories,” wrote Alfred Trumble after seeing 





this painting in 1891. “They will surely feel in 

it the piercing cold, and the tremor of the earth 
under the shock of the sea, and hear, through 
the long thunder of the surf rolling down the 
shore, like a cannon on a line of battle, the bitter 
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piping of the blast.”*°' With a goose thrown 
over his shoulder and his sled waiting in the 
foreground, the hunter expresses the place 

of humans along the coast in winter. Small, 
solitary, resourceful, he is the picture of Homer 
himself, who began to spend the season alone 
in Maine, working in his studio or out of doors, 
almost drowned by the scale of the landscape 


and the noise of the surf. 


Winter Coast introduced the heavy surfaces, bold 
diagonal compositions, and almost unpopulated 
views of Homer's late work. Painted in 1890, 

it marks the beginning of the end of the phase 
of his work represented by The Life Line, which 
also had turned an important corner in the art- 
ist’s career six years earlier. Like the two figures 
suspended over the sea, The Life Line more 
obviously swung between Homer's past and his 


future. Following a decade of work best known 
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Winter Coast, 1890 

Oil on canvas 

36% x 31 inches 

(91.8 x 80.5 cm) 

Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
John G. Johnson Collection, 1917 
(cat. 75) 
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Winslow Homer 

Prout’s Neck Surf, 1894 
Transparent and opaque watercolor 
over traces of graphite with scraping 
on heavy wove paper 

14 x 21 “ec inches (35.6 x 54.5 cm) 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. Gift 

of Dr. and Mrs. George Woodward, 
1939-7-6 (cat. 77) 
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for images of women and children, The Life Line 
was among the last figure paintings to highlight 
a woman and tell an unambiguously flirtatious 
story. After focusing on pretty women in the 
1870s, and making fishwives the heroes of his 
work in Cullercoats, Homer would increasingly 
turn after 1886 to depicting a world of men, and 


then a universe of natural forces.**” 


The gradual withdrawal from narrative, human 
subjects in his major oil paintings may have 
been a natural part of aging, reflecting his 
embrace of existential, spiritual themes, if not a 
retreat from social interaction to a place where 
he could freely, safely express his emotional 
life in abstract terms.*® The Life Line likewise 
represents the peak of Homer’s optimistic 
storytelling imagination, cultivated for decades 
in his work as an illustrator but soon to evolve 
into a sequence of increasingly infrequent, 
ambiguous, or dark narratives of disaster and 
death. However, as Goodrich noted, “always 

he remained essentially a storyteller,” and his 
impulses found expression on a broader stage: 
“The straight storytelling of earlier works like 


The Life Line was now replaced by a less obvious 
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kind—the drama of the sea and its never-ending 
battle with the land. Human actors gave way 

to the impersonal forces of nature, and his art 
gained thereby in reality.”*°* At the end of his 
life, Homer's monumental “pure” marines 
contained no human presence, with only a sinu- 
ously curving wave left to dance as an “actor” in 
the theater of nature.*” 


Yet occasionally in watercolors such as Prout’s 
Neck Surf (fig. 85) and West Point, Prout’s Neck 
(see cat. 76), and in oils of the coast and the 
sea, such as Summer Squall (fig. 86), completed 
close to the end of his activity as a painter, 
Homer included a beleaguered vessel as the 
tiniest flag of human presence. Echoing the 
idea of a larger painting, On a Lee Shore of 
1900 (Museum of Art, Rhode Island School of 
Design, Providence), the distant ship in Summer 
Squall struggles in the fog to keep from being 
blown by an offshore wind onto the rocky coast. 
Although the danger to humans on board 

can be imagined, the plight of these people is 
generic rather than immediate; like the hunter 
in Winter Coast, these ships are emblems of the 


fragility and evanescence of human existence. 
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Summer Squall, 1904 
Oil on canvas 

24% x 30 '% inches 
(61.6 x 76.8 cm) 


Sterling and Francine Clark 


Art Institute, Williamstown, 
Massachusetts, 1955.8 (cat. 78) 
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Fleeting markers of space and life in Homer’s 
picture, and increasingly old-fashioned in the 
world of modern shipping, they will soon pass 


on, or be swallowed up by the land or the sea.*”° 


Summer Squall, like Winter Coast, also dem- 
onstrates the simplicity of design and the 
compelling surface texture of Homer’s late oils, 
which majestically brought the naturalism of 
the nineteenth century—and just a vestige of 
narrative—into the new century.” A master of 
observation, Homer skillfully captured a natural 
effect, and a story, while building a powerful 
two-dimensional composition. His balance of 
realism, abstraction, and symbolic content was 
deeply satisfying to the modernizing taste of the 
American art world, now increasingly inte- 
grated with decorative and symbolic trends in 
European painting. Turn-of-the-century critics 
admired the bold formal qualities of Homer’s 
late seascapes and their emotional energy, and 
passed over his earlier narrative paintings as 
old-fashioned. Defending The Life Line against 
such charges, Homer's first biographer pointed 
out the difficulty of the subject, the “artistic tact 


and audacity” of the solution, and the novelty 
of the composition, which together arrive at 
“one of the most thrilling situations of deadly 
peril and heroic rescue ever committed to 
canvas.”*?* The Life Line, though less esteemed 
by the early modernists, recovered its stature 
among scholars in the twentieth century as the 
importance of the painting to Homer’s career 
was understood. Reproduced often over the 
years, the painting remained a favorite to many, 
demonstrating that if the storytelling impulse 
had been gradually drained from avant-garde 
painting, the pleasure in heroism in the face of 
disaster had not died. Indeed, nature continues 
to humble and torment humanity, sensational 
stories of tragedy and miraculous survival never 
cease in the media, and thrilling new tales of 
the sea arrive from authors such as Patrick 
O’Brian, Clive Cussler, and Sebastian Junger. 
The audience enraptured by The Life Line in 
1884 would soon have moving pictures to make 
such adventures overwhelmingly real and renew 
Homer's ageless story of storm, shipwreck, and 


the romance of rescue. 


NOTES 


1 James Burnley, The Romance of 
Life Preservation (London: W. H. 
Allen, 1888), p. vii. 

“The Emigrant Steamer,” 
Harper’s Weekly, April 26, 1873, 
p. 338. The statement was made 
in reference to the wreck of 

the Atlantic, discussed in this 
volume (pp. 23-25). The phrase 
“the ocean, the highway of all 
nations” was a convention in 
literature and international 

law in the nineteenth century. 
Edward Moran used it as the 
subtitle of his epic painting 

The Ocean (United States Naval 
Academy Museum, Annapolis, 
MD), begun about 1885. The 
place of the Atlantic Ocean in the 
story of migration and slavery is 
surveyed by Simon Winchester, 
who notes that about a million 
people crossed to North America 
between 1776 and 1840; thirty 
million more crossed by 1900; 
Winchester, Atlantic: Great 

Sea Battles, Heroic Discoveries, 
Titanic Storms, and a Vast Ocean 
of a Million Stories (New York: 
HarperCollins, 2010), pp. 314-21. 
Annual Report of the Operations 
of the United States Life-Saving 
Service for the Fiscal Year Ending 
June 30, 1884 (Washington, DC: 
Government Printing Office, 
1885), pp. 346-50. Casualties 
were up 21 percent from the 
previous year. Reports from 
1876-1920 are available online at 
http://www.uslife-savingservice 
.org/education___resources 
(accessed January 19, 2012). 
James Burnley commented that, 
notwithstanding modern lifesav- 
ing equipment and techniques, 
the loss of life in 1881 was 
greater than ever before because 
of the tenfold increase in ship- 
ping during the previous fifty 
years; Burnley, The Romance of 
Life Preservation, p. 49. 

Charles Ellms, The Tragedy 

of the Seas; or, Sorrow on the 


Ocean, Lake, and River, from 
Shipwreck, Plague, Fire, and 
Famine (Philadelphia: Carey 

and Hart, 1841). In his classic 
study, T. S. R. Boase com- 
mented that “of all contemporary 
nightmares [of the romantic 
period] that of shipwreck was 
one of the most obsessing.” As 
evidence he cited a three-volume 
anthology of disasters at sea 
published in England in 1812. 
Boase, “Shipwrecks in English 
Romantic Painting,” Journal 

of the Warburg and Courtauld 
Institutes, vol. 22, nos. 3-4 
(July-December 1959), p. 332 
(with quotation), pp. 335-36. Two 
hundred shipwreck narratives 
were available to American 
readers by 1806, and more were 
to come; see Keith Huntress, 

A Checklist of Narratives of 
Shipwrecks and Disasters at Sea 

to 1860, with Summaries, Notes, 
and Comments (Ames: Iowa State 
University Press, 1979). Such 
books were published through- 
out the nineteenth century, and 
the topic continues to be popular 
on websites and in best sellers 
such as Sebastian Junger’s 

The Perfect Storm (New York: 
Norton, 1997) and Nathaniel 
Philbrick’s In the Heart of the 
Sea: The Tragedy of the Whaleship 
Essex (New York: Viking, 2000). 
A more recent anthology, with 
contemporary illustrations and 
photographs and a history and 
bibliography on lifesaving, is 
Margaret Thomas Buchholz, New 
Jersey Shipwrecks: 350 Years in the 
Graveyard of the Atlantic (Harvey 
Cedars, NJ: Down the Shore 
Publishing, 2004). 

Winchester, Atlantic: Great Sea 
Battles, Heroic Discoveries, Titanic 
Storms, p. 199. 

Copyrighted 1880, Yachting Girl 
seems to have been Homer’s first 
experiment in making prints for 
sale to collectors. This “helio- 


type”—an early type of photolith- 
ograph—was based on an ink, 
chalk, and white gouache draw- 
ing from about 1880 (collection 
of Mr. and Mrs. Paul Mellon). 
Although copies of this print 
are rare, most have additional 
highlighting in white gouache 
by the artist, perhaps indicating 
his interest in animating the 
flatness of the printing process 
and making each print unique 
and “collectable.” See Lloyd 
Goodrich, edited and expanded 
by Abigail Booth Gerdts, Record 
of Works by Winslow Homer, vol. 
3, 1877 to March 1881 (New York: 
Spanierman Gallery, 2008), 

pp. 278-79, nos. 880-82. 

This wood engraving was evi- 
dently based on two watercolors 
and a drawing, all from 1873, 
and a painting, Shipbuilding at 
Gloucester, dated 1871, probably 
depicting the shipyards on the 
Essex River, north of Gloucester. 
See Nicolai Cikovsky, Jr., and 
Franklin Kelly, Winslow Homer, 
exh. cat. (Washington, DC: 
National Gallery of Art; New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 
1995), PP: 139-41. 

On the founding of the stormy 
marine painting tradition, see 
Lawrence Otto Goedde, Tempest 
and Shipwreck in Dutch and 
Flemish Art: Convention, Rhetoric, 
and Interpretation (University 
Park: Pennsylvania State 
University Press, 1989). 

On Bonaventura Peeters I, see 
Grove Art Online and the Benezit 
Dictionary of Artists online, at 
www.oxfordartonline.com; and 
Erik Larsen, “Some Seventeenth- 
Century Paintings of Brazil,” 
Connoisseur, vol. 175, no. 704 
(October 1970), pp. 123-31. 
Characterizing the negative 
connotation of the storm in 

this era, Goedde describes it as 
“cosmic disorder, manifesting 
discord in the basic structure 
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of the elements. . . . a ruthless 
enemy of individual and group, 
a token of all lawlessness and of 
all destructive forces in nature, 
in society, and in every man”; 
Goedde, Tempest and Shipwreck 
in Dutch and Flemish Art, p. 2. 
He comments on the popular 
conception of American aborigi- 
nes as cannibals, which lent a 
sinister tone to Peeters’s acces- 
sory figures, and notes the rarity 
of shipwreck subjects set on the 
Dutch coast (pp. 104-8). A poem 
on the verso of one of the artist’s 
drawings describes the plight of 
the shipwrecked vessel and the 
moral of the story (pp. 128-20). 
George P. Landow categorizes 
pre-Enlightenment shipwrecks 
in art and literature as sce- 
narios of punishment, testing, or 
spiritual education; see Landow, 


Images of Crisis: Literary Iconology, 


1750 to the Present (London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1982), and his teaching website, 
http://www.victorianweb.org 
/art/crisis/crisistd.html#image 
(accessed February 2012). On 
the metaphor of the sea and 
shipwreck in the premodern era, 
see Hans Blumenberg, Shipwreck 
with Spectator: Paradigm of a 
Metaphor for Existence, trans. 
Steven Rendall (Cambridge, MA: 
MIT Press, 1997), pp. 1-2, 9. 
For a survey of symbolic systems 
in storm paintings, see the 
essays in Tempests and Romantic 
Visionaries: Images of Storms 

in European and American Art, 
ed. Hardy S. George, exh. cat. 
(Oklahoma City: Oklahoma City 
Museum of Art, 2006). 

Vernet’s story, often retold and 
elaborated in the nineteenth 
century, seems to have been 
established in popular culture 
by means of the painting of 

the subject by his grandson 
Horace Vernet, Joseph Vernet 
Tied to a Mast Studying the Effects 
of a Storm, of 1822 (Musée 
Calvet d’Avignon); see George 
Levitine, “Vernet Tied to a Mast 
in a Storm: The Evolution of 

an Episode of Art Historical 
Romantic Folklore,” Art Bulletin, 
vol. 49, no. 2 (June 1967), 

pp. 93-96. Levitine tracks the 
changing motives attributed 

to Vernet, from eighteenth- 
century courage in search of 
scientific knowledge to the more 
romantic wish to experience 
superhuman forces. 

See Philip Conisbee, in Art for 
the Nation: Collecting for a New 
Century, exh. cat. (Washington, 
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DC: National Gallery of Art, 
2000), p. 47; and text posted at 
http://www.nga.gov/feature 
/artnation/vernet/thepainting_7 
.shtm (accessed April 24, 2012). 
On Vernet’s career, see also 
Conisbee, Claude-Joseph Vernet, 
1714-1789 (London: Greater 
London Council, 1976), pp. 14-15. 
As Lawrence Goedde has 
pointed out, ships can be just as 
disastrously undone by hitting 

a sandy beach or an underwater 
sandbar, but the most affective 
depiction of shipwreck demands 
the obvious threat of towering 
rocks; Goedde, Tempest and 
Shipwreck in Dutch and Flemish 
Art, p. 109. 

For many examples of Pillement’s 
shipwreck subjects, including 
very similar pastels at the Uffizi, 
Florence, and the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, see 
Maria Gordon-Smith, Pillement 
(Cracow, Poland: IRSA, 2006). 
Many of Pillement’s paired 
pictures have been separated, but 
examples that remain together 
can be seen in Pierre Rosenberg 
et al., Pittura francese nelle 
collezioni pubbliche fiorentine, exh. 
cat. (Florence: Centro Di, 1977), 
n.p., cats. 145, 146. 

See Conisbee, Art for the Nation, 
p. 47: a similar painting, The 
Night: A Seaport by Moonlight 
(Musée du Louvre, Paris), is 
illustrated on the website of 

the National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, DC, at http://www 
nga.gov/feature/artnation 
/vernet/thepainting_7.shtm 
(accessed April 26, 2012). 

See Michael Rosenthal, “(2) 
George Morland,” in Grove 

Art Online, http://www. 
oxfordartonline.com/subscriber 
/article/grove/art 
/To59661pg2#T059664 
(accessed April 2012). 

Morland may have witnessed 

a shipwreck on a visit to the 

Isle of Wight, where he peri- 
odically hid while escaping his 
creditors; see ibid. and Richard 
Dorment, British Painting in 

the Philadelphia Museum of Art: 
From the Seventeenth through the 
Nineteenth Century (Philadelphia: 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
1986), pp. 244-45. 

The image was etched again 

in 1853, by John Burnet, and 

in 1871, by John L. Propet. See 
Martin Butlin and Evelyn Joll, 
The Paintings of J. M. W. Turner 
(New Haven: Yale University 


Press, 1977), vol. 1, pp. 36, 54. 
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A pair of marines by Vernet, 
Shipwreck or Storm Clearing 
Away, of 1782, and its pendant, 
A Calm Morning Scene, was 
displayed at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts in 
Philadelphia throughout the 
nineteenth century. Purchased 
in 1846, after the sale of the col- 
lection of Joseph Bonaparte, they 
were sold in 1950 and 1987; their 
present location is unknown. 
On the sources of marine 
painting in the United States, 
see John Wilmerding, A History 
of American Marine Painting 
(Boston: Peabody Museum of 
Salem, 1968), esp. pp. 103, 109. 
See William H. Gerdts, Thomas 
Birch, 1779-1851: Paintings 

and Drawings (Philadelphia: 
Philadelphia Maritime Museum, 
1966), and Wilmerding, A 
History of American Marine 
Painting, pp. 103-18. 

Even before the launch of his 
career as a marine battle painter, 
Birch was exhibiting storm 

and shipwreck subjects at the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts (PAFA) in Philadelphia, 
including Shipwreck, after 
unnamed artist in 1812, which 
suggests that he learned by 
copying. He could have been 
responding to Vernet’s A Storm 
(or Shipwreck; Storm Clearing 
Away; or Ship on the Rock, 

Storm Clearing Away), which 
Joseph Bonaparte had placed 

on deposit at PAFA in 1811. 

In the 1850s, after his death, 
some of Birch’s copies after 
Vernet were shown at PAFA; 
see Peter Hastings Falk, ed., 
reprint of Anna Wells Rutledge, 
The Annual Exhibition Record of 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts, 1807-1870 (Madison, 
CT: Sound View Press, 1988), 
pp. 26, 28, 237-38 (hereafter 
Falk/Rutledge, Annual Exhibition 
Record of PAFA, 1807-1870). On 
Birch’s painting, see Dorinda 
Evans, “Thomas Birch: The 
Rescue,” in Philadelphia: Three 
Centuries of American Art 
(Philadelphia: Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, 1976), pp. 303— 
4; Washington County Museum 
of Fine Arts: The Permanent 
Collection (Hagerstown, MD: 
Washington County Museum of 
Fine Arts, 1979), p. 8; Elizabeth 
Johns, One Hundred Stories: 
Highlights from the Washington 
County Museum of Fine Arts 
(Hagerstown, MD: Washington 
County Museum of Fine Arts, 
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2008), p. 148. The human face 
seen in the rocks, mentioned in 
these sources, is discussed by 

J. Gray Sweeney as derived from 
emblem books; Sweeney, “The 
Nude of Landscape Painting: 
Emblematic Personification in 
the Art of the Hudson River 
School,” Smithsonian Studies 

in American Art, vol. 3, no. 4 
(Autumn 1989), pp. 42-44. 

On representations in English 
art of Falconer’s Shipwreck, 
which had been published in 
twenty-four English and several 
American editions by 1830, see 
Boase, “Shipwrecks in English 
Romantic Painting,” pp. 335-36. 
Falconer’s story gained addi- 
tional pathos in 1769, when he 
was drowned at sea. Landow dis- 
cusses Falconer’s place in litera- 
ture and art in “William Falconer 
and the Meaning of Shipwreck,” 
on his teaching website, Images 
of Crisis, http://www.victorian 
web.org/art/crisis/crisis2g.html 
(accessed February 2012). 

On Turner and Falconer, see 
Butlin and Joll, The Paintings 

of J. M. W. Turner, vol. 1, pp. 2, 
43, and Andrew Wilton, Turner 
and the Sublime (London: British 
Museum, 1980), p. 145. 

Birch exhibited Falconer’s 
Shipwreck at PAFA in 1829, and 
another subject there in 1843 
titled Marine—Cape Colonna, 
from Falconer’s Shipwreck; see 
Falk/Rutledge, Annual Exhibition 
Record of PAFA, 1807-1870, 

p. 28; Evans, “Thomas Birch: 
The Rescue,” p. 303. A painting 
by Birch on the art market in 
1986 and again in 2003 titled 
Falconer’s Shipwreck, dated 1828 
and showing a Greek temple on 
the headland above the figures, 
may be one of the subjects Birch 
exhibited at PAFA; see Sotheby’s, 
New York, American Paintings, 
Drawings, and Sculpture, sale cat. 
(Sotheby’s, May 21, 2003), lot 
209. Although The Shipwreck 

is a large canvas for Birch (see 
fig. 14), there is no exhibition 
record for such a subject from 
1835 to 1843; it may have been 

a commissioned piece or—as 
Evans suggests (p. 303)—a studio 
showpiece. In the same spirit is 
Birch’s The Rescue of about 1829 
(Brooklyn Museum). 

Salmon’s sequence of as many as 
four paintings of about 1833-34 
(private collection) concludes 
with Storm, which is very similar 
to paintings by Vernet and Birch 
but at a much daintier scale; 

see Robert F. Perkins, Jr., and 
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William J. Gavin III, “Robert 
Salmon’s Paintings from William 
Falconer’s Poem The Shipwreck,” 
The Magazine Antiques, vol. 

118, no. 6 (December 1980), 

pp. 1226-31. 

See Paul D. Schweizer, Edward 
Moran (1829-1901): American 
Marine and Landscape Painter, 
exh. cat. (Wilmington: Delaware 
Art Museum, 1979), pp. 13-18. 
Ibid., p. 19. On the British art 
exhibition, see Susan Casteras, 
“The 1857-58 Exhibition of 
British Art in America: Critical 
Responses to Pre-Raphaelitism,” 
in The New Path: Ruskin and the 
American Pre-Raphaelites, ed. 
Linda H. Ferber and William 

H. Gerdts (Brooklyn: Brooklyn 
Museum, 1985), pp. 109-33. 
John Ruskin, introduction to 
The Harbours of England (1856 
edition); see The Complete 

Works of John Ruskin (New York: 
National Library Association, 
n.d.), vol. 10, p. 16. 

In 1858, Moran’s Wreck off 
Nahant was lent to the exhi- 
bitions at PAFA and the 
Washington Art Association, 
Washington Depot, CT, by 
Harrison Earle, a collector who 
commissioned or purchased 
several of Moran’s paintings in 
the mid-1850s. Based on a sketch 
from May 1857, Shipwreck (see 
fig. 15) could also be the painting 
titled Wreck off the Coast of Maine, 
sold at auction in Philadelphia 
in 1859, when it was described 
as “one of the most intense and 
effective works of this American 
marine painter.” The paint- 

ing was purchased for $170 

by “Butler,” probably Elijah 
Hunt Butler (1813-1868), who 
bequeathed the painting to his 
son, Edgar Hunt Butler (1849- 
after 1913), who in turn donated 
Shipwreck to the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art in 1894, noting 
that his father had purchased 

it several decades earlier. This 
information can be found in 

the records of the Department 
of American Art, Philadelphia 
Museum of Art. The original 
title and the exhibition history 
of the painting are confused by 
the existence of another variant 
of the same composition, once 
in the CIGNA Museum and Art 
Collection, Philadelphia, but cur- 
rently unlocated. 

Schweizer notes the similarity 
to Turner’s Wreck of a Transport 
of about 1810, which shows a 
huge ship heeled over, dump- 
ing passengers into a surging 
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sea as several smaller boats are 
tossed around, struggling to 
pick up survivors; Schweizer, 
Edward Moran (1829-1901), p. 21. 
Stanfield’s engraved illustra- 

tion to Frederick Marryat’s The 
Pirate of 1836, from a watercolor 
now known (incorrectly) as The 
Wreck of the Avenger (Whitworth 
Art Gallery, University of 
Manchester), offers another well- 
known image of a dramatically 
storm-tossed vessel. In the same 
period in France, Eugéne Isabey 
(1803-1886) produced sublime 
shipwreck subjects, as seen 

in The Wreck of 1854 (Detroit 
Institute of Arts), while another 
heir to the Vernet tradition was 
Théodore Gudin (1802-1880), 
who demonstrated a similar 
terrifying aesthetic in The 
Devotion of Captain Desse (Musée 
des Beaux-Arts de Bordeaux), 
shown at the Paris Salon of 

1831. In the United States, 
William Bradford (1823-1892) 
produced several canvases 
similar to Moran’s, such as 

The Shipwreck off Nantucket of 
about 1860-61 (Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York) and 
The Wreck of an Emigrant Ship on 
the Coast of New England, 1869 
(location unknown). 

David Tatham, Winslow Homer 
in London: A New York Artist 
Abroad (Syracuse, NY: Syracuse 
University Press, 2010), p. 86. 
“Edward Moran in His New 
Studio,” Daily Evening Bulletin 
(Philadelphia), March 26, 1868. 
Painted immediately after this 
trip, and also demonstrating 

the impact of Turner’s work, 

is Moran’s Shipwreck of 1862 
(Munson-Williams-Proctor Arts 
Institute, Utica, NY), showing 
two boats driven onto a beach. 
“Launching the Life-Boat,” Frank 
Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper (New 
York), October 6, 1866, p. 39; 
quoted in Schweizer, Edward 
Moran (1829-1901), p. 24. 
Schweizer, Edward Moran 
(1829-1901), p. 30. This story 

is also told in Louis Brooks, 
“Edward Moran,” The Art 
Amateur (New York), January 
1880, pp. 28-29, and in 
“Reminiscences of Mr. Edward 
Moran,” The Art Amateur, 
August 1894, p. 52. Launching 
the Life Boat was described as 
“excellent” and “thrilling” by the 
Daily Evening Transcript (Boston), 
in “The Athenaeum Gallery,” 
June 7, 1867, and praised again 
in “Moran’s Pictures,” August 19, 
1867: “The distant wreck, rolling 
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in the trough of the sea,—the 
anxious and hurried group in the 
foreground, aiding in the launch 
of the boat,—the intrepid fellows 
who are preparing to man it,—all 
are admirably presented, and 
over the whole one feels the very 
spirit of the storm.” 

Schweizer, Edward Moran 
(1829-1901), p. 31, citing Prang’s 
catalogue of 1871. 

Ibid. The New York Evening Post 
commented that “chromos of 
this character are likely to do 
more in inspiring a taste for art 
than all the print pieces that have 
been so abundantly published 

of late”; “Fine Arts,” New York 
Evening Post, October 22, 1869. 
A Boston critic described the 
pair as “the finest marine- 
chromos I ever saw,” superbly 
natural, and a necessary pair 
“because the despondency felt 
upon looking at one should be 
banished by the thought that 
‘the storm is over’ occasioned by 
the other”; G. L. A., “Chromos 
in Perfection,” Daily Evening 
Transcript (Boston), November 
25, 1870. 

Related work on this theme 

by Moran included A Sail 

on the Horizon, 1859 (Musée 
franco-américain du chateau de 
Blérancourt), very much in the 
mode of Théodore Géricault’s 
Raft of the Medusa and Homer's 
The Gulf Stream (see fig. 82), as 
well as Fishermen to the Rescue, 
1859 (art market, 1997); The 
Morning after the Gale (The 
Wreck) (art market, 2006); 
Recovering the Wreck (art market, 
2006); Life Boat Going Out to 

a Wreck, before 1871 (location 
unknown); or Lost at Sea, 1868 
(location unknown), the latter 
also akin to The Gulf Stream. 
Moran exhibited numerous 
paintings with similar titles 
throughout his career. His 
brother Thomas also painted 
marines, including the Turnerish 
The Much Resounding Sea of 
1884 (National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, DC), which was 
reprised as an etching, published 
by Christian Klackner in 1886, 
with the addition of a lifeboat 

at sea and a life brigade on 

the beach. 

Very much in Edward Moran’s 
path are works by Briscoe such 
as Off to the Rescue, showing a 
lifeboat coming to the assistance 
of a stranded ship (art market, 
1984); a similar composi- 

tion titled To the Rescue; and 
Wrecked of 1896 (the latter two 
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in Reading Public Museum, 
Reading, PA), showing a raft 
with figures, in the vein of 
Géricault’s Raft of the Medusa. 
See Linda Ferber, William Trost 
Richards: American Landscape 
and Marine Painter, 1833-1905 
(Brooklyn: Brooklyn Museum, 
1973), pp. 72-76. Richards’s 
Shipwreck follows closely 

the composition of Edward 
Moran’s The Shipwreck (Calm 
after the Storm) of about 1866 
(private collection). 

For example, the back-to-back 
wrecks late in 1836 of the immi- 
grant ships Mexico and Bristol 
inspired dioramas and melo- 
dramas on the stages of New 
York within a matter of weeks; 
see Kathleen A. Foster, Thomas 
Chambers: American Landscape 
and Marine Painter (Philadelphia: 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
2008), pp. 5, 9. 

On spectatorship of marine 
disaster as a metaphor in phi- 
losophy from the classical period 
to the nineteenth century, see 
Blumenberg, Shipwreck with 
Spectator. Blumenberg surveys 
the response to shipwreck from 
the premodern period, when 
seafaring was seen as funda- 
mentally transgressive, to the 
Enlightenment, when Voltaire 
justified disaster-watching 

as motivated by intellectual 
curiosity. Blumenberg quotes 
Ferdinando Galiani, who in 
Vernet’s time noted that “the 
more safely the spectator sits 
there and the greater danger he 
witnesses, the more intense his 
interest in the drama” (pp. 8-9, 
36-39). 

For an illustration of this print, 
see http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki 
/File:The_steam_ship_President 
_in_gale.jpg (accessed April 
2012) 

See Birch’s Loss of the Schooner 
“John S. Spence” of Norfolk, 
Virginia, 2d View—Rescue of 

the Survivors, of 1833, in Ilene 
Susan Fort and Michael Quick, 
American Art: A Catalogue of 
the Los Angeles County Museum 
of Art Collection (Los Angeles: 
Los Angeles County Museum 
of Art, 1991), pp. 107-9. The 
catalogue of the PAFA exhibition 
in 1834 noted that the painting 
was made “for A. M. Peltz, one 
of the survivors”; Falk/Rutledge, 
Annual Exhibition Record of 
PAFA, 1807-1870, p. 27. Fort and 
Quick note that Peltz intended 
the painting as a gift to his res- 
cuer (p. 108), and they speculate 
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that it may have been one of a 
pair of paintings depicting the 
story. In this event, the painting 
would have been intended for a 
spectator with a happy memory 
of the occasion, not Peltz, who 
lost his best friend in the wreck. 
Birch also exhibited The Loss of 
the New York Packet Ship “Albion” 
of 1822 (location unknown) at 
PAFA in 1834. 

Wordsworth, “Elegiac Stanzas 
Suggested by a Picture of Peele 
Castle, in a Storm, Painted by 
Sir George Beaumont,” in, for 
example, The Complete Poetical 
Works of William Wordsworth 
(London: Macmillan and Co., 
1888). On the tradition of votive 
art, see Howard F. Isham, “The 
Sea in Folk Art: The Ex Voto,” 

in Image of the Sea: Oceanic 
Consciousness in the Romantic 
Century (New York: Peter Lang, 
2004), p. 22. The tradition of the 
ex-voto in Catholic cultures is 
demonstrated richly at Sainte- 
Anne-de-Beaupré in Quebec, a 
center of arts-and-crafts teaching 
established by the Jesuit bishop 
Francois de Laval in 1668. The 
shipwreck depicted in Ex-voto 
des trois naufrages de Levis (see 
fig. 18) took place on the Saint 
Lawrence River on June 17, 1754; 
although two women drowned, 
Saint Anne is thanked for inter- 
ceding to save three persons, 
who gave this ex-voto to the local 
church, See J. Russell Harper, 
Painting in Canada: A History 
(Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press, 1966), pp. 11-14. Bruce 
Robertson has also proposed 

an apotropaic function for The 
Life Line (and by extension all 
such images of danger), to ward 
off or to contain and minimize 
for the viewer a misfortune 
happening to others; Robertson, 
“Heroic Action and the Real in 
Winslow Homer’s Sea Pictures,” 
typescript of a paper delivered in 


London, Dulwich Picture Gallery, 


April 10, 2006, p. 22, records of 


the Department of American Art, 


Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
For popular sources prior to The 
Life Line, see Landow, Images of 
Crisis, and his similarly named 
teaching website, http://www 
.victorianweb.org/art/crisis 
/crisisid.html#image (accessed 
February 2012). Favorite 
shipwreck texts included Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow’s “The 
Wreck of the Hesperus” and 
Bernardin de Saint-Pierre’s 
Paul et Virginie (discussed on 
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pp. 27-29 in this volume), 

as well as the Bible (Noah, 
Jonah, and Christ on the Sea of 
Galilee), James Thomson’s The 
Seasons (1726-30), Lord Byron‘s 
Don Juan (1819-20), Charles 
Dickens’s David Copperfield 
(1849), Charles Kingsley’s The 
Three Fishers (1851; see fig. 33), 
Alfred Lord Tennyson’s Enoch 
Arden (1864), and Victor Hugo‘s 
Toilers of the Sea (1866; published 
in English in 1867). Remarkably, 
images inspired by the popular 
sea novels of James Fenimore 
Cooper and Frederick Marryat 
are rare; see Foster, Thomas 
Chambers, pp. 22-25. 

“The Fine Arts: The Apollo 
Association, Musings Resumed,” 
The New-York Mirror, December 
II, 1841. 

“Chromos in Perfection,” Daily 
Evening Transcript (Boston), 
November 25, 1870. 

The art-historical tradition for 
this “ancient and familiar sym- 
bolism” was surveyed in Lorenz 
Eitner’s classic article, “The 
Open Window and the Storm- 
Tossed Boat: An Essay in the 
Iconography of Romanticism,” 
Art Bulletin, vol. 37, no. 4 
(December 1955), pp. 281-90. 
“The Beach at Long Branch,” 
Harpers Weekly, August 24, 
1867, p. 531. The brief text and 
poem (p. 538) that accompanied 
this wood engraving celebrated 
the beautiful and fashionable 
beaches of Long Branch and 
their many pleasure seekers; 
the wreck was simply identified 
by name. 

“Winter at Sea,” Harper's Weekly, 
January 16, 1869, p. 3. 

The text included the night sig- 
nals for all the principal Atlantic 
steamers, noting that Homer’s 
sketch was made on a steamer 
of the Inman Line, which used 
the code “blue light forward, red 
light amidships, blue light aft 
and two rockets, the lights all to 
be burning [at the] same time,” 
as depicted in the engraving; 
“Illustrations,” Every Saturday 
(Boston), April 8, 1871, p. 323. 
However, as with Winter at Sea, 
Homer's vantage is hard to imag- 
ine—either on another Inman 
ship passing dangerously close 
or from an unsettling perspec- 
tive on the water, as in The Ship’s 
Boat (see fig. 62). 

Braddon, who by 1865 had 

won fame with eleven novels, 
published the story in 1860; it 
was included in a book of her 
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stories six years later, Ralph the 
Bailiff, and Other Tales (London: 
Ward, Lock, and Tyler, 1866), 
pp. 69-78 (quotation on p. 73). 
David Tatham asserts that 
Homer did this illustration for 
the money, noting that the omis- 
sion of his name was an effort 
to guard his reputation. He only 
worked for Frank Leslie’s Chimney 
Corner in June and July of 1865. 
See Tatham, Winslow Homer 

and the Pictorial Press (Syracuse, 
NY: Syracuse University Press, 
2003), p. 132. 

“The Emigrant Steamer,” 
Harper's Weekly, April 26, 1873, 
p. 338. 

The caption on the print reads: 
“This splendid Steamship of the 
White Star Line, on her voyage 
from Liverpool and Queenstown 
to New York, April rst, 1873, bore 
away for Halifax, being short of 
Coal, and while under a full head 
of steam struck upon Golden 
Rule Rock, near Mars Island, 

on the Coast of Nova Scotia, she 
heeled over and sank in less than 
fifteen minutes afterwards, by 
which awful disaster 562 Lives 
were lost. The Atlantic was 437 
ft long, 40 ft breadth of beam, 
depth of hold 33 ft. Tonnage 
3723. Commanded by Capt. 

J. A. Williams, and had on board 
at the time of the disaster 952 
Persons.” A similar popular 
lithograph, Wreck of the Atlantic 
off Mars Head, Nova Scotia, 

April 1, 1873, was published by 

J. Solomon in London. 

See “The Great Calamity” and 
“The Wreck of the ‘Atlantic,’” 
Harper’s Weekly, April 19, 1873, 
pp. 314, 317-18, and images 

on pp. 320-21; “The Emigrant 
Steamer” and “The Wrecked 
‘Atlantic,’”” Harper’s Weekly, 

April 26, 1873, pp. 338, 342, 

and images on pp. 341, 344, 

345. Other accounts included 
stories in the New York Times: 
“The Wreck of the Atlantic,” 
April 2, 1873; “The Atlantic,” 
April 16, 1873; “The Wreck of the 
Atlantic,” April 24, 1873; as well 
as “The Loss of the Atlantic,” The 
Manufacturer and Builder, vol. 

5, no. 5 (May 1873), pp. 102-3. 
Many drawings by Joseph Becker 
were published in Frank Leslie’s 
Illustrated Newspaper in April 1873 
describing the grisly recovery of 
bodies from the wreck; images 
and transcription from this and 
various London newspapers can 
be found on the website Norway 
Heritage: Hands Across the Sea, 
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http: //www.norwayheritage.com 
/articles/templates/great-disas- 
ters (accessed September 2011). 
The story immediately inspired 
poetry and song, such as John 
Boyle O’Reilly’s “The Wreck of 
the Atlantic,” which imagined 
the plight of the emigrants on 
board, in Songs from the Southern 
Seas, and Other Poems (Boston: 
Roberts Brothers, 1873), pp. 163- 
65, and James Fitzgerald’s “The 
Rosary in the Rigging,” in De 

La Salle Monthly, vol. 9, no. 50 
(August 1873), pp. Go—G4. Verse 
from The Union College Magazine 
(Schenectady, NY) was quoted 

in “Editor's Table,” Yale Literary 
Magazine, vol. 41 (October 
1875-July 1876), p. 53, and “The 
Wreck of the Atlantic” (by “a 
lady,” probably Jane Porter), in 
The Christian’s Wedding Ring, 
Containing Five Letters and 

a Series of Poems (Montreal: 

J. Lovell, 1874), pp. 5-6. See also 
Benjamin F. Taylor, “The Wreck 
of the Atlantic,” in Echoes of 

Life, or Beautiful Gems of Poetry 
and Song (Chicago: L. P. Miller, 
1890), pp. 309-10. The story of 
the wreck entered the annals of 
famous disasters and was retold 
in compilations such as W. H. D. 
Adams, Great Shipwrecks: A Record 
of Perils and Disasters at Sea, 
1544-1877 (London: T. Nelson 
and Sons, 1877), pp. 507-11, and 
Notable Shipwrecks: Being Tales 
of Disaster and Heroism at Sea, 
Retold by Uncle Hardy (London: 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin and Co., 
1881), pp. 271-78. These later 
British accounts were much 
kinder to the captain than were 
the first American reports. 

“The Great Calamity,” Harper’s 
Weekly, April 19, 1873, p. 314; 
“The Wrecked ‘Atlantic,’”” 
Harper’s Weekly, April 26, 1873, 
P- 342; “The Wreck of the 
Atlantic,” New York Times, April 
2, 1873. 

“The Great Calamity,” Harper’s 
Weekly, April 19, 1873, p. 314. 
“The Wreck of the ‘Atlantic,’” 
Harper’s Weekly, April 19, 1873, 
p. 318. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
Poems (Philadelphia: Carey and 
Hart, 1845), pp. 50-54, image 
opposite p. 53. This connection 
was first noted by Philip C. Beam 
in Winslow Homer at Prout’s Neck 
(Boston: Little, Brown, 1966), 

p. 12, and Winslow Homer's 
Magazine Engravings (New York: 
Harper and Row, 1979), p. 23. 
Roger Stein commented on the 
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relationship to Huntington’s 
illustration and the “paradoxical 
and ironic” treatment of beauty 
and death in the “deeply trou- 
bling image” of Cast Up by the 
Sea; Stein, “Picture and Text: 
The Literary World of Winslow 
Homer,” in Winslow Homer: A 
Symposium, ed. Nicolai Cikovsky, 
Jr., Studies in the History of 

Art, no. 26 (Washington, DC: 
National Gallery of Art, 1990), 
PP: 49-59. 

The intervention of editors and 
engravers added to Homer’s 
irritation with commercial 

work; he later said that he left 
illustration because he was dis- 
satisfied with the reproduction 
of his work. This opinion, and 

a recollection of Homer's typi- 
cal give-and-take with Charles 
Parsons, the art editor at Harper 
& Brothers, is recounted in Lloyd 
Goodrich, Winslow Homer (New 
York: Macmillan for the Whitney 
Museum of American Art, 1944), 
p. 45. Having shown his drawing 
to Parsons, Homer would have 
redrawn it on a woodblock for 
an engraver, who frequently lost 
or altered details in the process 
of cutting the block. Such a 
collaborative process makes 

it impossible to identify who 

was responsible for differences 
between the original drawing 
and the print. In this instance, 
the changes from his original 
drawing suggest an editorial 
request for greater literalness 

or modesty. 

John Gilbert illustrated “The 
Wreck of the Hesperus,” but 

not this scene, in later edi- 

tions. In 1858 Homer prepared 
a portrait of Longfellow for 
Ballou’s Pictorial Drawing Room 
Companion, December 25, 1858, 
p. 17. He illustrated Longfellow’s 
“Golden Mile-Stone” of 1858 in 
a gift-book compilation, Winter 
Poems by Favorite American 

Poets (Boston: Fields, Osgood 

& Co., 1871). For this and later 
Longfellow illustrations, see 
David Tatham, “Winslow Homer 
and the New England Poets,” 
Proceedings of the American 
Antiquarian Society, vol. 89, part 
2 (October 1979), pp. 241-Go. 
On the cultural commentary 
vested in “The Wreck of the 
Hesperus,” see Robin Miskolcze, 
Women and Children First: 
Nineteenth-Century Sea Narratives 
and American Identity (Lincoln: 
University of Nebraska Press, 
2007), pp. 61-63. She describes 
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the series of escalating mari- 
time disasters at midcentury, 
when women and children 
disproportionately failed to 
survive, largely because of the 
selfishness of male passengers 
and crew (pp. 51-57). These 
tragedies caused widespread 
dismay, just as the instances of 
disciplined, altruistic behavior 
by men, such as those on the 
wrecked Birkenhead in 1852, 
inspired public commemora- 
tion as well as the new slogan 
“women and children first.” 
Analyzing antebellum rescue 
narratives, Miskolcze observes 
that men who risked their lives 
to save women were described 
as “saving faith in God, loyalty 
to family, and commitment to 
community,” effectively restoring 
the foundations of American 
exceptionalism (p. xvi). On the 
origin of the phrase “women and 
children first” and its inconsis- 
tent application, see B. R. Burg, 
“Women and Children First,” 
Journal of American Culture, vol. 
20, no. 4 (Winter 1997), pp. I-7. 
Vernet’s painting of 1789 (State 
Hermitage Museum, Saint 
Petersburg) was engraved as 
one of the plates in the first 
illustrated edition of Paul et 
Virginie that year. Translated 

as Paul and Virginia, the book 
was first published in English 
in 1795, and many American 
editions followed. The interest 
in this book, which seems never 
to have flagged in the nineteenth 
century, is traced by Paul Toinet 
in Répertoire iconographique de 
Paul et Virginie de Bernardin 

de Saint-Pierre (Paris: Le Vieux 
Papier, 1959). For an assembly 
of illustrations and decorative 
arts inspired by the story, see 
Andrew Hopkins’s blog, http:// 
andrewhopkinsart.blogspot 
.com/2010/08/paul-et-virginie- 
or-paul-and-virginia.html 
(accessed October 2011). Most 
images of Paul and Virginia 

are from happier episodes in 
their story, emphasizing their 
affection and their harmoni- 
ous relationship with nature. 
The best-known painting in the 
United States said to have been 
inspired by the story of Paul 
and Virginia is Pierre-Auguste 
Cot’s The Storm (Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York), com- 
missioned in 1880 by Catherine 
Wolfe, who purchased The Life 
Line in 1885. 
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Jean-Baptiste (James) Bertrand’s 
1869 Salon painting La Mort 

de Virginie, perhaps a source 

for Homer's Cast Up by the 

Sea, was a popular success in 
both London and Paris in 1869 
and was soon engraved; in the 
United States it was first repro- 
duced in Every Saturday, July 30, 
1870, p. 493; see Stein, “Picture 
and Text: The Literary World 

of Winslow Homer,” p. 49. 
Bertrand specialized in drowned 
maidens, such as Ophelia (1872), 
and other dead literary heroines, 
including Manon Lescaut (1870). 
For several impressions of Heath's 
print, published by Boydell and 
Burnet, see the British Museum’s 
online catalogue, http://www 
-britishmuseum.org/research 
/search_the_collection 
_database.aspx, for example, 
1917.1208.2358. The American 
etching, by William Wellstood, 
was published in The Ladies’ 
Repository (Cincinnati), vol. 16, 
no. 10 (October 1856), p. 640. 
The image is from a pair titled 
Strand-Scenen, subtitled Holland 
and Frankreich, published as 
membership prints for the 
Kunstverein Hannover in 1845. 
The French scene, also titled 
Schiff in Not (Stranded Ship; 
Stiftung Sammlung Volmer, 
Diisseldorf), shows an earlier 
moment in a coastal tragedy, as 
villagers rush down to the beach 
after sighting a ship in distress 
offshore. Jordan, a dedicated 
painter of the fisherfolk of the 
North Sea and Channel coast, 
painted several similar scenes of 
rescue, such as Das Rettungsboot 
(The Lifeboat) of 1880. 

Edgar Allan Poe, “The 
Philosophy of Composition,” 
Graham's American Monthly 
Magazine of Literature and Art, 
no. 244 (April 1846), p. 165. 

For West's two versions of The 
Deluge from about 1790-1803, 
see Helmut von Erffa and 

Allen Staley, The Paintings of 
Benjamin West (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1986), 
pp. 286-87. Shaw’s Deluge was 
exhibited in London in 1813 

and then brought to the United 
States when Shaw immigrated. 
See John Caldwell, in Caldwell 
and Oswaldo Rodriquez Roque, 
American Paintings in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 

vol. 1, Catalogue of Works by 
Artists Born by 1815 (New York: 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 

in association with Princeton 
University Press, 1985), pp. 275- 
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76. Akin to After the Storm 

is Shaw’s undated Shipwreck 
(William Vareika Fine Arts, 
Newport, RI), with a single figure 
tied to wreckage. Very similar 

in spirit, if not in skill, is a wash 
drawing by Frederick S. Agate 
(1807-1844), Shipwrecked Mother 
and Child of 1829 (New-York 
Historical Society), accompanied 
by a verse from “The Wreck” by 
the English romantic poet Felicia 
Dorothea Hemans; see Richard J. 
Koke, American Landscape and 
Genre Painting in the New- York 
Historical Society (Boston: G. K. 
Hall, 1982), p. 1. In France, such 
imagery came from Géricault 

in the 1820s; see Lorenz Eitner, 
“Géricault’s ‘La Tempéte,’” Art 
Institute of Chicago Museum 
Studies, vol. 2 (1967), pp. 6-17. 
On the meaning of such figures 
of dead women in nineteenth- 
century art, with reference to 
Paul and Virginia and Homer's 
Wreck of the “Atlantic,” see Joy 
Kasson, Marble Queens and 
Captives: Women in Nineteenth- 
Century American Sculpture (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 
1990), esp. pp. 75-140. 

On Brackett’s career and this 
sculpture, see Wayne Craven, 
Sculpture in America from the 
Colonial Period to the Present 
(New York: Crowell, 1968), 

pp. 187-89, and Robert F. 
Perkins, Jr., and William J. Gavin 
III, The Boston Athenaeum Art 
Exhibition Index, 1827-1874 
(Boston: Library of the Boston 
Athenaeum, 1980), pp. 24, 

283. The accolades of Horatio 
Greenough in the Athenaeum’s 
catalogue were also published 
with additional reviews and 
poetry in the pamphlet that 
accompanied the display of the 
work in New York; see Thomas 
Buchanan Read, Edward A. 
Brackett’s Marble Group of “The 
Shipwrecked Mother and Child” 
(1852). On the meaning of this 
sculpture, see Kasson, Marble 
Queens and Captives, pp. 122-40. 
Kasson concludes (p. 140) that 
the response to the sculpture 
reflected its deeply unsettling 
narrative, which celebrated 
maternal bonds but also 
depicted the destruction of both 
individual and family life. She 
notes that such images of dead 
mothers and children, frequent 
in the early nineteenth century, 
disappeared as the stresses on 
the modern family increased 
along with the need for more 
consoling imagery. 
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Boase points to a print from 1784 
by James Gillray (1756-1815) 

of The Wreck of the Nancy 

Packet, inspired by accounts of 

a woman’s corpse that washed 
ashore still clutching her 

child; Boase, “Shipwrecks in 
English Romantic Painting,” 

p. 333. Indeed, the wreck of the 
Atlantic inspired the revival of 
this iconography, as seen in an 
unattributed sheet-music cover, 
Wreck of the Atlantic, or Clasped to 
Her Breast Her Baby Lay (Boston: 
Oliver Ditson & Co., 1873), in 
the Mystic Seaport Museum, 
Mystic, CT. 

William H. Gerdts, American 
Neo-Classic Sculpture: The Marble 
Resurrection (New York: Viking 
Press, 1973), p. 90. Gerdts com- 
ments on other subjects combin- 
ing water and death undertaken 
by American nineteenth-century 
sculptors, including Akers, who 
also created a Drowned Girl, 
inspired by Thomas Hood's 
poem “The Bridge of Sighs,” 
and Diver from Schiller, depicting 
a youth drowned while diving 
for treasure. Frank Preston 
Stearns seems to have been the 
first (in 1907) to connect the 
subject to Fuller’s drowning, 
though, as Kasson notes (Marble 
Queens and Captives, p. 264 n. 
63), no accounts in Brackett’s 
lifetime have been found mak- 
ing this link, and her body was 
never recovered. Perhaps the 
connection was made after the 
sculpture left the Athenaeum, 
when it was briefly installed 

at Mount Auburn Cemetery, 
where a memorial to Fuller had 
been erected; see Joel Myerson, 
“Supplement to ‘Margaret 
Fuller: An Annotated Secondary 
Bibliography,” in Studies in 

the American Renaissance 
(Charlottesville: University Press 
of Virginia, 1984), p. 344. 
Hannah F. S. Lee claimed that 
the idea of the sculpture was 
inspired by a survivor’s anecdote 
from the wreck of the steamship 
President in 1841, although this 
story is also problematic, because 
that ship disappeared in the 
North Atlantic, far from shore; 
Lee, Familiar Sketches of Sculpture 
and Sculptors (Boston: Crosby, 
Nichols, 1854), vol. 2, p. 202. 
The propensity of contemporary 
viewers to supply a harrowing 
narrative leading up to the death 
of the figures in the sculpture is 
demonstrated by the commen- 
tary published in the pamphlet 
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that accompanied the display 

of the work in New York; see 
Read, Edward A. Brackett’s Marble 
Group. The unflinching natural- 
ism of the sculpture, as well as 
its total nudity, may have been 
hard to take in, particularly by 
those influenced by novels such 
as Paul and Virginia to expect 
innocence to come through the 
waves modestly clothed. 

This series, “in which the tragedy 
of a fisherman who has died 

at sea is portrayed in stages,” 
was identified by Dieuwertje 
Dekkers, in Jozef Israéls, 1824— 
1911 (Zwolle: Waanders, 1999), 
p. 145. Although never exhibited 
together and not painted in 
chronological order, the group 
is described by Dekkers as 
including After the Storm (1858; 
Stedelijk Museum Amsterdam), 
The Shipwrecked Mariner (1861; 
National Gallery, London), The 
Day before the Parting (1862; 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston), 
and From Darkness to Light 

(or How Bereft; 1871; Tel Aviv 
Museum), as well as The Last 
Breath (see fig. 29). The London 
exhibition of “some of the most 
important examples of this 
artist” was on view at Thomas 
McLean’s Gallery, according to 
The Artist and Journal of Home 
Culture (London), January 1, 
1882, p. 6; see Helen A. Cooper, 
Winslow Homer Watercolors, exh. 
cat. (Washington, DC: National 
Gallery of Art; New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1986), p. 82, 
with a relevant illustration of 
Israéls’s work in watercolor. 
David Tatham speculates that 
Homer spent time in London 
that winter; Tatham, Winslow 
Homer in London, p. 67. 

On this painting and related 
work by Israéls, see Peter C. 
Sutton, Northern European 
Paintings in the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art: From the Sixteenth 
through the Nineteenth Century 
(Philadelphia: Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, 1990), 

PP. 133-35. 

On Homer’s taste for Barbizon 
painting, see Cikovsky and 
Kelly, Winslow Homer, pp. 28, 
32-33, 174. Helen Cooper 

noted Homer's affinity with 
Israéls’s images of fishergirls 
on the beach and also discussed 
the influence of the Dutch 
artist’s work on the British 
school; Cooper, Winslow Homer 
Watercolors, p. 82. Joseph J. 
Rishel has noted that Israéls 
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was “the most highly awarded 
and praised of the Hague School 
painters by his contemporar- 

ies and, at his death in 1911, 
certainly the most famous 
Dutch painter of the nineteenth 
century”; Rishel, “The Hague 
School: Some Forgotten Pictures 
in the Collection,” Philadelphia 
Museum of Art Bulletin, vol. 66, 
no. 305 (July-September 1971), 
Dees 

See Lloyd Goodrich, edited 

and expanded by Abigail 

Booth Gerdts, Record of Works 
by Winslow Homer, vol. 2, 

1867 through 1876 (New York: 
Spanierman Gallery, 2005), 

cat. 454; Cikovsky and Kelly, 
Winslow Homer, p. 136. 

See D. Scott Atkinson and 
Jochen Wierich, Winslow Homer 
in Gloucester, ed. Sue Taylor, exh. 
cat. (Chicago: Terra Museum 

of American Art, 1990), p. 10. 
Cikoysky and Kelly (Winslow 
Homer, pp. 136-37) comment 
on other figures of boys waiting. 
John Wilmerding analyzed the 
sense of isolation, “nostalgia 
and anxiety” in this chain of 
images in “Winslow Homer's 
Dada’s Coming,” in Essays in 
Honor of Paul Mellon, Collector 
and Benefactor (Washington, 
DC: National Gallery of Art, 
1986), pp. 388-401. Roger Stein 
comments on Homer's tendency 
toward an ambiguous or ironical 
narrative in this painting and 
others, such as The Life Line, 

in Stein, “Picture and Text: 

The Literary World of Winslow 
Homer,” pp. 50-51. 

The work of other artists in 

the region was surveyed in 
William H. Gerdts, “Winslow 
Homer in Cullercoats,” Yale 
University Art Gallery Bulletin, 
vol. 36, no. 2 (Spring 1977), 

pp. 18-35. For more detail, 

see John Millard, “North East 
Artists on the Coast,” in Tony 
Knipe et al., Winslow Homer: 

All the Cullercoats Pictures, exh. 
cat. (Sunderland, UK: Northern 
Centre for Contemporary Art, 
1988), pp. 22-28, and Laura 
Newton, “The Cullercoats 
Pictures,” in Cullercoats: A 
North-East Colony of Artists, 

exh. cat. (Bristol: Sansom and 
Co. in association with the 
Laing Art Gallery, Newcastle 
upon Tyne, 2003), pp. 75-128, 
particularly “Waiting/Grieving 
Women,” pp. 87-94. On the 
painting of lower-class misery 
and the art colony in Newlyn, 
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Cornwall, where “the lost boat, 
the waiting women, the wreck 
and the lifeboat became the 
stock-in-trade of many a suc- 
cessful hack artist” after 1884, 
see Christopher Wood, Victorian 
Panorama: Paintings of Victorian 
Life (London: Faber and Faber, 
1976), p. 457. See also Julian 
Treuherz, Hard Times: Social 
Realism in Victorian Art, exh. 
cat. (London: Lund Humphries 
in association with Manchester 
City Art Galleries; Mt. Kisco, NY: 
Moyer Bell, 1987), particularly 
the chapters on Frank Holl’s 
mourning subjects (pp. 73-82) 
and the art colony in Newlyn, 
Cornwall (pp. 110-11). 

See David Sellin and James 
Ballinger, Americans in Brittany 
and Normandy, 1860-1910, 

exh. cat. (Phoenix: Phoenix Art 
Museum, 1982), and Annette 
Stott, ed., Dutch Utopia: 
American Artists in Holland, 
1880-1914, exh. cat. (Savannah, 
GA: Telfair Museum of 

Art, 2010). 

See The Fisherman’s Daughter, 
reproduced in George W. 
Sheldon, “American Painters— 
Edward Moran,” Art Journal, n.s., 
vol. 6 (September 1880), p. 258. 
Moran and Homer exhibited 
work together at the Daniel A. 
Mathews art gallery in New York 
in February 1880. Moran sent 
similar subjects to the American 
Water Color Society’s exhibition 
in 1882, when Homer’s first 
Cullercoats subjects were also 
on view. 

Kingsley’s poem was written in 
1851, set to music by 1857, and 
described as very well known 

by the author of a profile of the 
poet in Appleton’s Journal, vol. 

13, no. 308 (February 13, 1875), 
p. 204. Homer made a jesting 
paraphrase of the refrain in 

a letter to his brother Arthur 

on August 26, 1898 (Homer 
Collection, Bowdoin College 
Museum of Art, Brunswick, 
ME). Hovenden’s image was 
first published in Wide Awake 
(Boston), vol. 16, no. 2 (January 
1883), pp. 168-69, and was 
reprinted in Ideal Poems, from the 
English Poets (Boston: D. Lothrop 
and Company, 1883), pp. 14-17. 
Daniel Lothrop published a port- 
folio of art prints that included 
this image in 1886, the same 
year a reproduction of the oil 
painting appeared in Mariana 

G. Van Rensselaer’s impressive 
folio, Book of American Figure 
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Painters (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott, 1886). This sequence 
of reproductions, enhanced by 
the creation of the etching in 
1886, made And the Harbor Bar 
Is Moaning one of Hovenden’s 
best-known images. Although 
the painting (see fig. 34) was 
unlocated at the time of her 
research, Anne Gregory Terhune 
reproduced the etching and the 
illustration of Walter Langley’s 
related painting, But Men Must 
Work and Women Must Weep 
(Birmingham Museums and 
Art Gallery), which had been 
reproduced in The Graphic 
(London), vol. 28 (1883); see 
Terhune, Thomas Hovenden: 

His Life and Art (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 
2006), pp. 169-70. A reproduc- 
tion of Langley’s watercolor also 
appeared in Harper’s Bazaar, 
vol. 17, no. 2 (January 12, 1884), 
p. 29. Many other British and 
American artists took up the 
theme. Remarkably, two other 
large paintings inspired by 

this poem appeared alongside 
Hovenden’s work at the National 
Academy of Design in 1886: 

F. K. M. Rehn’s marine Three 
Fishers Went Sailing Out into 

the West and George H. Story’s 
figure group of women and chil- 
dren on the shore, The Fisherman 
(“Three Fishers Went Sailing”); 
see National Academy of Design, 
National Academy Notes (New 
York: Cassell, 1886), pp. 94, 136. 
In 1888 Christian Klackner was 
offering an etching of The Three 
Fishers after a marine by Otis S. 
Weber. 

“Academy Exhibition: Fifty-Sixth 
Annual Display of Pictures and 
Other Works,” Philadelphia 
Inquirer, October 29, 1885. 
“Three Fishers Went Sailing,” 
http://www.contemplator.com 
/sea/3fishers.html (accessed 
April 25, 2012); a recording of 
the song can be found at http:// 
www.victorianweb.org/mt 
/parlorsongs/4.html (accessed 
July 15, 2011). Tennyson’s poem 
“Crossing the Bar” draws on a 
related association. 

Homer annotated a sketch for 
Hark! The Lark with the full 
couplet from Shakespeare; see 
http://collection.mam.org 
/details.php?id=19577 (accessed 
April 2012) 

Leslie W. Miller, “The 
Philadelphia Exhibition,” The 
Art Union (New York), vol. 2, 
no. 5 (November 1885), p. 104. 
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The New York Herald called 

the painting “unattractive” but 
also described it as “one of the 
best” in the National Academy's 
exhibition; “Academy of Design: 
The Spring Exhibition,” New 
York Herald, April 3, 1886. The 
description of the painting as 
“laboriously unpleasant” and 
other negative comments came 
from “A Few Moments at the 
Academy,” Life, vol. 7, no. '72 
(April 15, 1886), p. 214. The 
New York Sun described it as 
“unfortunate”; “The National 
Academy,” The Sun, April 3, 
1886. The majority of the 
reviews were positive, however, 
including Miller’s comments 

in “Art: The Opening of the 
Academy Exhibition,” The 
American (Philadelphia), vol. 

II, no. 273 (October 31, 1885), 
pp. 28-29. Revisiting the paint- 
ing the following year in New 
York, Miller reiterated that “it is 
one of the few pictures which 

I can recall which have been 
painted in recent years in which 
the painter’s work holds its own 
with the literary associations of 
the subject. No single figure in 
the exhibition is comparable for 
a moment to... this striking 
picture”; Miller, “Art: The Sixty- 
First Exhibition at the National 
Academy of Design,” The 
American, vol. 12, no. 301 (May 
15, 1886), p. Go. 

George Parsons Lathrop, “The 
Book of American Figure 
Painters,” review in Lippincott’s 


Monthly Magazine (Philadelphia), 


vol. 38, no. 43 (December 1886), 
p. 758. 

Leslie W. Miller described 

the painting as “manly and 
frank” and praised its “direct- 
ness and simplicity”; Miller, 
“Fifty-Sixth Annual Exhibition 
at the Pennsylvania Academy,” 
American Architect and Building 
News (Boston), vol. 18, no. 518 
(November 28, 1885), p. 257. The 
New-York Tribune commented 
that Hovenden, like Homer, 
was “sacrificing pictorial effect 
to forcibleness”; “Art News 

and Comments: Notes on the 
Exhibition,” New-York Tribune, 
May 2, 1886. The American 
Bookseller praised Hovenden’s 
illustration as “a strong and vig- 
orous conception, as noteworthy 
for its force”; “Illustrated Books 
for the Holidays,” American 
Bookseller (New York), vol. 14, 
no. 21 (November 1, 1883), 

pp. 871-72. Bruce Robertson 
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has studied the pattern of words 
connoting strength and virility 
in reviews of and scholarship on 
Homer's work; see “Americanism 
and Realism,” in Robertson, 
Reckoning with Winslow Homer: 
His Late Paintings and Their 
Influence, exh. cat. (Cleveland: 
Cleveland Museum of Art, 
1990), pp. 63-80. A review of 
Homer's watercolors in Boston 
in 1882 used Kingsley’s “The 
Three Fishers” as a model of 
efficient concentration of “the 
pathos and tragedy of humble 
life,” noting that Homer failed to 
show a similar sense of the fish- 
erfolk’s “joys and sorrows, their 
loves and bereavements’”; “Art 
Gossip at Home and Abroad,” 
Boston Daily Journal, February 
4, 1882. 

Terhune, Thomas Hovenden, 

pp. 167-68. Terhune comments 
on the similar subject depicted 
in Frank Bramley’s well-known 
painting A Hopeless Dawn of 
1888 (Tate Gallery, London). 
The “father” at the center of 

the composition is evidently 
rewarding the men who saved 
his family. This image, seen in 
cat. 36 as an incomplete trial 
proof, was also engraved in the 
United States by Ellis for the 
gift book The Atlantic Souvenir 
for 1831 (Philadelphia: Carey and 
Lea, 1831), p. 325, accompanied 
by a poem, “The Shipwreck.” 
Grace Horsley Darling (1815- 
1842), Victorian England’s most 
famous heroine, was often 
depicted in paintings and prints 
and commemorated on bric-a- 
brac. The best-known image of 
her adventure, often reproduced 
in engravings and chromolitho- 
graphs, was by the Newcastle 
marine painter J. W. Carmichael 
(c. 800-1868), with figures 

by H. P. Parker (1795-1873). 
Homer surely knew her story, 
as the epicenter of her memory 
was in Bamburgh, just north 

of Cullercoats, where the Grace 
Darling Museum continues to 
tell her legend; see http://www 
rnli.org.uk/who_we_are 
/the_heritage_trust/grace- 
darling-museum/ (accessed 
October 2011). 

Scott’s novel was first published 
in 1818. The same moment of 
rescue and meeting was also 
painted by John Everett Millais 
(1829-1896) in 1878. On 
Landseer’s painting, see Richard 
Ormond, with Joseph J. Rishel 
and Robin Hemlyn, Sir Edwin 
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Landseer, exh. cat. (Philadelphia: 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
1981), pp. 115-16, no. 69; 

Joseph J. Rishel et al., The 
Henry P. McIlhenny Collection: 
Nineteenth Century French and 
English Masterpieces, exh. cat. 
(Atlanta: High Museum of Art, 
1984), p. 98, no. 43. Landseer’s 
composition echoes Ary 
Scheffer’s La Mort d’Eurydice 
(Orpheus and Eurydice) of 1814 
(Musée des Beaux-Arts du cha- 
teau de Blois). 

The gift book or “keepsake” 
annual, brought to England 
from Germany by Rudolph 
Ackermann in 1822, was a 
compendium of poetry and 
prose decorated with engravings, 
typically given at Christmastime 
to women. Fisher’s images 
appeared in The Token and 
Atlantic Souvenir (uniting two of 
the earliest American annu- 
als), edited by S. G. Goodrich 
(Philadelphia: Gray and Bowen, 
1833), pp. 14-16, 33-34. The 
Storm was followed by an unat- 
tributed first-person account, 
“The Shipwrecked Coaster.” 
The plate of The Storm was used 
again in Wintergreen, A Perennial 
Gift for 1844 (New York: C. Wells, 
1843), pp. 175-77. Neither of 
Fisher’s original paintings has 
been located. 

Carol Clark, Charles Deas 

and 1840s America (Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 
2009), p. 207, quoting a cor- 
respondent to The Literary World 
writing from Saint Louis in 1847. 
Ibid. 

Ibid., pp. 125-26. Clark notes 
that “were readers not assured of 
their relationship . . . this rescue 
might appear to be a rape.” She 
also interprets this painting in 
the context of national anxieties 
about Native Americans and the 
settlement of the West, and the 
metaphor of “wild fire” in respect 
to Deas’s own obsessions, which 
led to his institutionalization in 
New York not long after he com- 
pleted this painting. Provocative 
is Henry T. Tuckerman’s 
anecdote about Deas’s late 
work: “One of his wild pictures, 
representing a black sea, over 
which a figure hung, suspended 
by a ring, while from the waves 
a monster was springing, was 
so horrible, that a sensitive 
artist fainted at the sight.” See 
Tuckerman, Book of the Artists: 
American Artist Life, Comprising 
Biographical and Critical Sketches 
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of American Artists; Preceded by an 
Historical Account of the Rise and 
Progress of Art in America (New 
York: Putnam, 1867), p. 429. A 
more extravagant turn-of-the- 
century visualization of this 
fantasy of rescue is The Rescue, 
undated (c. 1900; private col- 
lection), by Vereker Monteith 
Hamilton (1856-1931), depicting 
a knight in armor on horseback 
carrying a nude woman. The 
violent reversal latent in this 
scenario of men carrying women 
was visualized in numerous 
famous depictions of the rape 

of the Sabine women and other 
stories, such as the abduction of 
Persephone. In Homer’s day, the 
French painter Evariste Luminais 
(1821-1896) inverted the figure 
composition of The Life Line in 
his painting Norman Pirates in 
the Ninth Century of 1894 (Musée 
Anne-de-Beaujeu, Moulins) to 
show a blonde, seminude woman 
carried across the waves, head 
down, by two Vikings whose 
faces are hidden. My thanks to 
Veerle Thielemans for drawing 
my attention to Luminais’s work. 
Sara Duke notes that the popular- 
ity of these prints climbed when 
the volunteer fire brigades 

were professionalized in the 
1850s. Before this moment, the 
brigades were largely made up 

of unmarried men, typically 
immigrants, who made the fire- 
house into a fraternity complete 
with library and saloon; women 
were absent from the firehouse 
and the social gatherings of the 
firemen. See Duke, “‘Always 
Ready’: The American Fireman 
as Historic and Cultural Icon,” 
Library of Congress Information 
Bulletin, vol. 61, no. 9 (September 
2002), pp. 1-4, at http://www.loc 
.gov/loc/Icib/o209/firemen.html 
(accessed November 23, 2010). 
In addition to being reissued as a 
set in the 1880s, Maurer’s Prompt 
to the Rescue was also reprinted 
as an illustration in George M. 
Baker, ed., Ballads of Bravery 
(Boston: Lee and Shepard, 1883), 
p. 63. 

One of the first paintings to 
enlarge the story of the victims, 
Shipwreck, of about 1790 (loca- 
tion unknown), once attrib- 

uted to John Singleton Copley 
(1738-1815), anticipated the 
turmoil of The Raft of the Medusa. 
Among several vignettes of suf- 
fering, tenacious survival, and 
rescue of the weak by the strong, 
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a muscular man at the center of 
the composition turns his naked 
back to the viewer as he reaches 
down to pull a drenched woman 
from the waves. See Gerald 
Eager, “The Iconography of the 
Boat in r9th-Century American 
Painting,” Art Journal, vol. 35, 
no. 3 (Spring 1976), p. 225. The 
British tradition of rescue at sea, 
with its nationalist subtext and 
gender stereotypes, is analyzed 
by Newton in Cullercoats: A 
North-East Colony of Artists, 

pp. 75-82. 

Intended for the First Scots 
Presbyterian Church in 
Charleston, the sculpture was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy 
of Arts in London in 1809 and 
then shipped to the family, 

who installed it in their home 
until it was gifted to the Gibbes 
Museum of Art in Charleston 

in 1937. See Bob Raynor, 
“Shipwreck!,” Carologue: Bulletin 
of the South Carolina Historical 
Society, vol. 2, no. 1 (Spring 
1995), pp. 8-17. De Vaere studied 
at the Royal Academy and in 
Rome, and modeled reliefs for 
Wedgwood ceramics. 

See Jane Johnson, Works 
Exhibited at the Royal Society 

of British Artists, 1824-1893 
(Woodbridge, England: Antique 
Collectors’ Club, 1975), vol. 1, 

p. 123. Both pairs of mezzotints 
were published by Rudolph 
Ackermann; impressions of the 
smaller set of color mezzotints 
with additional hand coloring 
(1830) are owned by the British 
Museum (2010.7081.5732, 
2010.7081.5733) and the National 
Maritime Museum (PAH 7417, 
PAH 7418) in London. Dawe 
also exhibited the engraving of 
They're Saved! in London in 1833 
(see ibid.). 

The first composition of They're 
Saved! mirrors My Child!, with 
the snapped end of a mast drawn 
diagonally across the center of 
the image, but this placement 
made the network of supporting 
ropes from above seem inexplica- 
ble. A torn sail at the lower left 
was replaced in later plates by 
the stump of a broken mast and 
surf that licks at the figures, 
which were, in the original plate, 
completely silhouetted against a 
dark void. 

Fraser’s Magazine (London), vol. 
3 (February 1831), p. 685; cited in 
Boase, “Shipwrecks in English 
Romantic Painting,” p. 340. 
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These were also published by 
Rudolph Ackermann; see loose 
plates in the National Maritime 
Museum, London (PAH 7415, 
PAH 7416). I have not identified 
a British illustrated annual with 
Dawe’s prints, although it seems 
likely that they were published 
soon after 1834. 

Hannah F. Gould, “Changes 

on the Deep,” in The Token 

and Atlantic Souvenir (Boston: 
Charles Bowen, 1835), pp. 371-75. 
The plates in this edition were 
copyrighted in 1834. The poem 
was published elsewhere in 

this period, including in a later 
gift book, The Laurel Wreath 
(Hartford CT: S. Andrus & Son, 
1846), pp. 97-102, along with 
the plate of My Child!, which 
also appeared in an album by 

E. Sands of New York (n.d.) 
containing plates from the 1831, 
1833, and 1835 issues of The 
Token. See http://www.merrycoz 
.org/voices/token/tokendx.htm 
(accessed January 4, 2012). 
McRae’s plates, misidentified as 
by Currier & Ives, are repro- 
duced in Miskolcze, Women and 
Children First, pp. 48-49. The 
author comments on the ano- 
nymity of the “everyman” sailor 
and the emotional and erotic 
focus on the mother. Impressions 
of McRae’s plates, dated to 
about 1855, are in the Library of 
Congress; see http://www.loc.gov 
/pictures/item/2006680263/ 
and http://www.loc.gov/pictures 
/item/2006680264/ (accessed 
January 4, 2012). 

Impressions of the Currier & 
Ives plates of Dawe’s prints are 
in the Peters Collection at the 
Museum of the City of New York 
and at the Library of Congress, 
Washington, DC; see Harry T. 
Peters, Currier & Ives: Printmakers 
to the American People (New 
York: Doubleday, 1942), vol. 2, 
p- 375 and pl. 165; Gale Research 
Company, Currier & Ives: A 
Catalogue Raisonné (Detroit: 
Gale Research, 1984), nos. 6475, 
4652. Helen A. Cooper men- 
tioned the Currier & Ives litho- 
graph in a note; Cooper, Winslow 
Homer Watercolors, p. 129 n. 

4. The Currier & Ives print 
They're Saved! is reproduced in 
Randall Griffin, Winslow Homer: 
An American Vision (London: 
Phaidon, 2006), p. 131. 
Cikovsky and Kelly comment on 
Homer's frequent inspiration 
from popular art, particularly 
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Currier & Ives prints; Cikovsky 
and Kelly, Winslow Homer, 

pp. 66, 144-45. 

“Fine Arts: The National 
Academy Exhibition; Genre 
Subjects,” The Independent 
(Philadelphia), vol. 36, no. 1848 
(May 1, 1884), p. 7. 

Ibid. 

“The Emigrant Steamer,” 
Harper’s Weekly, April 26, 1873, 
p. 338. 

On the “two hundred years of 
ghastly and unmitigated fatality” 
that preceded the formation of 
the United States Life-Saving 
Service, and an account of the 
early improvements to its prac- 
tice, see R. H. D., “Life-Saving 
Service, U.S.,” in Encyclopaedia 
Americana: Supplement to 
Encyclopaedia Britannica (ninth 
edition); A Dictionary of Arts, 
Sciences, and General Literature, 
vol. 3 (Philadelphia: J. M. 
Stoddart, 1886), pp. 602-8, 
with many illustrations of the 
lifesaving equipment and proce- 
dures discussed in this volume 
(pp. 45-53). See the websites 

of the U.S. Life-Saving Service 
Heritage Association and the 
U.S. Coast Guard for additional 
information. 

Milton Burns illustrated the 
beach patrolman in Perils of 

the Coast (see fig. 52). Edward 
Moran painted a New Jersey 
surfman on the beach with his 
lantern in Life Saving Patrol, 

c. 1893 (Smithsonian American 
Art Museum, Washington, DC). 
In the mid-1880s Homer made 
drawings of surfmen with flares, 
signaling to a wreck that assis- 
tance was coming; see Red Light I 
and Red Light II (Cooper-Hewitt, 
National Design Museum, New 
York, Smithsonian Institution). 
The oft-told stories of the 
Huron and the Metropolis are 
recounted in Martha J. Lamb, 
“The American Life-Saving 
Service,” Harper’s New Monthly 
Magazine, vol. 64, no. 381 
(February 1882), pp. 362-64. 
See also Treasury Department, 
U.S. Life-Saving Service, 
Instructions to Mariners in Case 
of Shipwreck, with Information 
Concerning the Life-Saving 
Stations upon the Coasts of the 
United States (Washington, 

DC: Government Printing 
Office, 1881), with a foreword 
by Sumner I. Kimball; the 
instructions in this booklet 

are frequently cited in other 
period texts. 
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Based on an idea planted during 
a visit to Chincoteague Island, 
this gouache was reproduced as 
a double-page wood engraving in 
Harper’s Weekly, March 9, 1878, 
pp. 202-3; the related article, 
“Wreck in the Offing,” appeared 
on p. 204. It became the twenty- 
four-year-old Pyle’s first original 
image for the magazine and 

a breakthrough for his career. 
See Henry C. Pitz, Howard Pyle: 
Writer, Illustrator, Founder of the 
Brandywine School (New York: 
Clarkson Potter, 1975), p. 33. 
“Wreck in the Offing,” Harper’s 
Weekly, March 9, 1878, p. 204. 
The article also estimated the 
many lives saved since the 
institution of the beach patrols 
in 1871. 

Both Currier & Ives prints (see 
cats. 58, 59) were based on the 
work of England’s great animal 
painter, Sir Edwin Landseer. 

His many paintings recording 
the valor of Newfoundland dogs 
inspired the popular naming of 
the black-and-white “Landseer” 
breed in his honor. To the Rescue 
(cat. 59) depicts the legendary 
English lifesaving dog Bashaw, 
painted by Landseer in 1827 
(private collection). English 
engravings published in 1858 
and 1874 probably supplied the 
model for the Currier & Ives 
print, published in 1877 or later. 
He Is Saved (cat. 58), based on 
Landseer’s oil Saved (location 
unknown), was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1856. Several 
English engravings of this 
painting appeared between 1859 
and 1866, and Currier & Ives 
published editions in different 
sizes, including one simply titled 
Saved, c. 1872-74. The popular- 
ity of this print may have been 
the result of the belief that it 
portrayed Milo, the pride of the 
lighthouse keeper of Nahant, 
Massachusetts, from 1856 to 
1860. See Ormond, Sir Edwin 
Landseer, pp. 97-98; Elinore De 
Wire, Guardians of the Lights: 
Stories of U.S. Lighthouse Keepers 
(Sarasota, FL: Pineapple Press, 
1995), p. 218; and http://www 
ncanewfs.org/history/pages 
/landseer2.html (accessed 
March 2012). 

Lamb, “The American Life- 
Saving Service,” p. 357. An earlier 
account of the lifesaving service 
in this same magazine is given 
by William H. Ridung, “Along 
Our Jersey Shore,” Harper’s New 
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Monthly Magazine, vol. 56, no. 
333 (February 1878), pp. 330-34. 
Harper's Weekly editorialized 
about needed reform in “The 
Life-Saving Service,” April 27, 
1878, p. 326, and “Six and Half 
a Dozen,” December 28, 1878, 
Pp. 1030. 

“The Life-Saving Service,” 
Harper’s Weekly, March 27, 1886, 
p. 205. “With the exception of 

a small Danish establishment 
upon the coast of Jutland it is 
the only government institution 
of the kind in the world,” noted 
R. H. D. in “Life-Saving Service, 
U.S.,” Encyclopaedia Americana, 
vol. 3, p. 602. Burnley, in The 
Romance of Life Preservation 

(p. 113), comments that the U.S. 
service was “chief among the life- 
boat societies of other nations.” 
J. H. Merryman, “The United 
States Life-Saving Service,” 
Scribner’s Monthly, vol. 19, no. 

3 (January 1880), pp. 321-38 
(Merryman, a captain in the 
Revenue Marine, worked with 
Kimball on the survey and 
reform of the service in 1873 
and remained chief inspec- 
tor); Lamb, “The American 
Life-Saving Service,” pp. 35-74. 
Statistics on this period come 
from the annual reports of the 
service cited in note 3 above; and 
R. H. D., “Life-Saving Service, 
U.S.,” Encyclopaedia Americana, 
vol. 3, p. 602. This article recites 
the numbers of lives saved 
(25,236) and lost (457) in the 
2,918 disasters recorded by the 
service between 1871 (when 
official records began) and June 
1885. In fiscal 1883-84, the 
year The Life Line was painted, 
246 vessels in distress were 
assisted, 63 persons were saved 
from the water, and about 2,783 
persons were assisted on board 
vessels; see Worth G. Ross, “Our 
Coast-Guard: A Brief History 
of the United States Revenue 
Marine Service,” Harper’s New 
Monthly Magazine, vol. 73, no. 
438 (November 1886), p. 922. 
Similar statistics are proudly 
cited in “Heroes of the Coast,” 
Harper's Weekly, May 7, 1881, 

p- 295, and in most of the 
articles written between 1875 
and 1886 that are cited in this 
section. Robert Bennet Forbes 
gave the larger context of these 
statistics by comparing American 
losses with those of other 
countries in 1883, when the 
United States lost 1,865 vessels 
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and 700 lives worldwide; Forbes, 
Notes on Some Few of the Wrecks 
and Rescues during the Present 
Century (Boston: Little, Brown, 
1889), pp. 189-90. Unlike the 
sensational disaster anthologies 
of earlier generations, Forbes’s 
accounts are presented as object 
lessons to teach good practice 

to sailors. 

On the development of the 
English lifeboat, see “Science, 
Invention, Discovery: The 
American Life-Car,” Appleton’s 
Journal, vol. 13, no. 315 (April 3, 
1875), pp. 444-46; Merryman, 
“The United States Life-Saving 
Service,” pp. 329-30; Burnley, 
The Romance of Life Preservation, 
pp. 98-103. According to 
Burnley (p. 114), flat, sandy 
beaches with frequent shoals, 
such as those of New Jersey, 
were not suited to these heavy 
boats, so the American lifesaving 
service continued to use open 
surfboats. Burns’s illustration 
appeared in Merryman’s article 
for Scribner’s Monthly (p. 324). 
“The Wreck of the Atlantic,” 
Scientific American, April 19, 
1873, p. 241. 

Better individual flotation devices 
also existed, such as the cork 

life jacket (invented in 1854, but 
generally worn only by fisher- 
men and life brigades) and the 
rubber wet suit (devised in 1852 
and adopted by the lifesaving 
service), but they were not widely 
used until the 1880s. Lamb 
describes the “Merriman suit” 
and the cork life belt in “The 
American Life-Saving Service,” 
pp. 360-61. Milton Burns 
illustrated both in Merryman, 
“The United States Life-Saving 
Service,” pp. 329, 335. 

“Rocket and Mortar Apparatus 
for Saving Life from Shipwreck, 
and Volunteer Life Brigades,” 
Cornhill Magazine (London), vol. 
28 (July 1873), pp. 72-87. 

See U.S. War Department, 
Annual Report of the Secretary 

of War for the Year 1878, vol. 3, 
Report of the Chief of Ordnance 
(Washington, DC: Government 
Printing Office, 1878), pp. xxi; 
First Lieut. D. A. Lyle, “Appendix 
P: Report on Life-Saving 
Apparatus, Guns: Projectiles, 
Etc.,” in ibid., pp. 177-319. 
Harper’s noted that “an apparatus 
called the breeches buoy” had 
“recently” been furnished to the 
lifesaving stations; “Wreck in the 
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Offing,” Harper’s Weekly, March 
9, 1878, p. 204. 

The new technology inspired 
Turner's Life-Boat and Manby 
Apparatus Going Off to a Stranded 
Vessel Making Signal (Blue Lights) 
of Distress, of about 1831 (Victoria 
and Albert Museum, London). 
Lieutenant Colonel E. M. Boxer’s 
rocket apparatus supplanted 
Manby’s mortar in 1865, after 
which the experiments of the 
American lieutenant D. A. 

Lyle in the late 1870s led to 

the improved “Lyle gun,” the 
standard equipment in Homer’s 
day; see Lamb, “The American 
Life-Saving Service,” p. 372. 

See “The American Life-Car,” 
Appleton’s Journal, vol. 13, no. 

315 (April 3, 1875), pp- 444-45. 
Although the life car could save 
a large number of people more 
quickly, statistics show that the 
breeches buoy was used more 
often (see pp. 50-51 in this vol- 
ume). “The Life-Saving Service,” 
Harper’s Weekly, March 27, 1886, 
p. 205, noted statistics for 1884 
that recorded 4,412 lives saved, 
including 472 saved by surfboat, 
272 by lifeboat, 77 by small 
boat, 158 by breeches buoy, and 
“many others” by diverse, more 
dangerous ways, when the boats 
or the buoy could not be used. 
In 1891 Scientific American com- 
mented that the use of the life 
car was limited, “the breeches 
buoy and surfboats doing most 
of the life saving”; “The United 
States Life Saving Service,” 
Scientific American, February 

21, 1891, p. 117. For photos and 
illustrations of these devices, see 
Margaret Thomas Buchholz, New 
Jersey Shipwrecks: 350 Years in the 
Graveyard of the Atlantic (Harvey 
Cedars, NJ: Down the Shore 
Publishing, 2004). 

Harper's Weekly, December 23, 
1871, p. 1211; quoted in Cikovsky 
and Kelly, Winslow Homer, 

pp. 223-24. 

The reproduction of Watson's 
painting in The Graphic of 
London in 1870 is illustrated 

in Newton, Cullercoats: A North- 
East Colony of Artists, p. 81. 

R. J. Charlton, who studied with 
Watson, commented that his 
picture Saved (representing “the 
rescue of a mother and child 
from a wrecked vessel by means 
of the life-line and cradle”) was 
one of Watson’s best-known 

and most successful works; 
“engraved, [it] still hangs on the 
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wall of many a Northern home’; 
Charlton, “Cullercoats,” The 
Magazine of Art (London), vol. 9 
(January 1886), p. 457. 

“The breeches-buoy, although 

it is an exceedingly useful 
contrivance for bringing men 
ashore, is hardly a suitable one 
for transporting women and 
children,” noted Merryman in 
his discussion of the relative 
merits and operation of the 
breeches buoy versus the life car; 
Merryman, “The United States 
Life-Saving Service,” p. 327; cited 
by Cikovsky and Kelly, Winslow 
Homer, p. 224. Indeed, some 
women objected. Lamb tells the 
story of a wreck in 1880 when 
the lone woman on board per- 
ished because she refused to use 
either the breeches buoy or the 
“coffin”; Lamb, “The American 


Life-Saving Service,” pp. 368-Go. 


Homer certainly would have 
known about the life car, which 
was first installed at New Jersey's 
Squan Beach in 1849. The 
device successfully rescued 201 
people from the wreck of the 
Ayrshire in January 1850, creat- 
ing a news sensation; see “The 
American Life-Car,” Appleton’s 
Journal, vol. 13, no. 315 (April 3, 
1875), PP- 444-45; Merryman, 
“The United States Life-Saving 
Service,” p. 329. 

William Howe Downes, The Life 
and Works of Winslow Homer 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
IQII), p. 120. 

Published in Merryman, “The 
United States Life-Saving 
Service,” pp. 321-38. 

“The United States Life-Saving 
Service,” Harper’s Weekly, April 
16, 1881, pp. 251-53; “Rescue of 
the Crew of the Bark ‘Anna,’” 
Harper’s Weekly, December 31, 
1881, pp. 896, 898; Lamb, “The 
American Life-Saving Service,” 
PP: 357-74: 

The principal source on Burns’s 
career is Peter Hasting Falk, 
Milton J. Burns, Marine Artist 
(Mystic, CT: Mystic Seaport 
Museum; New York: Smith 
Gallery, 1984). Falk notes (p. 4) 
that many of Burns’s works have 
been re-signed and passed off as 
the work of Homer. 

See the illustrations in W. H. 
Bishop, “Fish and Men in the 
Maine Islands,” Harper’s New 
Monthly Magazine, vol. 61, 

no. 364 (September 1880), 

pp. 496-511; Falk suggests 

that Burns’s Lost in the Fog on 
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the Banks of Newfoundland, 
published in Harper's Weekly, 
November 22, 1879, could have 
inspired Homer's similar subject 
of 1885-86; Falk, Milton J. Burns, 
pp. 7-8. 

Lamb, “The American Life- 
Saving Service,” p. 367. 

Ibid., p. 360. 

Merryman, “The United States 
Life-Saving Service,” pp. 337-38. 
Kelly notes the first comments 
on Homer's decreasing sociabil- 
ity at this time but concludes that 
artistic motives were foremost in 
his decision to rebuild his career; 
Kelly, “A Process of Change,” 

in Cikovsky and Kelly, Winslow 
Homer, p. 171. 

Tony Harrison studied Homer's 
trip and found his lodging in 
London; Harrison, Winslow 
Homer in England (Ocean Park, 
ME: Hornby Editions, 2004), 

a revision and expansion of 
Harrison, Winslow Homer in 
Cullercoats (Port Seton, UK: 
Station Press, 1995). David 
Tatham examined Homer's 
preparation for this trip, and the 
impact of his sojourn, in Winslow 
Homer in London. 

Downes, The Life and Works of 
Winslow Homer, p. 99. 

The first extended study of 
Homer's trip is Gerdts, “Winslow 
Homer in Cullercoats,” 

pp. 18-19. Gordon Hendricks 
uncovered more detail, in The Life 
and Work of Winslow Homer (New 
York: Abrams, 1979), pp. 148-56. 
A. B. Adamson, who knew 
Homer in Cullercoats, quoted 
him as seeking the “atmos- 
phere and color” of the place; 
Adamson, “The Homer That I 
Knew,” in Knipe et al., Winslow 
Homer: All the Cullercoats 
Pictures, p. 7. The character of 
the town as a magnet for artists 
is described by Laura Newton 

in Cullercoats: A North-East 
Colony of Artists, pp. 10-35. Tony 
Harrison published Adamson’s 
essay, along with maps and 
photographs of Cullercoats and 

a catalogue of Homer's work 
from this sojourn, in Winslow 
Homer in England, pp. 33-40, 

64 (map), pp. 65-131, with photo- 
graphs throughout. 

Abigail Booth Gerdts, “The 
Winslow Homer Connection,” in 
Cullercoats: A North-East Colony 
of Artists, pp. 67-74. 

Tatham argues against the 
notion of Homer’s fisherfolk as 
embodying the romantic peasant 
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“other,” asserting that they were 
painted as “members of a com- 
munity of which he was a part,” 
an independent working-class 
group distinct from the agrarian 
peasantry; Tatham, Winslow 
Homer in London, pp. 82-84. 
However, this social distinction 
was probably lost on most art- 
ists and patrons. Homer surely 
befriended some of his paid 
models, mostly women—who 
therefore dominate his work in 
Cullercoats—and he was later 
remembered in Prout’s Neck 
for his cordial relations with 

the local people, but Tatham is 
also romantic to overlook the 
substantial difference in afflu- 
ence and outlook between the 
artist and his English subjects. 
Homer's heroizing view of the 
fisherwomen is surely romantic, 
in league with other paintings 
of fisherfolk and peasants by an 
international array of artists in 
this period. 

Downes, The Life and Works of 
Winslow Homer, pp. xxvi-xxvii; 
Goodrich, Winslow Homer, 

pp. 209, 224 (quote on p. 224); 
Tatham, Winslow Homer in 
London, p. 84. Kelly speculates 
that painting stormy subjects 
gave Homer an emotional 
outlet, an arena where he could 
experience and share feelings in 
a mode that was both expressive 
and anonymous, both denying 
and asserting his presence; Kelly, 
“Time and Narrative Erased,” 

in Cikovsky and Kelly, Winslow 
Homer, pp. 312-13. 

Alfred Ten Eyck Gardner noted 
the fame of the Tynemouth 
lifesaving stations and sug- 
gested that they may have been 
a draw for Homer; Gardner, 
Winslow Homer, American Artist: 
His World and His Work (New 
York: Clarkson Potter, 1961), 

pp. 213-14. The Cullercoats 
watchhouse was built in 1877-79 
from designs by Frank West 
Rich. From the outset, it was 
designed as a community social 


center as well as a brigade house. 


Organized lifeboat services in 
England began with the creation 
of the Royal National Lifeboat 
Institution in 1824; the local 
lifeboat station in Cullercoats 
was established about 1848; the 
lifeboat house Homer would 
have known was built at the foot 
of the cliff, below the lookout 
house, in 1866. For a brief his- 
tory and photographs of both 
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the Tynemouth and Cullercoats 
stations, see Harrison, Winslow 
Homer in England, and the 
website of the Tynemouth 
Volunteer Life Brigade, http:// 
www.tvlb.org/ (accessed August 
8, 2011). Many accounts of the 
history of the English lifesaving 
service mention the eminence 
of the Tynemouth brigade; for 
example, see “Rocket and Mortar 
Apparatus for Saving Life. .. ,” 
Cornhill Magazine, July 1873, 

p. 78. Supported by private 
funds, the men of the English 
brigades were led by a paid 
coxswain and compensated with 
medals and a stipend for each 
rescue operation. 

“It is notable that by far the vast 
majority of dramatic fisherfolk 
pictures revolve around ‘the res- 
cue’ idea”; Newton, Cullercoats: 
A North-East Colony of Artists, 

p. 81. Newton notes the late 
nineteenth-century “obsession” 
with the rescue stories of classi- 
cal mythology, such as Perseus 
and Andromeda, as screens for 
national and social agendas, and 
comments (p. 82) that the “res- 
cue compulsion” slacked in the 
early 1880s, supplanted by the 
collective endeavor of the lifeboat 
scene, which gained popularity 
about 1878-82. 

Clarke described the subject as 
a group of lifeboatmen ready to 
launch their boat; Catalogue of 
the Thomas B. Clarke Collection of 
American Pictures (Philadelphia: 
Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts, 1891), p. 61. A “Note” 
to this catalogue (p. 3) states that 
Clarke “furnished” the manu- 
script; no one else is credited 
with the text. Clarke may have 
hired an anonymous writer, but 
the opinions must certainly have 
been in sympathy with his own. 
Homer inscribed the first proof 
of his etching (see fig. 57), “O 
hear us when we cry to thee / For 
those in peril on the sea. / 267. 
Hymnal.” See Lloyd Goodrich, 
The Graphic Art of Winslow 
Homer (New York: Museum 

of Graphic Arts, 1968), p. 16. 
When published by Christian 
Klackner, the etching was 

titled Peril on the Sea and was 
accompanied by two lines of 

the hymn that Homer quoted; 
Klackner’s American Etchings 
(New York: C. Klackner, 1888), 
p. 21. “Eternal Father! Strong to 
Save,” now widely known as the 
Navy Hymn, was written by an 
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Anglican clergyman, William 
Whiting, in 1860 and published 
with music the following year. 

It first appeared as no. 267 in 
Alfred Bailey Goodrich and 
Walter Bond Gilbert, eds., 
Hymnal of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church (New York: Dutton, 1872 
[and later editions]). It swiftly 
became the favored hymn of the 
British navy and encircled the 
Protestant world. 

Kelly comments on the division 
of genders in Homer's works 
made in Cullercoats, noting the 
sense of impending calamity in 
this image, and that men “wit- 
ness” events while women “feel” 
their impact; Kelly, “A Process of 
Change,” in Cikovsky and Kelly, 
Winslow Homer, pp. 180-81. 
Catalogue of the Thomas B. Clarke 
Collection, p. 61. Clarke owned at 
least twelve paintings by Homer 
by this time, and he may have 
heard stories from the artist 
about this subject. However, he 
misread the watchhouse at the 
left as a “summer cottage.” 

See Cikovsky and Kelly, Winslow 
Homer, pp. 208-11, with a 
selection of preparatory draw- 
ings from the Cooper-Hewitt, 
National Design Museum, New 
York, Smithsonian Institution. 
For a discussion of other related 
drawings, some also used for 
an oil painting of 1881 or 1882, 
Watching a Storm on the English 
Coast (private collection), see 
Egbert Haverkamp-Begemann, 
Standish D. Lawder, and 
Charles W. Talbot, Jr., Drawings 
from the Clark Art Institute (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 
1964), vol. 1, pp. 139-41, no. 338. 
An account of the shipwreck 
from the Shields Gazette (UK), 
October 22, 1881, is quoted at 
length in Harrison, Winslow 
Homer in England, pp. 47-52. 
See also Cikovsky and Kelly, 
Winslow Homer, pp. 204-7, 

and Kenneth McConkey, 

“«,. A Dapper Medium- 

sized Man with a Watercolour 
Sketching Block... ,’” in Knipe 
et al., Winslow Homer: All the 
Cullercoats Pictures, pp. 32, 65. 
George Horton, “Artist with 
Craze for Clocks,”*Sunday Sun 
(Newcastle upon Tyne), March 
5, 1939; reprinted in Knipe 

et al., Winslow Homer: All the 
Cullercoats Pictures, p. 110; and 
Harrison, Winslow Homer in 
England, p. 52. 
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Hendricks, The Life and Work 

of Winslow Homer, p. 151, citing 
the South Shields Daily Standard, 
though Harrison (Winslow 
Homer in England, p. 46) notes 
that this paper had ceased publi- 
cation by this date. Although sev- 
eral scholars have claimed that 
Homer saw a breeches-buoy res- 
cue at this time, the newspaper 
accounts indicate that this was 
unlikely. The exciting view of the 
action from the North Shields 
brigade house (see fig. 58), which 
attracted watchers every night, 

is described in “Rocket and 
Mortar Apparatus. . . ,” Cornhill 
Magazine, July 1873, p. 81. 
Newton reproduces another 
painting of the wreck of the 

Iron Crown from 1882 by Robert 
Jobling; Newton, Cullercoats: A 
North-East Colony of Artists, p. 82 
and pl. 3. 

The use of photographs was 
suggested by Tony Knipe and 
Kenneth McConkey in Knipe 

et al., Winslow Homer: All the 
Cullercoats Pictures, pp. 8, 32; 
examples, and the other prepara- 
tory drawing, are published in 
Cikovsky and Kelly, Winslow 
Homer, p. 207, and in Harrison, 
Winslow Homer in England, 

PP. 47, 50, 122-23. Because the 
ship broke up the following 

day, it seems likely that Homer 
consulted photographs, although 
as Cikovsky and Kelly note, the 
critical details of the story are all 
present in his charcoal sketch 
(see fig. 58). 

See Cooper, Winslow Homer 
Watercolors, p. 102. Nicolai 
Cikovsky comments on the 
power of conventional proce- 
dures that overtook Homer in 
England, where he began to 

use preparatory drawings and 
bring his work to a finish not 
seen in earlier work. This phase 
largely passes by 1886. Cikovsky, 
“Winslow Homer’s Unfinished 
Business,” American Art around 
1900: Lectures in Memory of 
Daniel Fraad, ed. Doreen Bolger 
and Nicolai Cikovsky, Jr., Studies 
in the History of Art, no. 37 
(Washington, DC: National 
Gallery of Art, 1990), pp. 107-9. 
The altered relationship of the 
lifeboat to the ship seems to have 
dissatisfied Homer. He wrote 

to his dealer J. Eastman Chase 
in Boston in February 1882, “If 
you like you may cut off the life 
boat,” a surprising thought—and 
perhaps a joke—because the ship 
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itself would have been cropped 
if the lifeboat were removed; 
see Cikovsky and Kelly, Winslow 
Homer, p. 207. Kelly asserts 

(“A Process of Change,” p. 180) 
that because it was an observed 
event it was “not fully the result 
of conscious artistic planning 
in content and composition.” 
However, Homer's alterations 
from his sketches indicate delib- 
erate manipulation of the scene. 
Kelly notes (ibid., p. 182) that 
from this point forward Homer's 
work in watercolor and oil 
divides; watercolor becomes 

his medium for spontaneous 
work outdoors, especially when 
traveling, while oil becomes 

the preferred medium for his 
grander, more premeditated 
compositions. 

Abigail Gerdts estimates that 
the canvas was originally at 
least 36 by Go inches, Homer’s 
largest painting since the 
slightly smaller Pitching Quoits 
(Harvard Art Museums/Fogg 
Museum, Cambridge, MA), 
shown at the opening of the 
new National Academy of 
Design in 1865; Lloyd Goodrich, 
edited and expanded by Abigail 
Booth Gerdts, Record of Works 
by Winslow Homer, vol. 4, 1881 
through 1889 (forthcoming), 

cat. 1511. 

Kelly notes the allusions to 
Greek sculpture in many of the 
Cullercoats subjects, with their 
massive figures and windswept 
draperies; Kelly, “A Process of 
Change,” in Cikovsky and Kelly, 
Winslow Homer, p. 183. Goodrich 
commented on the quality 

of a Nike; Goodrich, Winslow 
Homer, p. 79. Mariana G. Van 
Rensselaer also described the 
quality of living sculpture in 
Homer’s Cullercoats figures, 

in “An American Artist in 
England,” Century Magazine, 
vol. 27 (November 1883), p. 17, 
revised and reprinted in Van 
Rensselaer, Six Portraits: Della 
Robbia, Correggio, Blake, Corot, 
George Fuller, Winslow Homer 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 
1889), p. 253. 

Hendricks, The Life and Work of 
Winslow Homer, p. 169; Kelly, “A 
Process of Change,” in Cikovsky 


and Kelly, Winslow Homer, p. 183. 


“The National Academy of 
Design: Fifty-Eighth Annual 
Exhibition,” New York Daily 
Tribune, March 31, 1883; “Fine 
Arts: Exhibitions of the National 
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Academy of Design; ‘Varnishing 
Day,’” New York Herald, March 
31, 1883. Earlier, the critic of 

the Herald had previewed the 
painting, anticipating that it 
would be “one of the sensations 
of the coming exhibition”; “Fine 
Arts: New Works in the Studios 
of Our Painters and Sculptors,” 
New York Herald, February 25, 
1883. From Baltimore, the critic 
of the Sun described the painting 
as “masterly” and “splendid in 
pose and action. . . original in 
composition and treatment, 
bold in color and spirited in 

the rendering of the effect of 
the sea, wind and atmosphere”; 
“National Academy of Design: 
Further Features of the Present 
Exhibition in New York,” The Sun 
(Baltimore), April 4, 1883. Brief 
compliments to the painting’s 
drama and “vigor” were noted in 
“The Picture Exhibitions,” Frank 
Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, 

vol. 56, no. 1439 (April 21, 

1883), p. 134. Mariana G. Van 
Rensselaer found the paint- 

ing “finely serious, dignified 
and impressive”; “Spring 
Exhibitions in New York,” 
American Architect and Building 
News, vol. 13, no. 387 (May 26, 
1883), p. 246. Unqualified praise 
also came from the reviewer in 
the New York monthly The Art 
Interchange, who extolled the 
“strong action of this figure, the 
novel character of the subject, 
the curious contrast of color 
masses, the truthfulness of the 
storm-charged atmosphere, and 
vigorous handling of the whole’; 
“Fifty-Eighth Academy,” The Art 
Interchange, vol. 10, no. 8 (April 
12, 1883), p. 94; quoted at greater 
length in Cikovsky and Kelly, 
Winslow Homer, p. 323, and in 
Goodrich and Gerdts, Record 

of Works, vol. 4 (forthcoming), 
with additional complimentary 
opinions from The Mail and 
Express (New York) and The Critic 
(New York). 

“The Fine Arts: Pictures in 

New York,” Boston Journal, 

April 11, 1883: “In view of the 
fine work that Mr. Homer has 
lately done in water colors, the 
information that he was at work 
upon a large picture in oils 
excited much interest prior to 
the exhibition. . . . It is a most 
disappointing production, and 
quite unworthy a painter of such 
a reputation as that which Mr. 
Homer has worthily gained in 
other lines of art.” 
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“Art Babble,” New York News, 
April 8, 1883; Thomas Benedict 
Clarke scrapbooks, 1880-1936, 
Archives of American Art, 
Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, DC; quoted at 
greater length in Lloyd Goodrich, 
“A ‘Lost’ Winslow Homer,” 
Worcester Art Museum Annual, 
vol. 3 (1937-38), p. 70. The News 
critic, noting the contrived qual- 
ity of the painting, commented 
on the “falling off from the 
promise of his water colors.” 
“Pictures at the Academy, Viewed 
in the Quiet of Varnishing Day,” 
New York Times, March 31, 1883; 
“Pictures: The National Academy 
of Design,” The Sun (New York), 
April 2, 1883; both quoted at 
greater length in Goodrich, 
Winslow Homer, p. 81, and 
Goodrich and Gerdts, Record of 
Works, vol. 4 (forthcoming). 
Other images, such as Two 
Women and a Child at a Rail (fig. 
56), and photographs of the site 
indicate the adjustments Homer 
made to the actual scene in order 
to compose his painting. His 
solution confused many viewers, 
who read the men and boats as 
being on the beach, when they 
were actually on the cliff or on 
the ramp leading down to the 
beach. “There is not sufficient of 
a sense of distance between the 
solitary and rather heavy figure 
of the woman in the foreground 
and the men who are launching 
the boat”; “National Academy of 
Design: The Fifty-Eighth Annual 
Exhibition,” The Mail and Express 
(New York), April 2, 1883; quoted 
in Goodrich and Gerdts, Record 
of Works, vol. 4 (forthcoming). 
Similar confusion was expressed 
in “National Academy of Design: 
Further Features of the Present 
Exhibition in New York,” The Sun 
(Baltimore), April 4, 1883. 
“Pictures at the Academy, Viewed 
in the Quiet of Varnishing Day,” 
New York Times, March 31, 1883. 
“Disappointment” was also 
expressed in “The Academy 
Exhibition,” Boston Daily 
Advertiser, April 2, 1883, and in 
“The Fine Arts: Pictures in New 
York,” Boston Journal, April 11, 
1883. 

“Fine Arts: Fifty-Eighth Annual 
Exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design,” The Nation 
(New York), vol. 36, no. 929 
(April 19, 1883), pp. 348-49; 
quoted at greater length, with 
additional criticisms, in Cikovsky 
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and Kelly, Winslow Homer, 

pp. 183, 323; and Goodrich and 
Gerdts, Record of Works, vol. 4 
(forthcoming). The review in 
The Nation, also published in 
the New York Evening Post, was 
unsparing, criticizing “all the bad 
qualities and mannerisms” of his 
work without the best elements 
of his watercolors, and character- 
izing the design as “awkward,” 
the figure as “ill-drawn,” and the 
color as monotonously purplish. 
As did this critic, at least seven 
others mentioned the superior 
impact of Homer's watercolors, 
seen just a month earlier at 

the annual exhibition of the 
American Water Color Society. 
Homer's other major paint- 

ing of this moment, Sailors 

Take Warning, begun in 1881 

but not exhibited until 1907, 
when it had been revised as 
Early Evening (Freer Gallery of 
Art, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, DC), was also about 
themes of danger at sea. Like 
The Coming Away of the Gale (see 
figs. Go, 61), it was large (33 x 

50 inches) and was substantially 
cut down when it was reworked; 
see Kelly, “A Process of Change,” 
in Cikovsky and Kelly, Winslow 
Homer, p. 182. 

Goodrich notes the places where 
the earlier surface is visible; 

“A ‘Lost’ Winslow Homer,” 

pp. 69-73; cited in Cikovsky and 
Kelly, Winslow Homer, p. 324, 
and recapitulated in Goodrich 
and Gerdts, Record of Works, 

vol. 4 (forthcoming), which also 
comments on other paintings in 
1869 and 1879 that Homer simi- 
larly dismembered, repainted, 

or destroyed after they received 
disappointing critical response. 
The theme of Homer’s sensitivity 
to criticism informs Margaret C. 
Conrads, Winslow Homer and the 
Critics: Forging a National Art in 
the 1870s (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press in association 
with the Nelson-Atkins Museum 
of Art, 2001). 

In May and July 1883 Boston 
newspapers announced Homer’s 
intention to move to Maine; 

his renovations of the carriage 
house as a studio were com- 
plete by the following June. 

See “Chronology,” in Cikovsky 
and Kelly, Winslow Homer, 

PPp- 396-97. 

Charles Colbert, “Winslow 
Homer: Reluctant Modern,” 
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Winterthur Portfolio, vol. 38, no. 1 
(Spring 2003), p. 42. 

“The Water-Colors,” New York 
Times, February 2, 1884. In 1882 
Lamb recounted the loss of “one 
of the most gallant and skillful 
crews in the service” in October 
1880, noting that “the heart- 
rending details of the calamity 
are known to the world through 
its sole survivor.” Attempting a 
rescue, their boat “was capsized 
and righted several times, but 
finally remained capsized, the 
men clinging to it; but the cold 
was such that one after another 
perished, until six were gone.” 
The survivor drifted to the beach, 
where he was discovered. The 
tragedy was heightened by the 
knowledge that this crew had 
rescued nearly a hundred lives. 
Lamb, “The American Life- 
Saving Service,” pp. 369-70. 
Others in this series include 

the mid-1880s triad The Herring 
Net, The Fog Warning, and Lost 
on the Grand Banks, discussed 
on pp. 77-79 in this volume, 
and the much later Right and 
Left of 1909 (National Gallery of 
Art, Washington, DC). Homer’s 
familiarity with Japanese prints 
and his use of the “great wave” 
imagery seen in the work of 
Hokusai had been remarked 

by writers as early as 1868 and 
were reiterated a century later 
by Gardner, Winslow Homer, 
American Artist, pp. 96-113. 

For a review of these argu- 
ments and Homer’s relation- 
ship to the Japonism of his 
friend John La Farge, see Henry 
Adams, “Winslow Homer’s 
‘Impressionism’ and Its Relation 
to His Trip to France,” in 
Winslow Homer: A Symposium, 
PP: 74-79: 

The New York Times critic felt 
the picture “lacks the element 
of tragedy owing chiefly to the 
apparent safety of the crew,” 
adding that the shore should 
have been “more dangerous 
looking”; “The Water-colors,” 
New York Times, February 4, 
1884. Likewise, The Art Amateur 
sensed an absence of real danger, 
although the painting of the 
water was praised; “The New 
York Water-Color Exhibition,” 
The Art Amateur, vol. 10, no. 4 
(March 1884), p. 84. By contrast, 
the Boston Daily Advertiser 
found the painting a powerful, 
unforgettable “tragedy of the 
sea” that conjured the image 
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of the “doomed” men “dashed 
helpless and mangled upon the 
cruel rocks”; “The Fine Arts: The 
American Water-Color Society,” 
Boston Daily Advertiser, February 
5, 1884. Some reviewers pre- 
ferred Homer's other entry in the 
exhibition, Scotch Mist (Marion 
Koogler McNay Art Museum, 
San Antonio, TX), and others 
failed to mention it at all, even 
though Homer clearly thought it 
was his most important submis- 
sion, as indicated by its size and 
his preparation of a pen illustra- 
tion for the catalogue (New 
Britain Museum of American 
Art, New Britain, CT). The 
unusual proportions of the paper 
show self-conscious cropping of 
the page to emphasize the odd 
perspective and design. 

On the history of Turner’s paint- 
ing and its interpretation in 

the United States, see Andrew 
Walker, “From Private Sermon 
to Public Masterpiece: J. M. W. 
Turner’s ‘The Slave Ship’ in 
Boston, 1876-1899,” Journal of 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
vol. 6 (1994), pp. 4-13. From 
1872 to 1875 the painting was in 
New York, in the collection of 
John Taylor Johnston. 

Turner published his own poetry 
as a gloss on the title of his paint- 
ing in 1840; this verse, which 
concludes with “Hope, Hope, 
fallacious Hope! / Where is thy 
market now?,” remained well 
known at the time of its con- 
troversial exhibition in Boston, 
and it may have resonated in 
Homer’s mind at that time, and 
later in the context of The Gulf 
Stream (see fig. 82); see Philip 
Gilbert Hamerton, The Life of J. 
M. W. Turner (Boston: Roberts 
Brothers, 1879), pp. 292-94. 
Homer's pen illustration of 

The Ship’s Boat is reproduced 

in Colbert, “Winslow Homer: 
Reluctant Modern,” p. 38; and 
Nicolai Cikovsky, Jr., “Good 
Pictures,” in Cikovsky and Kelly, 
Winslow Homer, p. 372. Neither 
Colbert nor Cikovsky mentions 
the pencil sketch; both errone- 
ously attribute the inscription 

to the pen drawing. Colbert 
analyzes this watercolor as an 
illustration of Homer’s religious 
outlook, and in reference to con- 
temporary theories about images 
captured on the retina at the 
moment of death (pp. 39-43). 
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Kelly, “A Process of Change,” 

in Cikovsky and Kelly, Winslow 
Homer, p. 184. 

“A Gallant Rescue,” Harper's 
Weekly, May 27, 1882, pp. 327- 
28. This article included a page 
of views of a brigade firing a 

line over the ship, a sketch of 
the breeches buoy, distant views 
of the rescue operation, and an 
inset detail of a man carrying 

a child to shore in the appara- 
tus. The text noted that three 
women and eleven children were 
rescued, including a mother 
who carried her child to safety, 
although she fainted in the 
process. 

Downes, The Life and Works 

of Winslow Homer, p. 120; see 
also Goodrich, Winslow Homer, 
p. 86; Cikovsky and Kelly, 
Winslow Homer, pp. 188, 223. 

No newspaper accounts of 
important wrecks or rescues in 
the summer of 1883 survive, nor 
is there documentary evidence 
of Homer's presence in New 
Jersey that summer, so Downes’s 
account remains unelaborated. 
As described above in “Modern 
Lifesaving Technology and the 
Rise of the United States Life- 
Saving Service” (pp. 45-53), every 
brigade would have conducted 
regular drills, although many of 
the watchhouses were dormant 
in the summer months. 
Goodrich, Winslow Homer, p. 86. 
Beam countered that the picture 
was made at Prout’s Neck using 
the mannequins Homer had 
purchased in England, and he 
named the male model as Henry 
Lee, a Confederate veteran who 
became a local handyman; 
Beam, Winslow Homer at Prout’s 
Neck, pp. 64-65. 

The distinction between the dis- 
tant “tempest” sea piece, invented 
in the seventeenth century, and 
the closer view of the wreck 

and its victims, increasingly 
adopted in the romantic period, 
was first drawn by Benedict 
Nicolson, “The ‘Raft’ from the 
Point of View of Subject-Matter,” 
Burlington Magazine, vol. 96, no. 
617 (August 1954), pp. 241-42, 
and was developed by Boase, 
“Shipwrecks in English Romantic 
Painting,” pp. 336-40. 

John Wilmerding, Winslow 
Homer (New York: Praeger, 
1971), p. 137. Gerald Eager sug- 
gested the effect of a telephoto 
lens or telescope, which allows 

a distant, detached spectator a 
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close but safe view of the action; 
Eager, “The Iconography of the 
Boat in 19th-Century American 
Painting,” p. 228. 

See, for example, Burns's fore- 
shortened view from the beach 
in Merryman, “The United States 
Life-Saving Service,” p. 331, or 

a similar illustration in Frank 
Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, 
December 5, 1885, p. 249. More 
artistic compositions, such as 
Watson’s Saved (see fig. 51), 
tend to focus on the terminus of 
the rescue, not the suspended 
moment Homer chose. 

Jules Prown, “Winslow Homer 
in His Art,” Smithsonian Studies 
in American Art, vol. 1 (Spring 
1987), p. 33. Prown’s detailed 
visual analysis (pp. 32-34) 
remains a thought-provoking 
guide to the painting. The writer 
in the New York Herald was the 
first to comment admiringly 

on the observation of the water 
drops “on the side the wheel has 
not yet passed over”; “Fine Arts: 
The Exhibition of the NAD,” New 
York Herald, April 13, 1884. 

“The Spring Academy,” New York 
Times, April 5, 1884. 

As in the memory of the writer, 
quoted above (p. 45), in “Fine 
Arts: The National Academy 
Exhibition; Genre Subjects,” The 
Independent, vol. 36, no. 1848 
(May 1, 1884), p. 7. 

See Kasson, Marble Queens and 
Captives, p. 140. 

Homer may have been remem- 
bering his Houghton Farm 
model with the same small waist 
and wide hips, who once adopted 
the identical twisted pose in a 
“Bo-Peep” costume in 1877 or 
1878, with her shoulders turned 
back, hips rotated forward, 
ankles crossed, and stockinged 
legs exposed below the knees; 
for example, see Shepherdess 
Resting and Reclining Shepherdess, 
in Goodrich and Gerdts, Record 
of Works, vol. 3, cats. 649, 650. 
These flirtatious drawings and 
watercolors have long provoked 
speculation about Homer's 
relationships with his models 

in the late 1870s. His figure 
modeling had improved during 
his Cullercoats period, however. 
The New York Times commented 
on the unexpected strength of 
the modeling in The Life Line, 
recalling the “undrawn, bone- 
less, muscleless women he used 
to paint only a few years ago.” 
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See “The Spring Academy,” New 
York Times, April 5, 1884. 
Miskolcze notes that white, 
educated women were the most 
prized in American shipwreck 
accounts. Characterized as 
models of Christian godliness, 
self-sacrifice, and purity, they 
were seen to embody American 
national virtues: “In saving 
women, Americans were pre- 
serving the nation’s covenant 
with God”; Miskoleze, Women 
and Children First, p. 29, and see 
also pp. x, 26-34, 38-39. 

E. R., “The National Academy 
of Design: Fifty-Ninth Annual 
Exhibition,” The American, vol. 8, 
no. 193 (April 12, 1884), pp. 8-9: 
“Mr. Homer has thus been able 
to give us another example of his 
beautiful modelling.” The New 
York Herald, April 5, 1884, also 
complimented her “beautifully 
modelled form.” Few reviews 
failed to comment on the wet 
and clinging clothing; see, for 
example, The Art Interchange, 
vol. 12, no. 8 (April 10, 1884), 

p. 89, and “Spring Exhibitions: 
The Display of the New York 
Academy of Design,” Boston 
Daily Advertiser, April 11, 1884. 
Another Boston reviewer notes 
that “the clinging drapery shows 
the round outlines and bare 
knees of the young woman, the 
figure being extremely well indi- 
cated”; “The National Academy 
of Design,” Boston Evening 
Transcript, April 22, 1884. In 
Philadelphia, The Independent 
commented on the “torn gar- 
ments that cling to her, at once 
concealing and revealing her 
form”; “Fine Arts: The National 
Academy Exhibition; Genre 
Subjects,” The Independent, 

vol. 36, no. 1848 (May tr, 1884), 
p. 7. The “skin tight swathing 
of the skirt around the rescued 
woman’s legs” was criticized as 
unrealistic by another writer, 
who commented that “only 

a stuff as thin as fine silk or 
perhaps muslin could lie like 
this without a fold, yet we are 
elsewhere led to consider this 
serge or woolen”; “The Academy 
Exhibition,” New York Tribune, 
April 28, 1884. The one identifi- 
able woman critic, Mariana G. 
Van Rensselaer, felt the painting 
showed Homer “at his very best” 
and praised “the admirable pose 
and contour of the woman’s 
form beneath the scanty cling- 
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ing dress”; Van Rensselaer, Six 
Portraits, pp. 260-61. 

“The Spring Academy,” New York 
Times, April 5, 1884. Prown was 
the first to analyze the sexual 
encounter in this painting, in 
“Winslow Homer in His Art,” 
pp. 38-40. Cikovsky and Kelly 
(Winslow Homer, p. 224) cite the 
Times review at greater length 
and comment on the sexual nar- 
rative, drawing comparisons to 
the work of Auguste Rodin and 
Jean-Francois Millet. 

“The Spring Academy,” New York 
Times, April 5, 1884. 

See Robin Miskolcze, “Trans- 
atlantic Touchstone: The Ship- 
wrecked Woman in British and 
Early American Literature,” Prose 
Studies, vol. 22, no. 3 (December 
1999), pp. 41-56; Amy Mitchell- 
Cook, “To Honor Their Worth, 
Beauty, and Accomplishments: 
Women in Early American- 
Anglo Shipwreck Accounts,” 
Coriolus: Interdisciplinary Journal 
of Maritime Studies, vol. 2, no. 1 
(2011), pp. 17-33: “Proper women 
waited for men to save them 
while praying to God for salva- 
tion” (p. 25). 

“The National Academy of 
Design,” Boston Evening 
Transcript, April 22, 1884; “The 
National Academy of Design 
Exhibition: Fourth Notice,” New 
York Evening Post, April 21, 1884; 
the latter reprinted as “The 
Academy Exhibition-II,” in The 
Nation, vol. 38, no. 982 (April 
24, 1884), pp. 371. The testier 
critic in the Post also described 
the heroine as a “pretty young 
woman who has divested herself 
of everything but a black bathing 
dress to show her form as much 
as possible.” This comment, 
which reveals the suggestiveness 
that contemporary viewers found 
in Homer’s image, was exag- 
gerated for the sake of polemic; 
bathing costumes of the 1880s, 
with short-sleeve tunics, belts, 
skirts, and bloomers or shorts 
(as in Undertow; fig. 71), did not 
resemble this dress. Prown also 
noted the woman’s possible 
sexual fantasies; “Winslow 
Homer in His Art,” p. 39. 

“The Spring Academy,” New York 
Times, April 5, 1884. The man is 
described in various reviews as a 
“surfman,” “wrecker,” or “mem- 
ber of the life-saving service,” 

all terms that assigned him a 
professional role, distinct from 
that of a fellow passenger. Period 
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articles distinguish between the 
skill sets of a sailor, whose life is 
on the open sea, and that of the 
life-brigade man, based on land 
and familiar with managing a 
boat in the surf. See Merryman, 
“The United States Life-Saving 
Service,” pp. 322-23. Not surpris- 
ingly, the writer from the Boston 
illustrated monthly magazine 
Outing and the Wheelman was 
most drawn to the plight of the 
“stalwart coast guardsman.... 
Your sympathies are with him. 
She has gone off in a com- 
fortable fainting-fit, not even 
shocked by the extraordinary 
skin-tight swathing of her heavy 
clothing around her limbs. He 

is blinded by the scarf which has 
blown across his face, and his 
cowhide boots kick convulsively 
in mid-air, above waves which, 
in the language of the landlub- 
ber, ‘run mountains high!’ Well, 
there is a stirring suggestiveness 
in the scene, after all, and I think 
every true lover of out-door life 
will join me in wishing all honor 
to the men of the Life-saving 
Corps,— the gallant, but shab- 
bily rewarded, patrolmen of 

our coast.” J. R. W. Hitchcock, 
“Out-Door Life at the National 
Academy Exhibition,” Outing and 
the Wheelman, vol. 4, no. 3 (June 
1884), pp. 212-13. 

“Arts and Society in New York: A 
Few Words about the Academy 
Exhibition,” Springfield Daily 
Republican (MA), April 17, 1884. 
Likewise, a Philadelphia critic 
commented that “the modeling 
is beautifully given, and a sharp 
contrast is thus made between 
the strong, brawny fisher- 

man and the graceful figure 

of the girl’; “Art in New York: 
Fifty-Sixth Annual Exhibition 

of the Academy of Design,” 
Philadelphia Press, April 7, 1884. 
Only one contemporary reviewer 
speculated about the age of the 
seaman, calling him an “old 
sailor,” perhaps unconsciously 
making him a safer, paternal 
figure; “Art and Artists in New 
York: Annual Exhibition of the 
Academy of Design—Baltimore 
Artists Represented,” The Sun 
(Baltimore), April 8, 1884. 

“Fine Arts: The Exhibition at the 
National Academy Which Opens 
Today,” New York Herald, April 7, 
1884. 

On Eakins’s photographs of shad 
fishermen at Gloucester on the 
Delaware, see Kathleen A. Foster, 
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Thomas Eakins Rediscovered: 
Charles Bregler’s Thomas Eakins 
Collection at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts (New 
Haven: Yale University Press; 
Philadelphia: Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, 1997), 
pp. 164-65. I have found no 
accounts of an African-American 
life brigade in the New York 
area, although such a crew in 
North Carolina would gain 

fame in the 1880s, and mixed 

or “checkerboard” teams existed 
by then. For an account of the 
establishment of the celebrated 
all-African-American lifesaving 
brigade on the Outer Banks, and 
a good survey of the history of 
the service, see David Wright 
and David Zoby, Fire on the 
Beach: Recovering the Lost Story 
of Richard Etheridge and the Pea 
Island Lifesavers (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 2000). 
“Fine Art Notes,” Evening 
Telegram (New York), April 21, 
1884. 

“The Spring Academy,” New 
York Times, April 5, 1884; 

Van Rensselaer, Six Portraits, 

pp. 260-61. Robert Jarvis was 
among the many reviewers who 
commented on the utility of 
this device, “an expedient which 
succeeds in centring all the 
interest on the female figure”; 
Jarvis, “Gallery and Studio: The 
National Academy Exhibition,” 
The Art Amateur, vol. 10, no. 6 
(May 1884), p. 125; and in Boston 
the Evening Transcript noted that 
the “face of the brave man is 
hidden by a piece of the girl’s 
shawl... and thus the interest 
is centred in her pretty, delicate 
face”; “The National Academy 
of Design,” Boston Evening 
Transcript, April 22, 1884. John 
C. Van Dyke remarked on the 
intent to “intensify and increase” 
interest in the woman as “a 
perfect piece of art, wrought 

out for the express purpose of 
preserving the value of the girl 
as a principal, at the expense of 
the man as an accessory”; Van 
Dyke, Principles of Art (New York: 
Fords, Howard, and Hulbert, 
1887), pp. 270-71. See also 
Downes, The Life and Works of 
Winslow Homer, pp. 123-26. 
Going against the grain, Goodrich 
wondered that “some strange 
modesty had made him hide 

the man’s face” and suggested 
that the earlier image, seen in 
the drawing, with the man’s face 
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exposed, was “more effective”; 
Goodrich, Winslow Homer, p. 87. 
Gardner noted the convention of 
drapery over the faces of lovers 
leaping to suicide in Japanese 
prints; Gardner, Winslow Homer, 
American Artist, p. 213. 

The scarf, often referred to in 
contemporary criticism as a 
shawl or “tippet,” is evidently 
plaid (especially as seen in the 
etching Saved; see fig. 69) and 
recognized as belonging to 

the woman. Only Mariana G. 
Van Rensselaer, an upper-class 
woman, identified the scarf 

as belonging to the man; see 

p. 68 in this volume. Prown 
describes it as “seem[ing] to 
emanate from her bosom” and 
concludes that it has been “tied 
to the rope to signal the location 
of the breeches buoy”; he also 
relates it to danger, blood, life, 
and passion; Prown, “Winslow 
Homer in His Art,” pp. 38, 40. 
Following Prown’s psychosexual 
interpretation of the painting, 
Randall C. Griffin calls the scarf 
“a voluptuous splash of carnal 
red,” representing “frustrated 
desire”; Griffin, Winslow Homer: 
An American Vision, p. 131. By 
contrast, the Turner scholar 

Eric Shanes finds the red scarf 
“a reminder of the colour and 
warmth of the blood” that is so 
much at risk in these circum- 
stances. Shane dismisses the 
“hidden sexual symbolism” 

read into the painting by other 
scholars as “very farfetched.” He 
proposes that the scarf is just 

“a warm hue to offset so much 
cool colouring” and a device to 
“intensify the rescuer’s psycho- 
logical predicament.” Shane, 
“Winslow Homer: Poet of the 
Sea,” in Winslow Homer: Poet of 
the Sea, ed. Sophie Lévy, exh. cat. 
(Giverny, France: Musée d'Art 
Américain Giverny; Chicago: 
Terra Foundation for American 
Art, 2006), pp. 18, 25 n. 16. The 
introduction of a note of red 

is an old device in landscape 
painting to relieve the dominant 
green. Faithful to the teachings 
of the chemist and color theorist 
Michel Eugéne Chevreul, whose 
book The Laws of Contrast of 
Colour (London: Routledge, 
Warnes and Routledge, 1859) 

he owned, Homer inserted a 
mixed red that functions as a 
complementary contrast to the 
gray-blue-green cast of the sea. 
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Downes, The Life and Works of 
Winslow Homer, p. 125. 

“The Academy Exhibition,” New 
York Commercial Advertiser, April 
5, 1884. This reviewer nonethe- 
less felt the entanglement of 
the figures was “awkward” and 
“outré.” The New York Herald, 
April 5, 1884, also complimented 
her “beautifully modelled form.” 
John C. Van Dyke (Principles 

of Art, p. 270) disapprovingly 
cited the opinion of “many” 
other viewers that Homer had 
merely taken a shortcut. The 
X-radiograph (see fig. 66) 

also indicates that, as the man 
retreated, the woman literally 
was more exposed, as long 
strokes of paint indicate that 
her shoes were initially “under 
water.” The X-radiograph also 
shows that Homer revised the 
shape of her skirt twice, to isolate 
her shoes and the man’s left leg 
for more coherence, and to add 
visual interest to the contour. 
The pattern of whites seen in 
the X-radiograph, which does 
not reflect all the lightest forms 
visible on the painting to the 
naked eye, suggests that Homer 
was using two white pigments: a 
denser lead white and the newer 
zinc white that is more transpar- 
ent to X-rays. 

Prown noted that “his arms 
encircle her waist, as he is encir- 
cled by the lifesaver,” although in 
fact this occurs only in the draw- 
ing, and there is never any sight 
of “the man’s hands clasped 
together”; Prown, “Winslow 
Homer in His Art,” pp. 32, 33. 
Few commentators have noted 
this missing arm, other than 

the writer in the New York Times 
on April 5, 1884 (“The Spring 
Academy”), who speculated that 
his right arm was “invisible, 
occupied with keeping himself 
in place.” In scraping out and 
repainting a simpler contour, 
Homer also eliminated some 
hanging strands of the woman’s 
hair, seen in the drawing and 
the later etching Saved (see figs. 
65, 69). 

Noting that Homer’s figures 
“almost never touch each other,” 
Thomas B. Hess observed that 
the pair in The Life Line “seem 
to stay a millimeter apart,” a 
phenomenon he identified as 
“basically pictorial, obviously 
psychological”; Hess, “Come 
Back to the Raft Ag’in, Winslow 
Homer Honey,” New York 
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Magazine, June 11, 1973, p. 75. 
Prown also observed that the fig- 
ures, although intertwined, are 
“in certain ways alone from each 
other,” with their gazes averted 
or blocked, and physical contact 
obstructed by the lifesaver; 
Prown, “Winslow Homer in His 
ALi Das 7. 

Amy Mitchell-Cook notes that 
shipwreck narratives from this 
period frequently “reassured 
readers that gender expectations 
remained solid, and that both 
men and women acted appro- 
priately when all else seemed 
beyond control”; Mitchell-Cook, 
“To Honor Their Worth, Beauty, 
and Accomplishments,” p. 29. 
On Homer’s fastidiousness 
about appropriate behavior, 

see Elizabeth Johns, Winslow 
Homer: The Nature of Observation 
(Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 2002), pp. 7, 
15-106. 

Building in the post-Civil War 
era, the campaign of Anthony 
Comstock to eradicate pornog- 
raphy expressed the reactionary 
social politics of the 1880s, with 
ramifications for the art world 
seen in the scandal surround- 
ing Thomas Eakins in 1886 and 
the seizure of offensive artwork 
by customs officials. See Anna 
Bates, Weeder in the Garden of 
the Lord: Anthony Comstock’s 

Life and Career (Lanham, MD: 
University Press of America, 
1995). From another perspec- 
tive, Rochelle Gurstein tracks 
the breakdown of the sense of 
privacy and propriety that Homer 
valued; Gurstein, The Repeal of 
Reticence: A History of America’s 
Cultural and Legal Struggles over 
Free Speech, Obscenity, Sexual 
Liberation, and Modern Art (New 
York: Hill and Wang, 1996). 
Sarah Burns comments on the 
obsession with manly vigor 
among the “brain-workers” of 
the era; Burns, “Revitalizing the 
‘Painted-Out’ North: Winslow 
Homer, Manly Health, and New 
England Regionalism in Turn-of- 
the-Century America,” American 
Art, vol. 9, no. 2 (Summer 1995), 
Pp: 20-37. 

Prown proposes the sublima- 
tion of “deep-seated desires” 
and the projection of a “school- 
boy’s fantasy” of heroic, 
gentlemanly “damsel-saving’”; 
Prown, “Winslow Homer in 

His Art,” pp. 38-39. Henry 
Adams likewise finds “deep- 
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rooted repressions” in Homer's 
treatment of sexual themes, 
although the excited response 
of contemporary viewers hardly 
suggests that the subject was 
entirely “neutralized or made 
ambiguous”; Adams, “Mortal 
Themes: Winslow Homer,” 

Art in America, vol. 71, no. 2 
(February 1983), p. 119. Instead, I 
would argue that Homer worked 
effectively within the limits of his 
own and his audience’s stifling 
sense of propriety, steering 

clear of inappropriate physical 
contact while engaging collective 
cultural fantasy. On Homer's 
relationships with women and 
his history of courtship, about 
which little is known but much 
speculated, see Johns, Winslow 
Homer: The Nature of Observation, 
esp. pp. 80-82. Johns describes 
the lack of communication 
between the figures in The Life 
Line as reflecting Homer’s “loss 
of hopes for sexual intimacy” 

(p. 117). 

Homer’s mother, Henrietta, 
died on April 27, 1884. Adams 
points to the impact on Homer 
of her illness and death in 
“Mortal Themes: Winslow 
Homer,” pp. 118-19. John W. 
Beatty told the story of Homer 
rushing to his mother’s bedside 
in Goodrich, Winslow Homer, 

p. 214. Johns, who examines 
Homer's depictions of women 
throughout his career, gives 

a sympathetic picture of his 
relationships with his mother 
and his brother’s wife, Mattie; 
Johns, Winslow Homer: The 
Nature of Observation, p. 117. 
The absence of children in 
Homer’s work after 1883 may 

be related to his sensitivity to 
Mattie’s childlessness. 

John C. Van Dyke, American 
Painting and Its Tradition, as 
Represented by Inness, Wyant, 
Martin, Homer, La Farge, Whistler, 
Chase, Alexander, Sargent (New 
York: C. Scribner’s Sons, 1919), 
p. 102. 

Prown notes the pulley’s resem- 
blance to a death’s-head and 
points to the theme of human 
cooperation in the face of danger, 
represented by the system of 
links and dependencies in the 
painting; Prown, “Winslow 
Homer in His Art,” pp. 33, 41. 
“The National Academy Exhibi- 
tion,” The Art Union, vol. 1, no. 4 
(April 1884), pp. 77-78. Downes 
observed that the spectator 
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“may be as much thrilled by the 
thought of the man’s ingenu- 
ity who invented the breeches 
buoy,—a device that has saved 
so many valuable lives,—as he is 
by the courage of the sailor hero 
whose hardihood and adresse is 
put to the test in this hour of dire 
danger”; Downes, The Life and 
Works of Winslow Homer, p. 122. 
The Mail and Express, March 19, 
1898; cited in Downes, The Life 
and Works of Winslow Homer, 

p- 123. This critic also noted that 
the scarf covering the face of 
the man “wisely” concentrated 
attention on the “real subject” 
(Pp. 124). 

Prown finds a visualization of 
salvation in the spume of foam 
behind the figures; “Prown, 
Winslow Homer in His Art,” 

p. 41. 

The hymn was composed by 
Reverend Edwin S. Ufford, a 
Baptist preacher, lecturer, and 
evangelist. 

Colbert discusses the transi- 
tional faith of this generation 

in “Winslow Homer: Reluctant 
Modern,” pp. 37-46. 

[Porter], The Christian’s Wedding 
Ring, p. 6. On a different reli- 
gious note, Julia M. Burnett's 
poem “The Wreck of the 
‘Atlantic’” ended with love for 
“thou Power Almighty” that 
“Out of all life’s evils wilt Thou 
still bring good!” See Burnett, 
Aspirations and Other Poems 
(Redondo Beach, CA: Reflex 
Publishing, 1907), pp. 36-37. 
Homer's viewpoint might be 
expressed in a book he owned, 
George Chaplin Child’s The 
Great Architect: Benedicite; 
Illustrations of the Power, 
Wisdom, and Goodness of God, as 
Manifested in His Works (Boston: 
G. P. Putnam and Sons, 1867), 
in which the author describes 
the destructive power of the sea 
but notes that “God has given 
us faculties and provided us 
with means to grapple with all 
these evils, and control even the 
ocean itself.” Citing the example 
of lighthouses, breakwaters, 
and dykes, Child concludes that 
“some of man’s greatest victories 
are won in his battles with 

the sea” (p. 153). On Homer’s 
sympathy with Childs and his 
religious inclination, see Patricia 
Junker, “Expressions in Art and 
Life in The Artist’s Studio in an 
Afternoon Fog,” in Philip C. Beam 
et al., Winslow Homer in the 
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1890s: Prout’s Neck Observed, exh. 
cat. (New York: Hudson Hills 
Press, 1990), pp. 59-62; Johns, 
Winslow Homer: The Nature of 
Observation, pp. 133-39. Cikovsky 
asserts the Social Darwinist 
expression in Homer's work, in 
“Something More than Meets 
the Eye,” in Cikovsky and Kelly, 
Winslow Homer, pp. 251-53. 

Paul Staiti takes another step 
away from religion, analyzing 
the “cold and amoral environ- 
ment of chance and brutality” 

in Homer’s late work as an 
expression of contemporary 
mechanistic thinking; Staiti, 
“Winslow Homer and the Drama 
of Thermodynamics,” American 
Art, vol. 15, no. 1 (Spring 2001), 
p. 11, with commentary on The 
Life Line, p. 19. From a larger 
perspective, Landow notes the 
shift in the romantic period from 
imagery of voyage to interest 

in the existential crisis at the 
moment of shipwreck, parallel- 
ing the decline of faith and the 
emergence of post-Christian phi- 
losophy; Landow, Images of Crisis. 
“Fine Arts,” The Mail and 
Express, April 11, 1884. 

See “Exhibitions in Homer's 
Lifetime,” in Cikovsky and Kelly, 
Winslow Homer, p. 410. I have 
discovered no published com- 
mentary about this preview. 
“Fine Arts: Fifty-Ninth Annual 
Exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design; The First 
View,” New York Herald, April 5, 
1884. This critic, who repeatedly 
singled out Homer’s painting 

in several articles that month, 
including a follow-up rejoin- 

der to those who criticized his 
treatment of the sea, described 
the painting as “a masterpiece. 
Perhaps the best figure paint- 
ing, looked at all around, in the 
exhibition.” See also “Fine Arts: 
The Exhibition of the NAD,” New 
York Herald, April 13, 1884. 

“Fine Arts,” The Mail and 
Express, April 11, 1884; E. R., 
“The National Academy of 
Design: Fifty-Ninth Annual 
Exhibition,” The American, vol. 8, 
no. 193 (April 12, 1884), pp. 8-9. 
The writer in The Mail and 
Express attributed the popular- 
ity of the painting to its “direct 
and unmistakable” storytelling. 
The Independent distinguished 
between categories of celebrity, 
noting that the painting was 

“the most popular subject in 

the Exhibition; and it is one 
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of the best pictures”; “Fine 

Arts: The National Academy 
Exhibition: Genre Subjects,” The 
Independent, vol. 36, no. 1848 
(May 1, 1884), p. 7. 

For a list of period reviews, see 
the bibliography (pp. 125-26 
below). Thirteen other articles 
included only a mention of the 
painting or a description of its 
subject, but seven of these brief 
comments included complimen- 
tary adjectives. A brief survey of 
the responses to The Life Line 
and useful biographies of the 
important critics are included 

in David B. Dearinger, ed., Rave 
Reviews: American Art and Its 
Critics, 1826-1925 (New York: 
National Academy of Design, 
2000), pp. 236-38. 

“The Academy Annual 
Exhibition,” New York World, 
April 7, 1884; “Fine Arts: The 
Exhibition of the NAD,” New 
York Herald, April 13, 1884; 
Goodrich, Winslow Homer, p. 87. 
“Varnishing Day,” The Daily Inter 
Ocean (Chicago), April 12, 1884, 
p. 16. 

“The National Academy 
Exhibition,” The Art Union, vol. 1, 
no. 4 (April 1884), pp. 77-78. 
“Spring Exhibitions,” Boston 
Daily Advertiser, April 11, 1884. 
“The National Academy 
Exhibition,” New York Tribune, 
April 28, 1884. See also “The 
Spring Academy,” New York 
Times, April 5, 1884; “Our 
National Academy,” Life, vol. 3, 
no. 70 (May 1, 1884), p. 244. 
Many other reviewers found the 
sea painting thrillingly realistic; 
see, for example, “The Academy 
Exhibition,” The Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle, May 10, 1884. 

The writer in the Boston Journal 
criticized the water “of slate” and 
figures “of putty,” adding that 
“the picture has been discussed 
gingerly because some people 
have an idea that if they do not 
find merit in what Mr. Homer 
does it is their own fault and not 
his; moreover, it has been sold, 
which is another argument in its 
favor”; “Notes from New York: 
The Fifty-Ninth Annual Academy 
of Design Exhibition,” Boston 
Journal, April 8, 1884. 

“The National Academy of 
Design Exhibition: Fourth 
Notice,” New York Evening Post, 
April 21, 1884; also reprinted in 
“The Academy Exhibition-II,” 
The Nation, vol. 38, no. 982 


(April 24, 1884), pp. 370-72. 
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Wolfe made an exception to her 
typical patronage of European 
artists when she acquired The 
Life Line, perhaps because the 
romantic and chastely erotic 
narrative suited her penchant 
for paintings such as Pierre- 
Auguste Cot’s The Storm 
(Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York), with its Paul and 
Virginia theme, which she 
commissioned from the artist 

in 1880; see “Pierre-Auguste 
Cot: The Storm (87.15.134),” 

in Heilbrunn Timeline of Art 
History (New York: Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, 2000), at http:// 
www.metmuseum.org/toah 
/works-of-art/87.15.134 (accessed 
December 2008). The New York 
Herald, April 7, 1884, reported 
the sale of Homer's painting, 
complimenting Wolfe’s taste and 
happily noting that the “tide is 
turning” on the practice of col- 
lecting only European art by “our 
richer collectors.” 

Kelly, “A Process of Change,” 

in Cikovsky and Kelly, Winslow 
Homer, p. 184. See also Nicolai 
Cikovsky, Winslow Homer (New 
York: Abrams, 1990), p. 87; 
Cikovsky and Kelly, Winslow 
Homer, pp. 223-25. Goodrich 
notes the transformation of 
Homer's reputation at this 
moment; Goodrich, Winslow 
Homer, p. 87. 

“The Academy Annual 
Exhibition,” New York World, 
April 7, 1884. 

Ibid.; see also “The Spring 
Academy,” New York Times, 
April 5, 1884; quoted at length 
in Cikovsky and Kelly, Winslow 
Homer, p. 224. Abigail Gerdts 
has noted to me in conversa- 
tion (June 30, 2011) that even 
Homer’s family, generally sup- 
portive of him before this date, 
began to save his letters and clip 
reviews from newspapers follow- 
ing the sale of The Life Line. 
Goodrich assumed that the 
National Academy’s show 
opened in February 1884, and so 
his discovery of a New York News 
announcement “two months 
later” (April 20, 1884) that 
“Winslow Homer is making a 
large etching of his picture ‘The 
Life Line’” made it seem that the 
print followed the debut of the 
painting; Goodrich, The Graphic 
Art, p. 13. However, as Gordon 
Hendricks pointed out, the exhi- 
bition opened April 1; on April 5, 
a newspaper (uncited; probably 
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the New York Herald) announced 
that prints, titled Saved, were 
available; Hendricks, The Life and 
Work of Winslow Homer, p. 177. 
Two weeks later the Herald 
confirmed that Homer was at 
work on a large etching of his 
“masterpiece”; “Fine Arts: Sales 
and Attendance at the National 
Academy’s Exhibition,” New York 
Herald, April 22, 1884. For a dis- 
cussion of the various printings 
of this plate from 1884 to 1887, 
see Goodrich and Gerdts, Record 
of Works, vol. 4 (forthcoming), 
Cat. 1217. 

Gardner, Winslow Homer, 
American Artist, p. 172. Gardner 
also notes the importance of 
Philip Gilbert Hamerton, one of 
the most popular art writers of 
the period, and his influential 
books on etching (p. 173). See 
also David Tatham, “Winslow 
Homer and the Etching Revival 
in America,” Imprint, vol. 33, 

no. 1 (Spring 2008), pp. 2-9. 
Goodrich, The Graphic Art, 

p. 14. See also Charlene Engel, 
“For Those in Peril on the Sea’: 
The Intaglio Prints of Winslow 
Homer,” Print Preview, vol. 20 
(1985), pp. 22-40. 

Hendricks noted that the prints 
were first offered to the mem- 
bers of the Century Association 
that evening; Hendricks, The 
Life and Work of Winslow Homer, 
p. 177. See also Gardner, Winslow 
Homer, American Artist, p. 183. 
Goodrich discusses the changes 
in the print, the possible use of 
photography, and the layered 
work on the figure of the woman 
shown in successive proofs, 
building an effect that is ulti- 
mately “labored, stiff and dark”; 
Goodrich, The Graphic Art, p. 14. 
Ibid. 

Begun in 1884 and first printed 
in black or brown ink, the 
etching of The Life Line was 
issued in a new edition, in more 
colors (including green and 

blue inks), in 1887, when the 
publisher Christian Klackner 
added a copyright line to the 
plate. The catalogue of Klackner’s 
American Etchings (New York: C. 
Klackner, 1888), which lists three 
of Homer’s prints (and one in 
preparation) as well as prints by 
Thomas Hovenden (cf. fig. 33), 
Milton Burns (cf. fig. 49), and 

a shipwreck subject by Thomas 
Moran. Klackner offered impres- 
sions on Japan, Whatman, and 
India paper or on parchment, 
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signed and unsigned, with and 
without “remarks,” and artist’s 
proofs, for prices that varied 
from $2 to $45. “Remark proofs 
on parchment” of Burns’s The 
Coastguard (see fig. 49) cost 

$45; Homer’s most expensive 
print, Eight Bells (see fig. 73), was 
available in “remark proofs on 
parchment, limited to twenty- 
five impressions” for $30, and in 
remark proofs on Japan paper for 
$20 (ibid., pp. 8, 21). Klackner 
gave advice on these refine- 
ments in his book for collectors, 
Proofs and Prints, Engravings 

and Etchings: How They Are 
Made, Their Grades, Qualities 
and Values, and How to Select 
Them (New York: C. Klackner, 
1884). On the expanding market 
occasioned by the etching revival, 
see Thomas F. Bruhn, American 
Etching: The 1880s, exh. cat. 
(Storrs, CT: William Benton 
Museum of Art, 1985). 

Klackner had been in charge 

of the print department at 

M. Knoedler & Company until 
starting his own business in 
1883. Described as “one of 

the most popular men in the 
American picture and print 
trade,” his contract with Homer, 
beginning in 1888, is discussed 
further on p. 83 in this volume. 
See “Christian Klackner,” 
American Art News, vol. 14, no. 
36 (July 15, 1916), p. 4, where his 
obituary shares the page with 
that of Thomas Eakins. 
Goodrich notes that all three 
plates from 1888 were based on 
images made in Cullercoats at 
least six years earlier, allowing 
Homer to assume that the mem- 
ory of the original watercolors 
was not fresh, and so the reversal 
of the image would not be con- 
fusing for most viewers. Prints 
made after more recent works, 
still alive in popular memory, 
such as The Life Line (see fig. 68) 
and Eight Bells (see fig. 73), fol- 
lowed the source image more 
respectfully; Goodrich, The 
Graphic Art, pp. 15-16. 

Ibid., p. 17. 

See Cikovsky and Kelly, Winslow 
Homer, pp. 226-30; Beam, 
Winslow Homer at Prout’s Neck, 
pp. 66-68. 

See Burns’s Rescue of the Crew of 
the Bark “Anna” by the Steamship 
“Canada,” which shows a lifeboat 
placed diagonally on a wave with 
a surfman silhouetted against 
the sky and a distant ship on 
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the horizon, in Harper’s Weekly, 
December 31, 1881, p. 899. 
Homer propped up a dory on the 
beach to simulate the angle of 

a wave, as suggested in Burns’s 
view of a marine artist’s studio 
(see fig. 53). As with The Life Line, 
he doused his model with cold 
water; see Goodrich, Winslow 
Homer, p. 91. Erica Hirshler 
noted the repeated compositional 
trope in her essay “North Atlantic 
Drift: A Meditation on Winslow 
Homer and French Painting,” in 
Weatherbeaten: Winslow Homer 
and Maine, ed. Thomas A. 
Denenberg, exh. cat. (Portland: 
Portland Museum of Art, forth- 
coming), pp. 71-83. 

Cikovsky comments on Homer's 
sense of mortality as he 
approached his fiftieth birthday, 
and the images of drifting and 
derelict boats (such as fig. 81) 
that appeared in his art after 

his mother’s death; Cikovsky, 
“Something More than Meets 
the Eye,” in Cikovsky and Kelly, 
Winslow Homer, p. 249. It is 
also worth noting that Milton 
Burns published Lost in the Fog 
on the Banks of Newfoundland, 
showing two men in a boat call- 
ing for help, in Harper's Weekly, 
November 22, 1879, p. 928. 
“Unidentified newspaper clip- 
pings [1893], one titled “Winslow 
Homer’s Pictures at the World’s 
Fair,” Homer Collection, 
Bowdoin College Museum of 
Art, Brunswick, ME; quoted in 
Cikovsky and Kelly, Winslow 
Homer, p. 226. Homer won a 
gold medal for his body of work 
at the fair (ibid., p. 411). 
Downes, The Life and Works of 
Winslow Homer, p. 120. Downes 
reported that Undertow was 
commenced “at once” following 
Homer’s return to New York 
from a trip to Atlantic City in 
1883, although extant drawings 
(only one of which is dated, to 
1886) indicate that he was still 
developing the composition in 
1886, and the painting was not 
completed and exhibited until 
1887 (p. 121). The New York Times 
told the story of two girls on the 
New Jersey coast; “Drowned 
while Bathing,” New York Times, 
July 25, 1883. 

“The Fine Arts: Good Work at 
the Academy,” The Critic, April 
9, 1887, p. 183; cited in Kelly, “A 
Process of Change,” in Cikovsky 
and Kelly, Winslow Homer, 


p. 189. 
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See Downes, The Life and Works 
of Winslow Homer, pp. 120-21, 
142; Goodrich, Winslow Homer, 
Pp- 94-95. Beam asserts that 
the painting was completed in 
Prout’s Neck, using a local model 
“sloshed” with water; studies 

of her formed the basis of the 
etching, and then the painting; 
Beam, Winslow Homer at Prout’s 
Neck, p. 80. 

“The Spring Academy,” New York 
Times, April 5, 1884. 

Johns describes the tactful 
averted gazes of the men as a dis- 
play of “social delicacy”; Johns, 
Winslow Homer: The Nature of 
Observation, p. 118. 

On this painting, its many stud- 
ies, and the critical response, 
see Cikovsky and Kelly, Winslow 
Homer, pp. 188-89, 231-34. 
Goodrich also comments on 
the critical reception; Goodrich, 
Winslow Homer, pp. 95-96. 

I am grateful to Margaret Adler 
for many conversations about 
Undertow, the subject of her 
master’s thesis, “Powerful 
Bodies, Forceful Waves in 
Homer’s Undertow” (Williams 
College, 2011). 

Goodrich (Winslow Homer, 

p. 102) mentions this drawing. 
Kelly also notes it, speculat- 

ing that it was never pursued 
because Homer had “intellectu- 
ally and aesthetically exhausted 
the possibilities of the theme 

of men and women in struggle 
with the sea” (although there 
were more wreck paintings to 
come, none include women); 
Kelly, “Time and Narrative 
Erased,” in Cikovsky and Kelly, 
Winslow Homer, p. 309. See 
also Colbert, “Winslow Homer: 
Reluctant Modern,” p. 44. A 
deluxe, oversize Poetical Works 
of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
(Boston: Houghton-Mifflin, 
1879 [reprinted several times in 
the early 1880s, after the poet’s 
death]) featured work by many 
illustrators, including a vignette 
of a girl tied to a mast, floating 
in the waves, by W. L. Sheppard. 
The gift-book edition of “The 
Wreck of the Hesperus” (New 
York: E. P. Dutton, 1887 [and 
subsequent reprints in 1888 and 
1889]) appeared with draw- 
ings by five artists copyrighted 
1886, soon after the celebrity of 
Homer's two rescue paintings, 
suggesting a revival of interest in 
the theme, if not the impact of 
Homer’s work in particular. 
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For the story about Vernet, see 
note 11 above. 

This drawing is dated October 
20, 1886; charcoal on paper, 
11% x 18 '/s inches. It is repro- 
duced in Cikovsky and Kelly, 
Winslow Homer, p. 336. 
Goodrich comments on this 
sublimation of emotion and 
sexuality, and on the disappear- 
ance of women and the increas- 
ing “sexlessness” of Homer’s late 
work; Goodrich, Winslow Homer, 
pp. 146, 202. 

On marine time, “eight bells” 
ring at the hours of four, eight, 
and twelve, both day and night. 
On the genesis of this painting, 
see Downes, The Life and Works 
of Winslow Homer, pp. 146-47; 
Carol Troyen, “Eight Bells,” in 
A New World: Masterpieces of 
American Painting, 1760-1910, 
ed. Thomas E. Stebbins et al., 
exh. cat. (Boston: Museum of 
Fine Arts, 1983), pp. 333-34; 
Cikovsky and Kelly, Winslow 
Homer, pp. 236-38. 

Homer to Thomas B. Clarke, 
March 28, 1892, Winslow 
Homer Collection, Archives 

of American Art, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, DC. 
Homer to Thomas B. Clarke, 
October 5, 1896, Winslow 
Homer Collection, Archives of 
American Art; excerpts from 
Homer's letters to Clarke on this 
painting are quoted in Downes, 
The Life and Works of Winslow 
Homer, p. 189; Goodrich, 
Winslow Homer, p. 139; Cikovsky 
and Kelly, Winslow Homer, 

pp. 336-37. The drawing First 
Sketch for “The Wreck” (see fig. 
75) has been dated to 1881, but 
it could be from 1885-86; see 
the discussion on The Wreck on 
pp. 86-88 in this volume. 

Kelly, “A Process of Change,” 

in Cikovsky and Kelly, Winslow 
Homer, p. 190; Goodrich, 
Winslow Homer, pp. 100-101. 
Undertow did not sell until 1889. 
Sarah Burns comments on the 
discomfort created by these 
paintings, with their analogies 
to stormy financial markets in 
this period; not surprisingly, 

the more hopeful themes of 
rescue fared better with Homer’s 
patrons. Burns, Inventing the 
Modern Artist: Art and Culture in 
Gilded Age America (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1996), 
PP- 194-95. 

Winslow Homer to his brother 
Charles Homer, September 

24, 1887, Homer Collection, 
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Bowdoin College Museum 

of Art, Brunswick, ME. Kelly 
comments on Homer’s halt in 
oil painting from 1887 to 1890, 
speculating that his pictures 
were “too serious in intention 
and meaning” for the market; 
Kelly, “A Process of Change,” 

in Cikovsky and Kelly, Winslow 
Homer, p. 190. In 1902 Homer 
described The Gulf Stream (see 
fig. 82) as a picture “no one 
would expect to find... in a pri- 
vate house” and suggested that 
his dealers seek “public institu- 
tions” as purchasers for his oils; 
see Cikovsky, “Something More 
than Meets the Eye,” in Cikovsky 
and Kelly, Winslow Homer, 

pp- 247-48. 

The agreement is dated August 
1, 1888; Homer Collection, 
Bowdoin College Museum of 
Art, Brunswick, ME. Two quar- 
terly accounts for 1892 and 1893 
are also included in this archive, 
demonstrating modest sales of 
etchings and the photogravure of 
The Signal of Distress. 

Homer to M. Knoedler & 
Company, c. 1900-1904; quoted 
in Goodrich, The Graphic Art, 

p. 18. 

See Goodrich, Winslow Homer, 
pp. 97-102, noting the improve- 
ment of Homer’s compositions 
as earlier work was reinterpreted 
in black and white. All Homer's 
prints are surveyed at greater 
length in Goodrich, The Graphic 
Art. Goodrich notes Homer's 
“desire to reach a wide audi- 
ence” (p. 13) and the failure of 
marketing (p. 18). Five plates 
were stored in 1900 and no 
further impressions were pulled 
until the posthumous printing 
in 1941 by Charles S. White, 
who bought Ritchie’s printing 
business (p. 19). Wilmerding 
speculates that Homer gave up 
printmaking because he grew 
more adept at watercolor and 
disliked the connection to illus- 
tration; Wilmerding, Winslow 
Homer, p. 138. Charlene Engel 
suggests that the success of 
Homer’s Adirondack watercolors 
quashed his further interest in 
etching; Engel, “‘For Those in 
Peril on the Sea,” p. 8. Margaret 
Adler has reminded me that 
Homer finally sold Undertow 

in 1889 for $2,400, a sum that 
surely renewed his sense of 
financial security and gave him 
the confidence to invest time in 
oil paintings again. 
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Beam noted Homer's tendency to 
keep a theme “stored in his mind” 
for years; Beam, Winslow Homer 
at Prout’s Neck, p. 147. Cikovsky 
commented on the “ideas kept 
under active consideration” for 
decades; Cikovsky, “Winslow 
Homer’s Unfinished Business,” 
in American Art around 1900, 

p. 109. Robertson saw Homer’s 
last two decades as “a whole, 
each work commenting on, aug- 
menting, and rereading the work 
that preceded it”; Robertson, 
Reckoning with Winslow Homer, 
p. 20. Marc Simpson analyzes 
the slow gestation of Homer's 
late marines as part of his pro- 
cess of observation and distilla- 
tion; Simpson, ““You Must Wait, 
and Wait Patiently’: Winslow 
Homer’s Prout’s Neck Marines,” 
in Weatherbeaten: Winslow Homer 
in Maine (forthcoming). 
Cikovsky and Kelly note the 
reversal of the narrative between 
these two compositions, from a 
cheerful depiction of social life 
on board to a depiction of poten- 
tial human tragedy; Cikovsky and 
Kelly, Winslow Homer, p. 259. 
Much as in the scene enacted in 
Homer's painting, the crew of 
the Parthia encountered a vessel 
in distress after a storm and 
launched a lifeboat in danger- 
ously high seas, transferring two 
loads of survivors off the wreck 
and onto the steamer by using 
various systems of ropes and 
buoys. The detailed and compel- 
ling account of this rescue was 
first published in the Daily 
Telegraph of London and was 
reprinted as “A Rescue at Sea,” 
in The Christian Union, vol. 2, 
no. 2 (January 12, 1881), p. 23. 
Very likely the same crew was 
still on board to tell this story a 
few months later, when Homer 
traveled on the Parthia. Homer’s 
drawing of the lifeboat seems to 
have been done first, perhaps as 
a meditation on this stirring tale; 
the figures may have been added 
much later. 

“In the Art World,” New York 
World, January 18, 1891; quoted 
in Cikovsky and Kelly, Winslow 
Homer, p. 257. 

As Goodrich notes, Klackner 
made no distinction in his circu- 
lars between Homer’s original 
etchings and the photogravures, 
some of which were signed 

by the artist. The size of the 
“limited edition,” the number 
of prints remaining unsold at 
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Homer's death, and the general 
attitude toward all these prints 
may be measured by their scar- 
city today. See Goodrich, Winslow 
Homer, p. 99; Goodrich, The 
Graphic Art, p. 18. 

Homer exhibited The Signal of 
Distress again at his club, the 
Century Association, on May 2, 
1892. It was revised sometime 
after this date and before being 
signed and dated “1892-6” 
prior to being sold to George G. 
Briggs. 

Alfred Trumble, “Three Special 
Exhibitions,” The Collector, vol. 2 
(February 1, 1891), pp. 78-79; 
quoted in Downes, The Life 

and Works of Winslow Homer, 
pp. 156-57; see also “Some 
Questions of Art,” The Sun (New 
York), January 25, 1891; “For the 
Benefit of American Art,” New 
York Herald, January 26, 1891. 
Cikovsky, “Something More than 
Meets the Eye,” in Cikovsky and 
Kelly, Winslow Homer, pp. 248- 
49, 259. He notes that The 
Signal of Distress was Homer's 
first painting to reach into older 
sources in his own work, and it 
remains the most unresolved of 
his major paintings. Homer was 
very experienced at composing 
from disparate sketches, as his 
wood engravings from the early 
1870s demonstrate, and capable 
of reworking his own images (as 
prints, or with new campaigns 
on his oils), so it seems likely 
that his dilemma with this paint- 
ing was not just, as Cikovsky 
suggests, his discomfort with 
“derivative and indirect” sources 
of inspiration, or the unnerving 
commencement of a phase of 
retrospection on his own career. 
See the entry on this painting 
by Kenneth E. Maddox, in The 
Thyssen-Bornemisza Collection: 
Nineteenth-Century American 
Paintings, ed. Barbara Novak 
and Elizabeth Garrity Ellis (New 
York: Abbeville, 1986 [Artabras 
edition, 1991]), pp. 256-59. On 
the “obliqueness” and ambiguity 
of the revisions, see Cikovsky, 
“Something More than Meets 
the Eye,” in Cikovsky and Kelly, 
Winslow Homer, p. 250. 

Beam describes The Wreck as 
the “summing up of the rescue 
theme,” gathering the many 
studies of men wrangling boats 
on the beach at Cullercoats and 
the string of pictures on drown- 
ing, from The Ship’s Boat, The 
Life Line, and Undertow to The 
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Signal of Distress; Beam, Winslow 
Homer at Prout’s Neck, pp. 148- 
49. Cikovsky and Kelly link the 
dissatisfaction with and aban- 
donment in 1896 of The Signal 
of Distress to Homer’s determina- 
tion to take up a new canvas on a 
related subject. They characterize 
The Wreck as the “success- 

ful closure” of an “unfulfilled 
expressive need (or obligation) 
for well over a decade” and note 
the relationship to the story of 
The Life Line. Cikovsky and Kelly, 
Winslow Homer, pp. 147, 337-38. 
Beam asserts that Homer saw a 
wreck in Prout’s Neck in 1896; 
Beam, Winslow Homer at Prout’s 
Neck, p. 149. John O’Connor, Jr., 
claims that the inspiration was a 
wreck off Atlantic City in 1885 or 
1886; O’Connor, “A Footnote to 
The Wreck,” Carnegie Magazine, 
vol. 10 (March 1937), p. 300. 
Cikovsky and Kelly, citing both 
these theories, prefer a more 
artistic process; Winslow Homer, 
pp. 335-38. All three could be 
true. 

Homer to Thomas B. Clarke, 
March 17, 1896, Archives of 
American Art, Winslow Homer 
Collection, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, DC. 
Homer described To the Rescue as 
having been painted in the same 
month as Eight Bells, the painting 
Clarke already owned; Clarke 
had been persistent about having 
this pair of pictures of the same 
size and date. 

Homer to Thomas B. Clarke, 
October 5, 1896, Winslow 
Homer Collection, Archives of 
American Art; excerpts quoted 
in Downes, The Life and Works 
of Winslow Homer, p. 188; 
Goodrich, Winslow Homer, 

p. 139; Cikovsky and Kelly, 
Winslow Homer, p. 335. 

Homer famously wrote to 

John W. Beatty, the director of 
the Carnegie Institute Museum 
of Art in Pittsburgh, which 
purchased the painting in 

1896, noting that “if you ever 
see a three-masted schooner 
coming through the sky, please 
let me know and I will fix it’; 

see Goodrich, Winslow Homer, 

p. 140. Homer also made a 
sketch of the composition, “as 

I remember it. . . before scrap- 
ing,” showing the placement 

of the ships’ masts above the 
horizon; see Cikovsky and Kelly, 
Winslow Homer, p. 337. Beatty 
recalls that Homer told him the 
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composition was on an “old can- 
vas,” implying an earlier image 
of the schooner; see Goodrich, 
Winslow Homer, p. 217. 

On the reception of the painting, 
its relationship to the Prout’s 
Neck landscape, and Homer’s 
model, John Gatchell, who also 
posed for The Lookout, see Philip 
C. Beam, "Winslow Homer 
before 1890,” in Beam et al., 
Winslow Homer in the 1890s, 
Dot5o: 

Goodrich, Winslow Homer, 

p. 143. 

Cikovsky and Kelly comment on 
the life of this image in Homer’s 
work; Winslow Homer, pp. 337— 
38. The same man, a local fisher- 
man, posed for both paintings. 
Bicknell’s etching was done for 
the Hamburg America Line and 
published by the Lowell Bank 
Note Company. The popularity of 
this painting may also have been 
a result of its distribution by 

the Horace K. Turner Company 
in its 1906-7 catalogue of art 
reproductions for schools. 
Downes, The Life and Works of 
Winslow Homer, p. 185, quoting a 
letter from Homer to Clarke on 
March 14, 1897. 

Goodrich, Winslow Homer, p. 155. 
Clarke had acquired The Life Line 
by 1896. On the results and the 
impact of the Clarke sale, the 
collector’s motives, and the list 
of works by Homer in his collec- 
tion, see H. Barbara Weinberg, 
“Thomas B. Clarke: Foremost 
Patron of American Art from 
1872 to 1899,” American Art 
Journal, vol. 8, no. t (May 1976), 
pp. 52-83. 

On the development of these 
watercolors, see Martha Tedeschi 
et al., Watercolors by Winslow 
Homer: The Color of Light, exh. 
cat. (Chicago: Art Institute of 
Chicago, 2008), pp. 188-90. 

On The Gulf Stream, see Natalie 
Spassky et al., American Paintings 
in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art (New York: Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, 1985), vol. 2, 
pp. 483-96. Adams recognized 
the death of Homer’s father 

as an important context for 

this painting; Adams, “Mortal 
Themes: Winslow Homer,” 

pp. 121-22. On the painting’s 
theme of death and the voyage 
of life, see Nicolai Cikovsky, 

Jr., “Homer around 1900,” in 
Winslow Homer: A Symposium, 
pp. 133-54; and Cikovsky, “Good 
Pictures,” in Cikovsky and Kelly, 
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Winslow Homer, pp. 369-77. 
Cikovsky observes (p. 369) 

that “alone, abandoned, and 
mortally vulnerable” following 
the death of his father, Homer 
approached this subject much 
as Paul Cézanne painted Mont 
Sainte-Victoire. 

Goodrich, Winslow Homer, 

p. 163; Cikovsky, “Winslow 
Homer's Unfinished Business,” 
pp. 115-16. It is not known if (or 
where) Burns’s undated gouache, 
probably from the 1890s, was 
reproduced; see Fishing off the 
Grand Bank—The Steamer Is 
upon Her Victim before There Is 
Time to Act, in Falk, Milton J. 
Burns, p. 11. 

Philip C. Beam, Winslow Homer 
Watercolors, exh. cat. (Brunswick, 
ME: Bowdoin College Museum 
of Art, 1983), p. 42. The curator 
of the Saint Louis Art Museum 
disputes the family’s account, 
noting photographs by Homer’s 
friend Charles Walker of a simi- 
lar wreck in 1900 (Emmeline 
Erickson, remarks from 2003 in 
curatorial files, Saint Louis Art 
Museum). It also may be that 
Homer finished in 1908 a draw- 
ing begun much earlier. 

Alfred Trumble, “Three Special 
Exhibitions,” The Collector, vol. 
2 (February 1, 1891); quoted in 
Downes, The Life and Works of 
Winslow Homer, p. 158. 
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In the 890s Homer reworked 
his earlier painting The Coming 
Away of the Gale (see figs. Go, 
61), and he returned to the type 
of his Cullercoats women, wait- 
ing and watching on the cliffs, 
in Saco Bay (1896; Sterling and 
Francine Clark Art Institute, 
Williamstown, MA), Watching 
the Breakers (1891; Gilcrease 
Museum, Tulsa, OK), and 

Hark! the Lark (begun in 1882 
but reworked in the 1890s; 
Milwaukee Art Museum). 

Kelly comments on the protective 
quality of Homer’s move away 
from human subjects; Kelly, 
“Time and Narrative Erased,” 

in Cikovsky and Kelly, Winslow 
Homer, p. 310. Johns finds a 

life cycle expressing maturity 
and acceptance in Homer’s 

late work, demonstrated in the 
gradual withdrawal from narra- 
tive; Johns, Winslow Homer: The 
Nature of Observation, pp. 133-65. 
Notably, Homer continued to 
paint figure subjects in his more 
relaxed “vacation” watercolors 

in the tropics or at his hunting 
camp in the Adirondacks. 
Goodrich, Winslow Homer, 

pp. 126, 135. This development in 
Homer’s late work is frequently 
discussed by Goodrich and other 
scholars, who note the move 

to non-narrative subjects and 
the different themes engaged 
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by “pure” marines; see Kelly, 
“Time and Narrative Erased,” 

in Cikovsky and Kelly, Winslow 
Homer, pp. 301-10. Robertson 
argues that a narrative remains, 
in the action of natural elements; 
Robertson, Reckoning with 
Winslow Homer, pp. 27-31. 
Commenting on the wave in 
West Point, Prout’s Neck of 1900 
(see cat. 76), Carol Troyen 
describes it as the figure of a 
woman and a “metaphor for 
mortality,” in A New World: 
Masterpieces of American Painting, 
1760-1910, p. 339. Prown also 
noted the “conflation of women, 
water, sexuality, and salvation 

in Homer's late works”; Prown, 
“Winslow Homer in His Art,” 
Pp. 44; see also Cikovsky and 
Kelly, Winslow Homer, p. 363; 
Robertson, Reckoning with 
Winslow Homer, pp. 42-43. 

The painting was made soon 
after a near disaster Homer 
witnessed at Prout’s Neck in 
the summer of 1896, although 
it was not completed and dated 
until 1904. Beam comments 

on the dangerous geography of 
this view, the meaning of “lee 
shore,” and the nostalgia of the 
schooner, in Beam et al., Winslow 
Homer in the 1890s, pp. 143-44. 
Simpson suggests that Homer's 
depiction of an English coble 

in this painting recovers a 
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memory of his Cullercoats 
experience; Simpson, “‘You Must 
Wait, and Wait Patiently,” in 
Weatherbeaten: Winslow Homer in 
Maine (forthcoming). 

See Cikovsky and Kelly, Winslow 
Homer, pp. 358-59. Simpson 
reconsiders the recent emphasis 
on Homer's abstract sensibility, 
noting the long viewing dis- 
tances that he recommended for 
his paintings to achieve the most 
natural effect; Simpson, “‘You 
Must Wait, and Wait Patiently’” 
(forthcoming). 

Downes commented that 
“modern art criticism views with 
aversion if not with contempt 
the story-telling picture,” noting 
that the prejudice arose from the 
prevalence of mediocre, senti- 
mental painting in the Victorian 
period. His spirited defense 

of The Life Line reminded his 
readers of the long art-historical 
tradition of great narrative art 
based on daily life. Downes, The 
Life and Works of Winslow Homer, 
pp. 121-22. Goodrich reiterated 
the “present aversion to storytell- 
ing art” and the “dated” quality 
of Homer's work of the 1880s, 
in contrast with the “more 
sophisticated later work” favored 
by the modern period; Goodrich, 
Winslow Homer, p. 97. 
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CLEAR SAILING 


1 

After Winslow Homer 
Homeward-Bound, 1867 

Wood engraving, published in Harper's 
Weekly, December 21, 1867 

13 %s x 20% inches (34.4 x 51.8 cm) 


Philadelphia Museum of Art. Purchased with 
the American Art Revolving Fund, 2011-177-1 





Fig. 2 
2 
Henry Bacon (American, 1839-1912) 
Land! 1877 ne 
Oil on canvas 
16 x 12% inches (40.6 x 32.4 cm) 4 7 
Private collection Winslow Homer Winslow Homer 
Fig. 3 Yachting Girl, 1880 Two Schooners, Gloucester, c. 1880 
Photolithograph touched with opaque white — Transparent and opaque watercolor and 
3 watercolor on paper graphite with scraping on heavy wove 
Henry Bacon 7% xX 12%c inches (19.8 x 31.9 cm) paper 
Goodbye, 1877 Bowdoin College Museum of Art, Brunswick, 9's x 13 %e inches (24.6 x 34.8 cm) 
Oil on canvas Maine. Gift of Mrs. Lewis A. DeBlois, 1971.14 Philadelphia Museum of Art. Gift of Dr. and 
16 x 12% inches (40.6 x 32.4 cm) Fig. 5 Mrs. George Woodward, 1939-7-4 
Private collection Fig. 7 
Fig. 4 5 
After Winslow Homer 8 
Ship-Building, Gloucester Harbor, 1873 Winslow Homer 
Wood engraving, published in Harper's Two Sailboats, 1880 
Weekly, October 11, 1873 Transparent and opaque watercolor and 
9% x 13% inches (23.5 x 34.6 cm) graphite with scraping on heavy wove 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. Purchased with paper 
the Thomas Skelton Harrison Fund, 8% x 16 "e inches (21 x 42.4 cm) 
1941-53-158 Philadelphia Museum of Art. Gift of Dr. and 
Fig. 6 Mrs. George Woodward, 1939-7-11 
6 9 
After Winslow Homer Winslow Homer 
Gloucester Harbor, 1873 Clear Sailing, c. 1880 
Wood engraving, published in Harper's Transparent and opaque watercolor and 
Weekly, September 27, 1873 graphite with scraping on heavy wove 
9'4 x 14 inches (23.5 x 35.6 cm) paper 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. Purchased with 7% x 11% inches (19.4 x 28.3 cm) 
the Thomas Skelton Harrison Fund, Philadelphia Museum of Art. Gift of Dr. and 
1941-53-105 Mrs. George Woodward, 1939-7-8 
{MOUCERTNR MANSOR—Daxes or Widow Uenmn.—(tee Faan 14) Fig. 8 


Cat. 6 


SHIPWRECK AND THE MARINE 
PAINTING TRADITION 


10 

Bonaventura Peeters (Flemish, 1614— 
1652) 

Shipwreck on a Rocky Coast, c. 1640 
Oil on panel 

18/6 x 28% inches (47.8 x 72.7 cm) 


Philadelphia Museum of Art. Purchased with 
the Director's Discretionary Fund, 1970-2-1 
Fig. 9 


11 

Claude-Joseph Vernet (French, 
1714-1789) 

The Shipwreck, 1772 

Oil on canvas 

44 "ce x 64’ inches (113.5 x 162.9 cm) 
National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 
Patrons’ Permanent Fund and Chester Dale 


Fund, 2000.22.1 
Fig. 10 


12 

Jean-Joseph Balechou (French, 
1715-1764), after Claude-Joseph Vernet 
(French, 1714-1789) 

The Storm, 1757 

Etching and engraving 

20 Ye X 22 Ac inches (51 x 58.3 cm) 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. The Muriel and 
Philip Berman Gift, acquired from the John S. 
Phillips bequest of 1876 to the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, with funds 
contributed by Muriel and Philip Berman, gifts 
(by exchange) of Lisa Norris Elkins, Bryant 

W. Langston, Samuel S. White 3rd and Vera 
White, with additional funds contributed by 
John Howard McFadden, Jr., Thomas Skelton 
Harrison, and the Philip H. and A. S. W. 
Rosenbach Foundation, 1985-52-4919 





is! 

Jean Pillement (French, 1728-1808) 
A Shipwreck in a Storm, 1782 

Pastel on paper 

22% x 31% inches (57.8 x 80.3 cm) 


Philadelphia Museum of Art. Purchased with 
the Alice Newton Osborn Fund, 1986-11-1 
Fig. 11 


14 

George Morland (English, 1763?-1804) 
Shipwreck, 1793 

Oil on canvas 

38 % x 57 inches (96.8 x 144.8 cm) 


Philadelphia Museum of Art. The William L. 
Elkins Collection, E1924-3-98 
Fig. 12 


15 

Theodore Henry Adolphus Fielding 
(English, 1781-1851), after Joseph 
Mallord William Turner (English, 
1775-1851) 

A Shipwreck, 1825 

Aquatint and etching with chine collé 
16% x 204 inches (41 x 52 cm) 


Philadelphia Museum of Art. The W. P. 
Wilstach Collection, bequest of Anna H. 
Wilstach, W1893-2-336 

Fig. 1s. 


16 

Thomas Birch (American, born England, 
1779-1851) 

The Shipwreck, 1837 

Oil on canvas 

AO x 60 inches (101.6 x 152.4 cm) 


Washington County Museum of Fine Arts, 
Hagerstown, Maryland. Museum purchase, 
1964 (A1318) 

Fig. 14 


1 


Edward Moran (American, born England, 


1829-1901) 

Shipwreck, 1858 

Oil on canvas 

40% x 60% inches (101.9 x 152.7 cm) 


Philadelphia Museum of Art. Gift of E. H. 
Butler, 1894-276 
Fig. 15 


18 

William Trost Richards (American, 
1833-1905) 

Shipwreck, 1872 

Oil on canvas 

24 x 42 inches (61 x 106.7 cm) 


Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
Philadelphia. Gift of Henry R. Pemberton, 
1961.2 

Fig. 17 
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Artist unknown (American or English?, 


nineteenth century) 

Shipwreck, c. 1880 

Pastel on paper 

8% x 167% inches (22.2 x 42.9 cm) 


Philadelphia Museum of Art. Bequest of 
Robert Nebinger, 1889-132 
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20 

After Winslow Homer 

Winter at Sea—Taking In Sail off the 
Coast, 1869 

Wood engraving, published in Harper’ 
Weekly, January 16, 1869 

9% x 13% inches (23.2 x 34.9 cm 


Philadelphia Museum of Art. Purchased witt 
the Lola Downin Peck Fund from the Carl and 
Laura Zigrosser Collection, 1965-95-83 

Fig 20 
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“THE WRECK OF THE ATLANTIG. 


This splendid Steamship df the White Star Line, on her voyage from Liverpool and Queenstown to NewYork, Apn] 1® 1873. bore away for 
Halifax being shirt of Coal. and whale under a full head of steam struck upon Golden Rule Rock. near Mars island on the Coast of Nova Scotia she 


heeled ower ard gunk inleas than fifteen minutes afterwards, by winch awful disaster 582 Lives ware lOSL. The Allantic wae 437 ft Jong. 
of beam, depthaf hold 23f Tonnage 8723. Commanded by Cap! J AWilliams, and had on board at the time of the disaster 952 Persons. 


¢$% 34 d* 
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After Winslow Homer 

At Sea—Signalling a Passing Steamer, 
1871 

Wood engraving, published in Every 
Saturday, April 8, 1871 

10% x 14% inches (27 x 36.5 cm) 


Bowdoin College Museum of Art, Brunswick, 
Maine. Museum and College Purchase, 
Hamlin, Quinby, and Special Funds, 
1974.1.169 

Fig. 21 


22 

Currier & Ives, New York (active 
1857-1907) 

The Wreck of the Atlantic, 1873 
Lithograph 

8% x 12’% inches (21.6 x 31.8 cm) 


Prints and Photographs Division, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C. 
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After Winslow Homer 

The Wreck of the “Atlantic”—Cast Up by 
the Sea, 1873 

Wood engraving, published in Harper's 
Weekly, April 26, 1873 

9% x 13% inches (23.2 x 35.2 cm) 


Philadelphia Museum of Art. Purchased with 
the Lola Downin Peck Fund from the Carl and 


Laura Zigrosser Collection, 1965-95-84 
Fig. 23 
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24 

William H. Dougal (American, 
1822-1895), after Daniel 
Huntington (American, 1816-1906), 
Wreck of the Hesperus, 1845 
Etching and engraving, published in 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, Poems 
(Philadelphia: Carey and Hart, 1846) 
Book 86 x 5% X 1'%e inches 

(225 aS xioicm) 


The Library Company of Philadelphia 
See fig. 24 


25 

Volume of William Falconer’s The 
Shipwreck: A Poem (Philadelphia: 
Lippincott, 1860) 

Book 84 x 6% x 1 inches (21.6 x 
ISSxe25:cm) 


Free Library of Philadelphia, Literature 
Department 





Cat. 26 


26 

Myles Birket Foster (English, 1825-1899) 
Palemon Discovered on the Rocks, 1868 
Relief print, published in William Falconer, 
The Shipwreck: A Poem (London: 

T. Nelson and Sons, 1868) 

Book 72 x 5'4 xe inches (19 x 

13 x 2cm) 


The Library Company of Philadelphia. Gift of 
Michael Zinman 


27 

M. E. L. f."° Lefevre (Mme. Eléonore 
Lingée femme Lefevre, French, 1753-after 
1820), after Dutailly (French, active c. 
1790-1803) 

Virginia Discovered on the Beach, 1795 
Stipple engraving, published in Jacques- 
Henri Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, Paul and 
Virginia, translated by Helen Maria Williams 
([Paris: John Hurford Stone?], 1795) 

Book 9 As x 6 Ve X 1 Ac inches 

(24 x 16 x 3cm) 


Singer-Mendenhall Collection, Rare Book & 
Manuscript Library, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 





28 

George T. Devereux (American, c. 1810- 
after 1860) 

The Body of Virginia Found in the Sand, 
c. 1849 

Wood engraving, color printed from 
multiple blocks, published in Jacques- 
Henri Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, Pau! and 
Virginia (Philadelphia: Hogan and 
Thompson, 1849) 

Book 9 x 6 x 1 %e inches (22.9 x 

Mes caemi) 


Free Library of Philadelphia, Rare Book 
Department 
Fig. 26 


HOPE AND HEARTACHE 


29 

Jozef Israéls (Dutch, 1824-1911) 
The Last Breath, 1867 

Oil on canvas 

44 x 69% inches (111.8 x 176.5 cm) 


Philadelphia Museum of Art. Gift of Ellen 
Harrison McMichael in memory of C. Emory 
McMichael, 1942-60-2 

Fig. 29 


30 

Winslow Homer 

Dad's Coming! 1873 

Oil on wood 

9 x 13% inches (22.9 x 34.9 cm) 


National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 
Collection of Mr. and Mrs. Mellon, 2001.97.1 
Fig. 31 
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After Winslow Homer 

Dad's Coming! 1873 

Wood engraving, published in Harper's 
Weekly, November 1, 1873 

9'% x 13% inches (23.5 x 34.9 cm) 


Philadelphia Museum of Art. Purchased with 
the Thomas Skelton Harrison Fund, 


1941-53-109 
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Winslow Homer 

Forebodings, 1881 

Watercolor on paper 

144 x 21 % inches (36.8 x 54.6 cm) 


The Hyde Collection, Glens Falls, New York. 
Bequest of Charlotte Pruyn Hyde, 1971.69 
Fig. 32 
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Winslow Homer 

Waiting for the Boats, 1873 
Watercolor on paper 


8'%%x 13% inches (21.6 x 34.3 cm) 
Private collection 
Fig. 30 
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Thomas Hovenden (American, born 
Ireland, 1840-1895) 

And the Harbor Bar Is Moaning, 1885 
Oil on canvas 

38 x 25% inches (96.5 x 65.4 cm) 


Private collection 
Fig. 34 
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Georg Weinhold (German, 1813-1880), 
after Rudolf Jordan (German, 1810-1887) 
Beach Scene in Holland, 1845 

Lithograph with chine collé 

19 x 27 “se inches (48.3 x 70 cm) 


Philadelphia Museum of Art. The Muriel and 
Philip Berman Gift, acquired from the John S. 
Phillips bequest of 1876 to the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, with funds 
contributed by Muriel and Philip Berman, gifts 
(by exchange) of Lisa Norris Elkins, Bryant 
W. Langston, Samuel S. White 3rd and Vera 
White, with additional funds contributed by 
John Howard McFadden, Jr., Thomas Skelton 
Harrison, and the Philip H. and A. S. W. 
Rosenbach Foundation, 1985-52-6302 
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John Burnet (British, 1784-1868) 

A Family Saved from Shipwreck, 1826 
Etching (trial proof printed from the 
unfinished plate), published by Hurst, 
Robinson & Co., London 

22 x 27% inches (55.9 x 70.5 cm) 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. The Muriel 
and Philip Berman Gift, acquired from the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
with funds contributed by Muriel and Philip 
Berman, gifts (by exchange) of Lisa Norris 
Elkins, Bryant W. Langston, Samuel S. White 
3rd and Vera White, with additional funds 
contributed by John Howard McFadden, Jr., 
Thomas Skelton Harrison, and the Philip H. 
and A. S. W. Rosenbach Foundation, 
1985-52-25782 
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Jean Louis Demarne (French, born 
Brussels, 1754-1829) 

The Shipwreck, c. 1772-1829 

Etching 

10'%6 x 15 ‘As inches (27.8 x 38.2 cm) 


Philadelphia Museum of Art. The Muriel and 
Philip Berman Gift, acquired from the John S. 
Phillips bequest of 1876 to the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, with funds 
contributed by Muriel and Philip Berman, gifts 
(by exchange) of Lisa Norris Elkins, Bryant 

W. Langston, Samuel S. White 3rd and Vera 
White, with additional funds contributed by A FAMILY SAVED FROM SHIPWRECK, 
John Howard McFadden, Jr., Thomas Skelton o 
Harrison, and the Philip H. and A. S. W. 
Rosenbach Foundation, 1985-52-18235 
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Sir Edwin Landseer (English, 1802-1873) 
The Bride of Lammermoor, by 1830 


Oil on panel 

12% x 9% inches (32.4 x 24.8 cm) 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. The Henry P. 
Mcllhenny Collection in memory of Frances P. 
Mcllhenny, 1986-26-281 

Fig. 36 
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Edward Gallaudet (American, 1809-1847), 


after Alvan Fisher (American, 1792-1863) 
The Rescue, c. 1832 

Etching and engraving, published in The 
Token and Atlantic Souvenir, edited by 
Samuel G. Goodrich (Boston: Gray and 
Bowen, 1833) 


Book 6 Seis all inches (17 x 


12 x 3. cm) 

The Library Company of Philadelphia 

Fig Be 

40 

Tucker and Hemphill Factory or American 


Porcelain Company, Philadelphia (active 
832-38) 
Monumental Urn Depicting Two Dramatic 


Scenes, c. 1833-38 


Glazed porcelain, enamel-painted and 
gilded; brass mounts 
22 x 12’%%x 8% inches (55.9 x 30.8 x 
21.6 cm) 

lia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond 
). Harwood and Louise B. Cochrane Fund for 
American Art, 2007.19a— 
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Charles Deas (American, 1818-1867) 
Prairie on Fire, 1847 

Oil on canvas 

28% x 35's inches (73 x 91.3 cm) 


Brooklyn Museum, New York. Gift of Mr. 
and Mrs. Alastair B. Martin, the Guennol 
Collection, 48.195 

Fig. 40 
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Artist unknown (American, mid-nineteenth 
century) 

Grace Darling: A Ballad, 1838 

Lithograph (sheet music), George Lindley’s 
composition for “Grace Darling: A Ballad” 
(New York: Millets Music Saloon, 1838) 
Sheet 12'%e x 10 Ae inches (32.5 x 

25.5 cm) 


Keffer Collection of Sheet Music, Rare Book & 
Manuscript Library, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 

Fig. 35 
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Louis Maurer (American, 1832-1932) 
The American Fireman: Prompt to the 
Rescue, 1858 

Hand-colored lithograph, published by 
Currier & Ives, New York 

17 %s X 13 “Ace inches (44 x 34.8 cm) 


Prints and Photographs Division, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C. 
Fig. 41 
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James Henry Lynch (Irish, active in 
London, died 1868), possibly after Alonzo 
Chappel (American, 1828-1887) 

The Escape: A Scene from the Life of an 
American Fireman, c. 1860 
Chromolithograph, published by Michael 
and Nicholas Hanhart, London (active 
1840-90) 

10% x 7’ inches (26 x 20 cm) 


Philadelphia Museum of Art. Gift of Carl 
Zigrosser, 1974-106-297 
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Henry Edward Dawe (English, 1790-1848) 
My Child! My Child! 1832 

Mezzotint 

10 %6 x 13% inches (26.2 x 33.3 cm) 


Philadelphia Museum of Art. Purchased with 
the E. Moran Endowment Fund for American 
Art, 2011-179-1 

Fig. 43 
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Henry Edward Dawe 

They're Saved! They're Saved! 1832 
Mezzotint 

10% x 12%e inches (25.7 x 32.9 cm) 


Philadelphia Museum of Art. Purchased with 
the E. Moran Endowment Fund for American 
Art, 2011-179-2 

Fig. 44 
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Thomas Illman (American, active 
1824-59), after Henry Edward Dawe 
“My Child! My Child!” 1834 

Etching and engraving, published in The 
Token and Atlantic Souvenir, edited by 
Samuel G. Goodrich (Boston: Charles 
Bowen, 1835) 

Book 6s x 4%e X 1 Ae inches (17 x 
iexXesrem) 

The Library Company of Philadelphia 


48 

Thomas Illman, after Henry Edward Dawe 
“They're Saved! They're Saved!” 1834 
Etching and engraving, published in The 
Laurel Wreath, edited by Samuel Dicken- 
son Burchard (Hartford, CT: S. Andrus & 
Son, 1846) 

Book 7 ‘Ac x 4% x 1 “ce inches (18 x 

12 x 4cm) 

The Library Company of Philadelphia 
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| from an outlying beach in his life-saving 
| dress, had just crossed a wide slough, and 
rising suddenly among the reeds on its 
muddy banks, beheld two snipe shooters a 
hundred yards away, gazing in undisguised 
astonishment. “I seen they was mighty 
skeered,” said he, “and took me for the 
devil or some other sea varmint, so I be- 
ginned to cut up and prance round like a 
yearlin’ calf in a two-acre medder, a-yellin’ 
and a-screechin’ all the time as loud as I 
could holler, and ye'd jest orter seen them 
fellers scoot fur the cedars. I guess they's 
runnin’ yit.". To a doubting Thomas who 
asked, “ But whar was their guns all this 
time?” he replied: “ Pshaw! them fellers 
never knowed they had no guns." The 
hunters’ version of the adventure has never 
reached the beach, but it may easily be 
imagined. 

When the life-saving dresses were first 
introduced into the service, the surfmen re- 
garded them with as little favor as they 
usually manifest for any innovation upon 
the simple devices and methods which were 
transmitted to them from their fathers, es- 
pecially as regards appliances for their own 
safety, such as life-belts and cork jackets. 
They prefer to rely upon their skill and en- 
durance as swimmers, with unencumbered 
limbs and bodies. Probably, also, a certain 
degree of pnde disinclines them to wear 
anything that might suggest the least sus- 
picion of a faint heart. For a long time, to 
insure their use in the face of these preju 
dices, firm and judicious measures on the 
part of the officers of the service were re- 
quired, and the life-belts were not willingly 
donned by the men throughout the service 
until they had been taught a sad lesson, by 
the capsizing of a surf-boat and the loss of 
the crew, who had gone to a wreck at 
the distance of two miles, until reaching an | night without them. Only recently, a brave 
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open space in the ice, the sailors attempted 
to land, when they were capsized in the surf, 
but were rescued from drowning by the surf- 
men, who rushed into the breakers and safely 
dragged them ashore, 

Clad in the life-saving dress, the wearer 
presents a strange appearance, and to an 
uninitiated observer he might seem, while 
engaged in his weekly practice, to be some 
amphibious monster, disporting one moment 
in the water and the next on land. Some- 
times in cold weather, a surfman thus arrayed, 
goes on some errand from the station to the 
mainland, his route being an air-line across 


volunteer, on taking an oar in a station 
boat, in a dangerous sea on Cape Cod, was 
profiered a spare life-belt but declined it, 
saying: Oh, no! I don't want to go float- 
ing by Highland Light carrying a deck load 
of cork.” The life-belt is manufactured 
from selected cork, and is so adjusted that 
the wearer has tree use of his limbs in any 
position, Its buoyancy is sufficient to sup- 
port two men in the water. Since its adop- 
tion by the men, none have been drowned, 
although many have been thrown into the 
water by capsized boats. 

The life-saving men, of course, must 


Tucker and Hemphill Factory or American 
Porcelain Company, Philadelphia (active 
1832-38) 

Vase with Image after Henry Edward 
Dawe's “My Child! My Child!” 1832-38 
Porcelain with enamel and gilt decoration 
Height 11 '%c inches (30 cm); diameter 

5 “Ae inches (14.2 cm) 


Philadelphia Museum of Art. On loan from 
Isaac Spiegel, 234-G 
Fig. 45 
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Tucker and Hemphill Factory or American 
Porcelain Company, Philadelphia 

Vase with Image after Henry Edward 
Dawe's “They're Saved! They're Saved!” 
1832-38 

Porcelain with enamel and gilt decoration 
Height 11 ‘6 inches (30 cm); diameter 

5 “%e inches (14.2 cm) 


Philadelphia Museum of Art. On loan from 
Isaac Spiegel, 234-Ga 
Fig. 46 
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After Thomas Nast (American, born 
Germany, 1840-1902) 

Death on Economy, 1877 

Wood engraving, published in Harper's 
Weekly, December 29, 1877 

114 x 13% inches (28.6 x 34.6 cm) 


Philadelphia Museum of Art. Purchased with 
the American Art Revolving Fund, 2011-178-1 
Fig. 47 
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Howard Pyle (American, 1853-1911) 
Wreck in the Offing! 1878 

Gouache on paper 

14% x 21% inches (37.5 x 53.7 cm) 


Delaware Art Museum, Wilmington. Gayle and 
Alene Hoskins Endowment Fund, 1984 
Fig. 48 
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Charles Armstrong (English, 1839-1906), 
after Edward Moran 

Launching the Life Boat, c. 1868-70 
Chromolithograph, published by L. Prang 
& Co. 

13% x 24 inches (34.9 x 61 cm) 

Boston Public Library, Print Department 
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Milton J. Burns (American, 1853-1933) 
The Coastguard, 1887 

Etching 

152 x 33’ inches (39.4 x 86 cm) 
Prints and Photographs Division, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C 

Fig. 49 








After Milton J. Burns 

Perils of the Coast—The Life-Saving 
Service, 1881 

Wood engravings, published in Harper's 
Weekly, April 16, 1881 

18% x 14 inches (47 x 35.6 cm) 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, Department of 


American Art (research files) 


Fig. 52 


56 
J. H. Merryman, “The United States 
Life-Saving Service,” Scribner’s Monthly 
vol. 19, no. 3 (January 1880): illustration 
by Milton J. Burns 

Published by Scribner's and Company 
New York 
Book 9 


16.5 x 8.9 cm) 


X6AX2 inches (24.1 x 


Private collectior 
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After John Dawson Watson (English, 
1832-1892) 

Saved, c. 1871 

Wood engraving, published in Harper's 
Weekly as “Saved from the Wreck,” 
December 23, 1871 

Image 17’ x 13'“e inches (45.4 x 
35.1 cm); sheet 22 '% x 16 inches 
(56.2 x 40.6 cm) 


Philadelphia Museum of Art, Department of 
American Art (research files) 

Fig. 51 
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After Sir Edwin Landseer (English, 
1802-1873) 

He Is Saved, c. 1866-72 

Lithograph, published by Currier & Ives, 
New York 

7 ‘x 12% inches (20 x 31.4 cm) 


Philadelphia Museum of Art. Gift of Mrs. 
Francis P. Garvan, 1977-297-386 
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After Sir Edwin Landseer 

To the Rescue, c. 1877-94 

Lithograph, published by Currier & lves, 
New York 

7 ‘Xx 12% inches (20 x 31.8 cm) 


Philadelphia Museum of Art. Gift of Mrs 
Francis P. Garvan, 1977-297-131 
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Winslow Homer 

The Wreck of the “lron Crown,” 1881 
Transparent and opaque watercolor over 
graphite and charcoal 

20 '% x 29 “Ae inches (51.4 x 74.8 cm) 


Carleton Mitchell and Ruth Mitchell Collection, 
on extended loan to The Baltimore Museum of 


Art, R.8613.2 
Fig. 59 


61 
Winslow Homer 
The Wreck of the “Iron Crown,” 1881 


Charcoal and white chalk over pen and ink 


8%6 x 12% inches (21.7 x 31.8 cm) 


Carleton Mitchell and Ruth Mitchell Collection, 
on extended loan to The Baltimore Museum of 


Art, R.8613.1 
Fig. 58 


62 

Winslow Homer 

Two Women and a Child at a Rail, Over- 
looking Beach at Tynemouth, 1881 
Charcoal on cream wove paper, lined 

8 x 11% inches (20.3 x 29.8 cm) 


Cooper-Hewitt, National Design Museum, New 


York, Smithsonian Institution. Gift of Charles 
Savage Homer, Jr., 1912-12-17 
Fig. 56 
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Winslow Homer 

Perils of the Sea, 1888 

Etching 

16% x 20’ inches (41 x 53 cm) 


Sterling and Francine Clark Art Institute, 
Williamstown, Massachusetts, 1955.1482 
Fig. 57 


64 

Winslow Homer 

The Gale (The Coming Away of the Gale), 
1883-93 

Oil on canvas 

30% x 48 %e inches (76.8 x 122.7 cm) 


Worcester Art Museum, Worcester, 
Massachusetts. Museum purchase, 1916.48 
Fig. 61 


65 

Winslow Homer 

The Life Line, 1884 

Oil on canvas 

28 % x 44% inches (72.7 x 113.7 cm) 


Philadelphia Museum of Art. The George W. 
Elkins Collection, E1924-4-15 
Figs. 1, 64 
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Winslow Homer 

Study for “The Life Line,” c. 1883 
Charcoal and white chalk on cream wove 
paper, lined 

17 “As x 11 inches (44.9 x 28 cm) 


Cooper-Hewitt, National Design Museum, New 
York, Smithsonian Institution. Gift of Charles 
Savage Homer, Jr., 1912-12-34 

Fig. 65 


67 

Winslow Homer 

The Life Line, 1884 

Etching with scraping, burnishing, and 
selective wiping 

12'4 x 17% inches (31.1 x 43.8 cm) 


Philadelphia Museum of Art. Purchased with 
the Thomas Skelton Harrison Fund, 


1941-53-157 
Fig. 68 


68 

Winslow Homer 

Saved, 1889 

Etching with stopping out and roulette 
22 x 32% inches (58.1 x 83.2 cm) 


Philadelphia Museum of Art. Gift of Bryant W. 
Langston, 1958-149-34 
Fig. 69 
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LATE SHIPWRECK AND RESCUE 
SUBJECTS 
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Winslow Homer 

Eight Bells, 1887 

Etching 

187 x 24% inches (47.9 x 62.2 cm) 


Philadelphia Museum of Art. Gift of an 
anonymous donor, 1943-83-1 
Fig. 73 
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After Winslow Homer 

The Signal of Distress, 1891 
Photogravure, published by Christian 
Klackner 

Image 17 ‘Ac x 27 % inches (44.3 x 
69.5 cm) 


National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 
Reba and Dave Williams Collection, Gift of 
Reba and Dave Williams, 2008.115.256 
Fig. 77 


7 

Winslow Homer 

The Wreck, 1896 

Oil on canvas 

30% x 48 %c inches (77.2 x 122.7 cm) 


Carnegie Museum of Art, Pittsburgh. 
Purchase, 96.1 
Fig. 79 
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William Harry Warren Bicknell (American, 
1860-1947), after Winslow Homer 

The Lookout—“All’s Well,” 1906 

Etching 

27 ‘2 x 20% inches (69.9 x 51.8 cm) 


Philadelphia Museum of Art. Gift of Bryant W. 


Langston, 1958-149-35 
Fig. 80 


13 

Winslow Homer 

Sharks (The Derelict), 1885 

Watercolor over graphite on cream, moder- 
ately thick, moderately textured wove paper 
14°% x 20 %e inches (36.8 x 53.2 cm) 


Brooklyn Museum, New York. Gift of the 
Estate of Helen B. Sanders, 78.151.4 
Fig. 81 
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Winslow Homer 

The Wrecked Schooner, c. 1900-1910 
Watercolor and charcoal on paper 

15 x 21% inches (38 x 54.6 cm) 


Saint Louis Art Museum, Missouri. Museum 
purchase, 25:1938 
Fig. 83 


LATE PAINTINGS: THE BATTLE OF 
LAND AND SEA 


is 

Winslow Homer 

Winter Coast, 1890 

Oil on canvas 

36 % x 31 %e inches (91.8 x 80.5 cm) 


Philadelphia Museum of Art. John G. Johnson 
Collection, 1917 (cat. 1004) 
Fig. 84 
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Winslow Homer 

West Point, Prout’s Neck, 1894 
Transparent and opaque watercolor 
and graphite with scraping on heavy 
wove paper 

15 “Ye x 21 “Ac inches (38.3 x 54.5 cm) 


Philadelphia Museum of Art. Gift of Dr. and 
Mrs. George Woodward, 1939-7-3 


Td 

Winslow Homer 

Prout's Neck Surf, 1894 

Transparent and opaque watercolor over 
traces of graphite with scraping on heavy 
wove paper 

14 x 21 “ce inches (35.6 x 54.5 cm) 


Philadelphia Museum of Art. Gift of Dr. and 
Mrs. George Woodward, 1939-7-6 
Fig. 85 


78 
Winslow Homer 


Summer Squall, 1904 
Oil on canvas 
24% x 30'% inches (61.6 x 76.8 cm) 


Sterling and Francine Clark Art Institute, 
Williamstown, Massachusetts, 1955.8 
Fig. 86 
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EXHIBITION: HISTORY OP shige lhl rr rine 


1884 


Century Association, New York, [Monthly 
exhibition preceding the members meet- 
ing], March 1, no. 24. 


National Academy of Design, New York, 
Fifty-Ninth Annual Exhibition, April 7-May 
17, no. 23 (sold to C. L. Wolfe for $2,500). 


1896 


Manhattan Club, New York, Paintings 
Loaned by Members, March. 


1898 


Union League Club, New York, The 
Paintings of Two Americans [George 
Inness and Winslow Homer], March 
10-12, no. 28. 


1899 


American Art Association, New York, 
Private Art Collection of Thomas B. Clarke, 
February 14-18, no. 186 (sold to G. W. 
Elkins for $4,500). 


Union League of Philadelphia, Loan 
Exhibition by the Union League of 
Philadelphia of Paintings by Eminent 
Artists: Belonging to a Few Citizens of 
Philadelphia, May 1-27, no. 176 (lent 
by G. W. Elkins). 


1924 


Pennsylvania Museum of Art [now 
Philadelphia Museum of Art], George W. 
Elkins Collection: Oil Paintings and Water 
Colors, October. Brochure titled Catalogue 
of Paintings in the Elkins Gallery (1925), 
no. 21. 


1936 


Pennsylvania Museum of Art [now 
Philadelphia Museum of Art], Winslow 
Homer, 1836-1910, May 2—June 8, 
no. 14. 


1942 


Philadelphia Museum of Art, Art in the 
United States: Painting, Sculpture, Prints, 
Crafts, June 20-September 13. 


1953 


Philadelphia Museum of Art, Homer— 
Eakins—Cassatt, January 17—February, 
now le 


1958-59 


National Gallery of Art, Washington, 

D.C., Winslow Homer: A Retrospective 
Exhibition, November 23, 1958-January 4, 
1959. Also shown at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, January 29- 
March 8, 1959, and the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, March 26—May 3, 1959; 

no. 50. 


1966 


Bowdoin College Museum of Art, 
Brunswick, Maine, Winslow Homer at 
Prout’s Neck, July 8-September 4, no. 8. 


1973 


Whitney Museum of American Art, New 
York, Winslow Homer, April 3-June 3. Also 
shown at the Los Angeles County Museum 
of Art, July 3-August 15, and the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago, September 8—-October 21; 
no. 46 (shown only in Philadelphia). 


1974 

Portland Museum of Art, Maine, Winslow 
Homer, June 8—July 21. 

1975 


Whitney Museum of American Art, 
New York, Seascape and the American 
Imagination, June 10-September 7, 
fig. 119. 


1976 


Brooklyn Museum, New York, exchange 
loan, April-October. 


1982 


Yale University Art Gallery, Princeton, New 
Jersey, exchange loan, May—August. 


1991 


Allentown Art Museum, Allentown, 
Pennsylvania, Painting Progress: American 
Art & the Idea of Technology, 1800-1917, 
October 11—December 31. 


1995-96 


National Gallery of Art, Washington, DC, 
Winslow Homer, October 15, 1995- 
January 28, 1996. Also shown at the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, February 
21—May 26, 1996, and the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, June 20— 
September 22, 1996; no. 132. 


1997 


Independence Seaport Museum, 
Philadelphia, Wrecks & Rescues: The 
History of the U.S. Life Saving Service, 
April 3-December 28. No cat. 


2000-2001 


National Academy of Design, New York, 
Rave Reviews: One Hundred Years of Great 
American Art, September 20—December 
31, 2000. Also shown at the Gilcrease 
Museum, Tulsa, Oklahoma, January 
31-April 1, 2001, and the Indianapolis 
Museum of Art, April 21—June 24, 2001. 
Catalogue titled Rave Reviews: American 
Art and Its Critics, 1826-1925, no. 50. 


2006 


Dulwich Picture Gallery, London, Winslow 
Homer: Poet of the Sea, February 22- 
May 21. Also shown at the Musée d’Art 
Américain Giverny, June 18-September, 
no. 29 (co-organized by the Terra 
Foundation for American Art, Paris). 
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Ship Deck with Two Women, 80 
Ship’s Boat, The, 60-61, 61, 63, 65, 
76, 78, 89, 100n52, 114n277 
Signal of Distress, The (oil), 83, 85, 
85-86, 88, 90, 92, 113n265, 
114n273, 114n275, 114n277, 
123; photogravure of, 84, 85-86, 
113n265, 123. See also Study for 
“The Signal of Distress” 
Study for “The Life Line,” 67, 122 
Study for “The Signal of Distress,” 84 
Study for “The Wreck of the ‘Atlantic’— 
Cast Up by the Sea,” 26, 26 
Summer Squall, 94, 95, 96, 123 
To the Rescue, 81, 82, 86, 88, 
114n279 
Two Sailboats, 116 
Two Schooners, Gloucester, 4, 4 
Two Women and a Child at a Rail, 
Overlooking Beach at Tynemouth, 
55, 56, 108n166, 122 
Undertow, 79, 79-81, 113n250, 
113n263, 114n267, 114n277 
Voice from the Cliffs, A, 82 
Waiting for Dad, 31 
Waiting for the Boats, 31, 31-32, 119 
Watching the Breakers, 115n292 
Watching the Tempest, 54, 55, 86 
West Point, Prout’s Neck, 94, 115n295, 
i273 
Winter at Sea—Taking In Sail off the 
Coast, 22, 22-23, 100n52, 117 
Winter Coast, 89, 92, 93, 94, 96, 123 
Wreck, The, 48, 74, 81, 86, 87, 88-89, 
114n277, 123. See also First Sketch 
for “The Wreck” 
Wrecked Schooner, The, 92, 92, 123 
Wreck of the “Atlantic’—Cast Up by 
the Sea, The 23, 24, 25-27, 29, 58, 
65-66, 80, 101n60, 101nn64-65, 
118. See also Study for “The Wreck 
of the ‘Atlantic'—Cast Up by the Sea” 
Wreck of the “Iron Crown,” The (draw- 
ing), 56; 57, 122 
Wreck of the “Iron Crown,” The (water- 
color), 48, 51, 57, 57-58, 60, 63, 
83, 86, 107n157, 122 
Yachting Girl, 3, 3, 54, 65, 80, 97n6, 
116 
Homeward-Bound (after Homer), 2, 2-3, 68, 
83, 116 
Hood, Thomas, 102n72 
Hooper, Alice Sturgis, 63 
Hopeless Dawn, A (Bramley), 103n89 
Horace K. Turner Company, 114n284 
Houghton Farm, 109n189 
Hovenden, Thomas, 33-34, 36, 75, 102n82, 
103n88, 112n242, 119; And the Harbor 
Bar Is Moaning, 35, 36, 103n82, 119; “For 
men must work, and women must weep,” 


34, 34, 36; Last Moments of John Brown, 
34; When Hope Was Darkest, 36 

Hugo, Victor, 100n46 

Huntington, Daniel, 25-28, 118; Wreck of the 
Hesperus, 25, 25-26, 118 

Huron, U.S.S. (ship), 46-47 

Hurst, Robinson & Co., 119 


Ideal Poems, from the English Poets: I/lustra- 
tions by American Artists, 34 

\llman, Thomas, 44, 120-21; My Child! My 
Child! (after Dawe), 44, 120, They're Saved! 
They're Saved! (after Dawe), 44, 121 

Independent, The (Philadelphia), 71 

infrared reflectography, 68-70 

Ingres, Jean-Auguste-Dominique, 37; Roger 
and Angelica, 37 

Inman Line, 100n52 

Inness, George, 89 

Iron Crown (ship), 48, 51, 56-58, 60, 63, 83, 
86, 107n154, 122 

Isabey, Eugene, 99n31; The Wreck, 99n31 

Isle of Wight, 98n17 

Israéls, Jozef, 30-32, 34, 54, 102n74, 
102n76, 118; After the Storm, 102n74; 
The Day before the Parting, 102n74; 
From Darkness to Light, 102n74; The 
Last Breath, 30, 30, 102n74, 118; The 
Shipwrecked Mariner, 102n74 


J 


Japanese art, 60, 64, 81, 108n174 

Jarvis, Robert, 110n201 

Jobling, Robert, 107n154 

John S. Spence (ship), 99n44 

Johns, Elizabeth, 111nn210-11, 113n254, 
115n293 

Jordan, Rudolf, 28-29, 101n67, 119; Beach 
Scene in Holland, 28, 119, Das Rettungs- 
boot (The Lifeboat), 101n67; Schiff in Not 
(Stranded Ship), 101n67; Strand-Scenen 
(Beach Scenes), 101n67 

Junger, Sebastian, 96, 97n4 


K 


Kasson, Joy, 101-2n70, 102n72 

Kelly, Franklin, 74, 106n138, 106n144, 
107n149, 107n155, 107nn157-58, 
107n160, 109n192, 113n256, 113n264, 
114n269, 114n284, 115n293 

Kimball, Sumner |., 46-47, 105n119 

Kingsley, Charles, 34, 36, 100n46, 102n82, 
103n88; “The Three Fishers,” 34, 100n46, 
102n82, 103n88 

Kissing the Moon (Homer), 61 

Klackner, Christian, 52, 76, 83, 85, 99n38, 
103n82, 106n148, 112nn242-43, 
114n272, 123 

Knight, Daniel Ridgway, 33 

Knoedler, M., & Company, 112n243 


L 


Ladies’ Repository, The (Cincinnati), 28 

La Farge, John, 108n174 

Lamb, Martha J., 52, 105n129, 108n173 

Land! (Bacon), 3, 3, 116 

Landow, George P., 98n10, 111n219 

Landseer, Sir Edwin, 37, 39, 68, 105n116, 
120, 122; The Bride of Lammermoor, 37, 
37, 39, 120; He Is Saved, 105n116, 122. 
Saved, 105n116; To the Rescue, 105n116, 
122 

Langley, Walter, 34; But Men Must Work and 
Women Must Weep, 103n82 

lashed to the mast (theme), 9, 11, 26, 80 

Last Breath, The (\sraéls), 30, 30, 102n74, 
118 

Last Moments of John Brown (Hovenden), 34 

Lathrop, George Parsons, 36 


Launching the Life Boat (Armstrong, after E. 
Moran), 16, 17, 20, 55, 99n35, 121 
Launching the Surf-Boat (Burns), 48 
Laurel Wreath, The (gift book), 45, 104n104, 
120 
Laval, Francois de, 100n45 
Lee, Hannah F. S., 102n73 
Lee, Henry, 109n181 
Lefevre, Mme. Eléonore Lingée femme, 118; 
Virginia Discovered on the Beach (after 
Dutailly), 118 
Leslie, Frank. See Frank Leslie's Chimney Cor- 
ner; Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper 
Levitine, George, 98n11 
Life Boat Going Out to a Wreck (E. Moran), 
99n38 
lifeboats, 16-17, 20, 47-51, 54-57, 81, 
83, 86, 99nn38-39, 101n67, 105n120, 
105n126, 106nn145-47, 107n157, 
108n173, 113n247, 114n270, 121. See 
also Charles Dibdin 
life brigades, lifesaving crews (and similar 
terms), 16, 41, 46-51, 54, 56-58, 60-61, 
63, 67-68, 72, 76, 83, 86, 88, 90, 99n38, 
105n115, 105n122, 106n145, 106n147, 
107n154, 108n173, 109nn179-80, 
109n180, 110n196, 110n199, 111n217, 
114n270 
life brigademan (and similar terms), 37, 48, 
51, 66-68, 70, 72, 76, 88, 104n112, 
110n196. See also coast guardsman; 
surfman 
Life Brigade Man, The (Watson), 51 
life car, 49-51, 105n126, 106n129 
life chair, 45, 50 
life line, 45, 50, 71-72 
Life Line, The (Homer), 2, 2, 27, 36, 41, 45, 
51-52, 62, 63-68, 70-82, 86, 88-90, 
92, 94, 96, 100n45, 101n64, 102n78, 
104n96, 105n119, 109n185, 109n189, 
109nn191-92, 109n195, 110nn196-97, 
110nn201-2, 110nn204-6, 111n207, 
111nn213-16, 111n222, 112nn223-24, 
112nn229-30, 112n232, 112n235-36, 
112n242, 112n244, 113n247, 114n277, 
114n286, 115n298, 122 
changes made to, 67-70 
critical reception of, 45, 66-68, 70-75, 
109n185, 109n189, 109nn191-92, 
109n195, 110nn196-97, 110n201, 
110n204, 111n215, 111n222, 
112nn223-24, 112nn229-30 
drawing for, 67, 67-68, 70-71, 76, 122 
exhibition of (1884), 66, 72-75; (1896), 89 
etchings after, 74, 75-77, 77, 112n236, 
112n242, 122 
female figure, 27, 41, 64-74, 76-77, 
109n191, 109n195, 110nn196-97, 
110nn201-2, 110nn204-6, 111n207 
infrared reflectogram of, 68, 69, 70 
male figure, 41, 64, 66-74, 76, 
110nn196-97, 110n201, 110n206, 
111n207 
sale of (1884), 74, 112n232; (1898) 89 
Study for “The Life Line,” 67 
X-radiograph of, 68, 69, 70, 110n205 
Life Line, The (1884 etching; Homer), 74, 
75-76, 122. See also Life Line, The, etch- 
ings after 
lifesaving, history and technology, 16, 23, 
45-54, 67, 71-72, 97n3, 104n111, 
105nn119-20, 105n122, 105nn124-26, 
109n180. See a/so breeches buoy; life car; 
lifeboats; surfboats 
lifesaving crews, English, 45-46, 48-51, 
53-57, 63-64, 105n120, 106n145. See 
also life brigades 
Life Saving Patrol (E. Moran), 104n112 
Lindley, George, 120 
London, 10, 30, 32, 42, 53, 101n65, 102n74, 
104n100 


Lone Ranger, 68 

Long Branch (NJ), 21, 63, 100n50 

Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth, 25-27, 34, 
100n46, 101n62, 113n256, 118; “Golden 
Mile-Stone,” 101n62; “The Wreck of 
the Hesperus,” 25-27, 65, 80, 100n46, 
101n62, 113n256, 118 

Long Island, 18, 46-47 

Lookout—"All’s Well,” The (Bicknell, after 
Homer), 88, 88-89, 114n282, 123 

Lorraine, Claude, 10 

Loss of the New York Packet Ship “Albion,” 
The (Birch), 100n44 

Loss of the Schooner “John S. Spence” of 
Norfolk, Virginia, 2nd View—Rescue of the 
Survivors (Birch), 99n44 

Lost at Sea (E. Moran), 99n38 

Lost in the Fog on the Banks of Newfoundland 
(Burns), 106n134, 113n248 

Lost on the Grand Banks (Homer), 78, 
108n174 

Lothrop, Daniel, 103n82 

Loutherbourg, Phillipe Jacques de, 10, 12 

Lowell Bank Note Company, 114n284 

Luminais, Evariste, 104n96; Norman Pirates 
in the Ninth Century, 104n96 

Lyle, D. A., and Lyle gun, 105n125 

Lynch, James Henry, 120; The Escape: A 
Scene from the Life of an American Fire- 
man (possibly after Chappel), 120 


MacEwen, Walter, 33 

Mail and Express, The (New York), 73 

Maine, 60, 77, 92, 108n171. See also Prout's 
Neck 

Manby, Captain George William, 50 

Manhattan Club, 124 

Manon Lescaut, 101n65 

Marine Artist's Studio, A (Stephens, after 
Burns), 52, 53 

Marine—Cape Colonna, from Falconer’s 
Shipwreck (Birch), 98n25 

marine painting, American, 6, 11-18, 32-36; 
British, 6-7, 10-12, 14; Dutch, 6-7, 9-12, 
14, 30, 102n76; French, 6-12 

Marryat, Frederick, 99n31, 100n46; The 
Pirate, 99n31 

Massachusetts. See Cambridge; Gloucester; 
Nahant; Ten Pound Island 

Mathews, Daniel A., gallery (New York), 
102n81 

Maurer, Louis, 41, 66, 120; The American 
Fireman: Prompt to the Rescue, 41, 41, 
120 

McLean, Thomas, gallery, 102n74 

McPherson, Elizabeth (daughter of John), 42 

McPherson, John, 42 

McRae, John C., 45, 104n105 

Mediterranean Coast by Moonlight (Vernet), 
10 

Meéduse (ship), 19. See also Raft of the 
Medusa, The 

Mending the Tears (Homer), 82 

Merryman, J. H., 52, 105n119, 106n128, 
121; “The United States Life-Saving 
Service,” 121 

Metropolis (ship), 47 

Mexico (ship), 99n41 

Mikuliak, Joe, 69 

Millais, John Everett, 103n92 

Miller, Leslie W., 36, 103n86, 103n88 

Millet, Jean-Francois, 31, 109n192 

Minotaur (ship), 19 

Miskoleze, Robin, 27, 101n63, 104n105, 
109n190 

Mitchell-Cook, Amy, 111n208 

Monumental Urn Depicting Two Dramatic 
Scenes (Tucker and Hemphill Factory), 
39, 120 


Moran, Edward, 14, 16, 18, 20-21, 34, 36, 
48, 55, 64, 97n2, 99nn30-31, 99n33, 
99n35, 99nn38-40, 102n81, 104n112, 
112n242, 117, 121; Fishermen to the Res- 
cue, 99n38; Launching the Life Boat, 16, 
17, 20, 55, 99n35, 121; Life Boat Going 
Out to a Wreck, 99n38; Life Saving Patrol, 
104n112; Lost at Sea, 99n38; The Morning 
after the Gale (The Wreck), 99nn38; The 
Ocean—Highway of All Nations, 16, 97n2; 
Recovering the Wreck, 99nn38; A Sail on 
the Horizon, 99n38; Shipwreck, 14, 15, 
16, 99n30, 99n33, 99n40, 117; Wreck off 
Nahant, 14, 99n30; Wreck off the Coast of 
Maine, 14, 99n30 

Moran, Thomas, 16, 18; The Much Resound- 
ing Sea, 99n38 

Morland, George, 10-12, 39, 98n17, 117; 
Shipwreck, 10-11, 11, 117 

Morning after the Gale, The (E. Moran), 99n38 

Mort d'Eurydice, La (Orpheus and Eurydice) 
(Scheffer), 103n92 

Mort de Virginie, La (The Death of Virginia). 
See Virginia Drowned 

Mother and Child Rescued from a Watery 
Grave by the Intrepidity of a British Sea- 
man (Dawe), 44 

Mount Auburn Cemetery, 102n72 

Much Resounding Sea, The (T. Moran), 
99n38 

Museum of Fine Arts (Boston), 63n89 

My Child! My Child! (Dawe), 42, 43, 44, 
104n101, 104n104, 120; (Ill man, after 
Dawe), 120 


Nahant (MA), 14, 99n30, 105n116 

Nancy Packet (ship), 102n71 

Nassau, 89 

Nast, Thomas, 46-47, 121; Death on 
Economy, 46, 47, 121 

National Academy of Design (New York), 
60, 71, 73, 77, 80, 103n82, 103n85, 
107n159, 112n236, 124 

“Navy Hymn,” 55, 107n148 

Netherlands, the, 9 

Newcastle, 32 

New Jersey, 4, 12, 21, 42, 46-48, 63, 65, 67, 
104n112, 105n120, 106n129, 109n180, 
113n250. See also Atlantic City; Long 
Branch; Sandy Hook 

Newlyn, Cornwall, 102n79 

Newton, Laura, 106n146 

New York, 2, 4, 14, 16, 22, 25, 29, 33, 36, 
48, 52-53, 58, 60-61, 63, 73, 75, 80, 
89, 101n70, 102n73, 102n81, 103n85, 
110n199, 113n250 

New York Bay, 63 

New York Etching Club, 75 

New York Evening Post, 74, 99n37 

New York Herald, 67, 73 

New York Times, 60, 66, 68 

New York World, 75 

Nicolson, Benedict, 109n182 

Norman Pirates in the Ninth Century 
(Luminais), 104n96 

Norman’s Woe (reef), 26 

North Carolina, 46-47, 100n199 

North Sea, the, 32-33, 53, 56, 101n67 

North Shields, 51, 54, 107n154 

Nova Scotia, 23 


0 

O'Brian, Patrick, 96 

O'Brien, M. & Sons, 90 

Ocean—Highway of All Nations, The 
(E. Moran), 16, 97n2 

O'Connor, John, Jr., 114n278 

Off to the Rescue (Briscoe), 99n39 

On a Lee Shore (Homer), 94 


On the Banks (Homer), 90 
Ophelia, 101n65 

O'Reilly, John Boyle, 100n56 
Orpheus, 37 


P 


Palemon Discovered on the Rocks (Foster), 
118 

Paris, 30, 33, 101n65 

Paris Salons, 9, 27, 99n31, 101n64 

Parker, H. P., 103n91 

Parsons, Charles, 21, 101n61; The Beach 
at Long Branch—Wreck of the “Dora 
Baker,” 21 

Parthia (ship), 83, 86, 114n270 

Paul et Virginie (Bernardin de Saint-Pierre), 
27, 65, 100n46, 101n64, 102n73, 
112n232 

Pearce, Charles Sprague, 33 

Peeters, Bonaventura, 6-7, 9, 20, 98n10, 
116; Shipwreck on a Rocky Coast, 6-7, 
7,116 

Peeters, Gillis (brother of Bonaventura), 6 

Peltz, A. M., 99-100n44 

pendant paintings, 10, 65, 88, 98n19 


Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts (PAFA; 


Philadelphia), 14, 16, 98n19, 98n22, 
98n25, 99n30, 99-100n44 

Perfect Storm, The, 19, 97n4 

Peril on the Sea (Homer), 107n148 

Perils of the Coast—The Life-Saving Service 
(after Burns), 52, 121 

Perils of the Sea (Homer), 34, 55, 55-56, 58, 
76, 82, 122 

Persephone, 104n96 

Perseus, 37, 106n146 

Philadelphia, 12, 14, 29, 36, 39 

Philadelphia Museum of Art, 99n30 

Philbrick, Nathaniel, 97n4 

Photography, photographic effects, 18, 57, 
107n155, 108n166, 109n183, 115n290 

Pillement, Jean, 9-10, 12, 98n14, 117; A 
Shipwreck in a Storm, 10, 10, 117 

Pirate, The (Marryat), 99n31 

Pitching Quoits (Homer), 107n159 

Poe, Edgar Allan, 28 

Pont-Aven, 33 

Porcellis, Jan, 6 

Porter, Jane, 100n56 

Portugal, 90 

Powers, Hiram, 73; The Greek Slave, 73 

Prairie on Fire (Deas), 40, 40-41, 45, 68, 120 

Prang, Louis, 16, 99n36, 121 

Pre-Raphaelites, 14, 37 

President (ship), 19, 102n77 

Prisoners from the Front (Homer), 74 

Propet, John L., 98n18 


Prout’s Neck (ME), 60, 65, 76-77, 79, 81, 83, 


86, 92, 94, 106n143, 109n181, 113n252, 
114n278, 114n282, 115n296, 123 
Prout's Neck Surf (Homer), 94, 94, 123 
Prown, Jules, 64, 71, 109n182, 110n195, 
110n202, 110n206, 111n207, 111n210, 
111n214, 111n216, 115n295 
Pyle, Howard, 47, 52, 105n114, 121; Wreck 
in the Offing!, 47, 47, 121 


Q 
Quick, Michael, 99-100n44 


R 


Raft of the Medusa, The (Géricault), 19, 42, 
99nn38-39, 104n98 

Read, Thomas Buchanan, 29 

Reclining Shepherdess (Homer), 109n189 

Recovering the Wreck (E. Moran), 99n38 

Red Light land Red Light I! (Homer), 
104n112 

Rehn, F. K. M., 103n82; Three Fishers Went 
Sailing Out into the West, 103n82 


Rembrandt van Rijn, 32, 75 

rescue, 2, 9, 14, 16, 18-20, 27, 32, 36-45, 
48-52, 57, 60, 64-66, 68, 71-73, 79, 81, 
83, 85-86, 88, 90, 96, 104n96, 104n98, 
105n146, 108n173, 109n179, 109n184, 
113n247, 113n256, 113n263, 114n270, 
114n277, 120. See also lifesaving; To the 
Rescue (Homer) 

Rescue, The (Birch), 98n25 

Rescue, The (Gallaudet, after Fisher), 38, 39, 
41, 120 

Rescue, The (Hamilton), 104n96 

Rescue of the Crew of the Bark “Anna” by the 
Steamship “Canada” (Burns), 113n247 

rescue dogs, 48, 122 

Rettungsboot, Das (The Lifeboat) (Jordan), 
101n67 

Revenue Marine Bureau, 46 

Richards, William Trost, 16, 18, 99n40, 117; 
Shipwreck, 17, 18, 99n40, 117 

Right and Left (Homer), 108n174 

Rishel, Joseph J., 102n76 

Ritchie, George, 75, 113n267 

Robertson, Bruce, 100n45, 103n88, 
114n268, 115n294 

Rodin, Auguste, 109n192 

Roger and Angelica (\ngres), 37 

Rose in Bloom (ship), 42 

Royal Academy of Arts (London), 104n99, 
105n116 

Royal National Lifeboat Institution (UK), 54 

Rubens, Peter Paul, 67 

Ruisdael, Jacob van (nephew of Saloman), 6 

Ruysdael, Saloman van, 6 

Ruskin, John, 14, 63 


Ss 


Saco Bay (Homer), 115n292 

Sail on the Horizon, A (E. Moran), 99n38 

Sailors Take Warning (Homer), 108n169 

Saint Anne, 100n45 

Sainte-Anne-de-Beaupré (Quebec), 100n45 

Saint Lawrence River, 100n45 

Saint Louis, 40, 115n290 

Saint Louis Art Museum (Saint Louis), 
115n290 

Salmagundi Sketch Club (New York), 52 

Salmon, Robert, 12, 14, 98n25; Storm, 98n25 

Sandy Hook (NJ), 22, 63 

Sargent, Epes, 39 

Sargent, John Singer, 33-34 

Saved (Homer), 76-77, 77, 82, 112n236, 122 

Saved (Landseer), 105n116 

Saved (after Watson), 57, 51, 65, 106n128, 
109n184, 122 

“Saved from the Wreck.” See Saved (after 
Watson) 

Scheffer, Ary, 103n92; La Mort d’Eurydice 
(Orpheus and Eurydice), 103n92 

Scotch Mist (Homer), 108n175 

Scott, Sir Walter, 37, 103n92; The Bride of 
Lammermoor, 37 

Scientific American, 49 

Schiff in Not (Stranded Ship) (Jordan), 
101n67 

Scribner’s Monthly, 48, 52-53, 105nn119-20, 
121 

Shakespeare, William, 20; Cymbeline, 34; The 
Tempest, 20 

Shanes, Eric, 110n202 

Sharks (The Derelict) (Homer), 89-90, 90, 
7} 

Shaw, Joshua, 28-29, 42, 101n69; After the 
Storm, 28, 29, 101n69; Deluge towards Its 
Close, 28, 101n69; Shipwreck, 101n69 

Shepherdess Resting (Homer), 109n189 

Ship-Building at Gloucester (Homer), 97n7 

Ship-Building, Gloucester Harbor (after 
Homer), 4, 4, 116 

Ship Deck with Two Women (Homer), 80 


131 


ships: see A/bion; Anna; Atlantic; Avenger; 
Ayrshire; Birkenhead; Bristol, Canada; 
Dora Baker, Hesperus; Huron, U.S.S.; 
Iron Crown; John S. Spence; Méduse; 
Metropolis; Mexico; Minotaur, Nancy 


Packet Parthia; President, Rose in Bloom; 


Titanic. See also Hamburg America Line; 
Inman Line 


Ship's Boat, The (Homer), 60-61, 61, 63, 76, 


78, 89, 100n52, 114n277 

shipwreck, images, 2, 6-30, 42-48, 50-52, 
56-58, 61, 63-92; narratives, 1, 12, 14, 
19-21, 23, 25-29, 34, 36-37, 39, 42, 
44-47, 56-57, 63, 65, 73, 97n4, 98n10, 
100n46, 100n56, 101nn62-65, 103n93, 
104n104, 106n129, 107n148, 108n177, 
109n179, 111n219 

Shipwreck (artist unknown), 117 

Shipwreck, The (Birch), 12, 13, 98n25, 117 

Shipwreck (attributed to Copley), 104n98 

Shipwreck, The (Demarne), 119, 120 

Shipwreck, The (Falconer), 12, 14, 20, 
98n23, 98n25, 118 

Shipwreck, A (Fielding, after Turner), 11, 
ta 7 

Shipwreck (E. Moran), 14, 15, 16, 99n30, 
99n33, 99n40, 117 

Shipwreck (Morland), 10-11, 11, 117 

Shipwreck (Richards), 17, 18, 99n40, 117 

Shipwreck (Shaw), 101n69 

Shipwreck, The (1772; Vernet), 8, 9-10, 12, 
50, 50 

Shipwreck (1782; Vernet), 98n19 

Shipwreck, after unnamed artist (Birch), 
98n22 

Shipwrecked Mariner, The (\sraéls), 102n74 

Shipwrecked Mother and Child (Agate), 
101n69 

Shipwrecked Mother and Child (Brackett), 
29, 29, 65 

Shipwreck in a Storm, A (Pillement), 10, 10, 
117 

Shipwreck off Nantucket, The (Bradford), 
99n31 

Shipwreck on a Rocky Coast (Peeters), 6-7, 
7,116 

Shipwreck/Storm Clearing Away/Ship on 
the Rock, Storm Clearing Away (Vernet), 
98n22 

Shore of the Turquoise Sea, The (Bierstadt), 
18 

Signal of Distress, The (Homer),83, 85, 
85-86, 88, 90, 92, 113n265, 114n273, 


114n275, 114n277, 123; photogravure of, 


84, 85-86, 113n265. See also Study for 
“The Signal of Distress” (Homer) 

Simpson, Marc, 114n268, 115nn296-97 

Slave Ship (Slavers Throwing Overboard the 
Dead and Dying, Typhoon Coming On), 
The (Turner), 63, 89, 108n176 

Smillie, James David, 75 

South Carolina, 42 

Staiti, Paul, 111n219 

Stanfield, Clarkson, 12, 14, 18, 21, 32, 
99n31; The Wreck of the Avenger, 99n31 

Steam Ship “President,” The (Currier & Ives), 
19 

Stearns, Frank Preston, 102n72 

Stein, Roger, 101n60, 102n78 

Stephens, Alice Barber, 53; A Marine Artist's 
Studio (after Burns), 52, 53 

Storm, The (Balechou), 116, 117 

Storm, The (Casilear, after Fisher), 38, 39, 
103n93 

Storm, The (Cot), 101n64, 112n232 

Storm (Salmon), 98n25 

Storm Clearing Off (Vernet), 98n19 

Story, George H., 103n82; The Fisherman 
(“Three Fishers Went Sailing”), 103n82 

Stranded Ship, The (Durand), 18 

Strand-Scenen (Jordan), 101n67 
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Study for “The Life Line” (Homer), 67, 122 
Study for “The Signal of Distress” (Homer), 84 
Study for “The Wreck of the ‘Atlantic-—Cast 

Up by the Sea” (Homer), 26, 26 
sublime, the, 7, 10, 12, 14, 20-22, 40 
Summer Squall (Homer), 94, 95, 96, 123 
Sunset on the Coast (de Haas), 16 
surfboats, 47-48, 105n120, 105n126 
surfman, 48, 67-68, 70, 76, 88, 104n112, 

110n196, 113n247. See also coast 

guardsman,; life brigade; life brigademan 
Sweeney, J. Gray, 98n22 


T 


Tatham, David, 100n53, 102n74, 106n143 

Tempest, The (Shakespeare), 20 

Tennyson, Alfred, Lord, 100n46, 103n84 

Ten Pound Island (MA), 32, 53 

Tenth Street Studio Building (New York), 
63, 80 

They're Saved! They're Saved! (Dawe), 42, 
43, 44-45, 65, 68, 104nn100-101, 120; 
(Illman, after Dawe), 44, 120, 121 

Thielemans, Veerle, 104n96 

Thomson, James, 100n46 

“Three Fishers, The” (Kingsley), 34, 100n46, 
102n82, 103n88 

Three Fishers, The (Weber), 103n82 

Three Fishers Went Sailing Out into the West 
(Rehn), 103n82 

“Throw Out the Life Line” (hymn), 72, 
111n217 

Titanic (film), 19 

Titanic (ship), 18, 23 

To the Rescue (Briscoe), 99n39 

To the Rescue (Homer), 81, 82, 86, 88, 
114n279 

To the Rescue (after Landseer), 105n116, 122 

Token and Atlantic Souvenir, The, 38-40, 
44-45, 103n93, 104n104 

Tragedy of the Seas; or, Sorrow on the Ocean, 
Lake, and River, The (Ellms), 1 

Troyen, Carol, 115n295 

Trumble, Alfred, 92 

Tucker and Hemphill Factory, 38, 38, 44-45, 
120-21, 121; Monumental Urn Depicting 
Two Dramatic Scenes, 39, 120; Vase with 
Image after Henry Dawe's “My Child! My 
Child!,” 44, 120 (verso, 121); Vase with 
Image after Henry Dawe’s “They're Saved! 
They're Saved!,” 44, 120 (verso, 121) 

Tuckerman, Henry T., 103n96 

Turner, Joseph Mallord William, 12, 11-12, 
14, 16, 18-19, 21, 36, 63-64, 80, 89, 
99n31, 99n33, 108n177, 117; Childe 
Harold's Pilgrimage—ltaly, 16; The Ship- 
wreck, 12, 11-12, 14, 117; The Slave Ship 
(Slavers Throwing Overboard the Dead 
and Dying, Typhoon Coming On), 63, 89, 
108n176; Wreck of a Transport Ship (or 
The Wreck of the Minotaur), 14, 19, 99n31 

Two Schooners, Gloucester (Homer), 4, 4 

Two Women and a Child at a Rail, Overlooking 
Beach at Tynemouth (Homer), 55, 56, 
108n166, 122 

Tyne (river), 53-54 

Tynemouth, 48, 54-58, 106n145 


U 


Ufford, Edwin S., 111n217 

Undertow (Homer), 79, 79-81, 113n250, 
113n263, 114n267, 114n277 

Union League Club (New York), 89, 124 

Union League of Philadelphia, 124 

United States Life-Saving Service (later 
United States Coast Guard), 46-50, 52, 
72, 104n111, 105n117, 105nn119-20, 
105n122, 105n126, 109n180, 121 

“United States Life-Saving Service, The” 
(Merryman), 121 


V 


Van Dyke, John C., 110n201, 110n205 

Van Rensselaer, Mariana Griswold, 68, 
107n160, 107n162, 109n191, 110n202 

Vase with Image after Henry Dawe's “My 
Child! My Child!” (Tucker and Hemphill 
Factory), 44, 121 

Vase with Image after Henry Dawe's “They're 
Saved! They're Saved!” (Tucker and Hemp- 
hill Factory), 44, 121 

Velde, Willem van de (father), 6 

Velde, Willem van de (son), 6 

Vernet, Claude-Joseph, 7, 9-12, 16, 18, 
20, 25, 27, 36, 39, 50, 50, 64-65, 80, 
98n11, 98n19, 98n22, 98n26, 99n31, 
99n42, 101n64, 117; A Calm Morning 
Scene, 98n19; Mediterranean Coast by 
Moonlight, 10; Shipwreck (1782), 98n19; 
The Shipwreck (1772), 8, 9-10, 12, 50, 
50, 117; Shipwreck/Storm Clearing Away/ 
Ship on the Rock, Storm Clearing Away, 
98n19, 98n22 


Vernet, Horace (grandson of Claude-Joseph), 
98n11 

Vesuvius, 18 

Virginia (state), 47 

Virginia Discovered on the Beach (Lefevre, 
after Dutailly), 118 

Virginia Drowned (Bertrand), 27, 101nn64-65 

Voice from the Cliffs, A (Homer), 82 

Voltaire, Marie Arouet de, 99n42 

Voyage of Life, The (Cole), 10 


W 


Waiting for Dad (Homer), 31 

Waiting for the Boats (Homer), 31, 31-32, 119 

Walker, Charles, 115n290 

Washington Art Association (Washington 
Depot, CT), 99n30 

War of 1812, 12 

Watching the Breakers (Homer), 115n292 

Watching the Tempest (Homer), 54, 55, 86 

Watson, John Dawson, 33, 51, 66, 68, 76, 
106n128, 109n184, 121; The Life Brigade 
Man, 51; Saved (or “Saved from the 
Wreck”), 52, 51, 65, 106n128, 109n184, 
122 

Waud, Alfred R., 52 

Weber, Otis S., 103n82; The Three Fishers, 
103n82 

Weinhold, George, 28, 119; Beach Scene in 
Holland (after Jordan), 28, 119 

Weir, J. Alden, 75 

West, Benjamin, 28 

Westall, Richard, 28; The Drowned Fisher- 
man, or The Moment of Suspense, 28 

West India Company, 6 

West Point, Prout’s Neck (Homer), 94, 
115n295, 123 

When Hope Was Darkest (Hovenden), 36 

Whistler, James McNeill, 75 

White, Charles S., 113n267 

Whiting, William, 107n148 

Wide Awake (Boston), 36, 102n82 

Williams, Captain J. A., 100n55 

Wilmerding, John, 82, 102n78, 113n267 

Winchester, Simon, 1, 97n2 

Winged Victory of Samothrace, 58 

Winter at Sea—Taking In Sail off the Coast 
(after Homer), 22, 22-23, 100n52, 117 

Winter Coast (Homer), 89, 92, 93, 94, 96, 123 

Wolfe, Catharine Lorillard, 74, 101n64, 
112n232 

“women and children first,” 27, 72, 101n63 

women, depiction of, 3-4, 23-45, 51, 
54-56, 58-60, 63-74, 76-77, 79-82, 
94, 102n79, 106n143, 109nn189-90, 
109n191, 109nn194-95, 110nn196-97, 


110nn201-2, 110nn204-6, 111n208, 
111nn210-11, 115n292 

Wood, Christopher, 102n79 

Worcester Art Museum (MA), 29 

Wordsworth, William, 19-20 

World’s Fair (Chicago, 1893), 79 

Wreck, The (Homer), 48, 74, 81, 86, 87, 
88-89, 144n277, 123. See also First 
Sketch for “The Wreck” (Homer) 

Wreck, The (lsabey), 99n31 

Wrecked (Briscoe), 99n39 

Wrecked Schooner, The (Homer), 92, 92, 123 

Wreck in the Offing! (Pyle), 47, 47, 121 

Wreck of an Emigrant Ship on the Coast of 
New England, The (Bradford), 99n31 

Wreck of a Transport Ship, The (Turner), 14, 
19, 99n31 

Wreck off Nahant (E. Moran), 14, 99n30 

Wreck off the Coast of Maine (E. Moran), 14, 
99n30 

“Wreck of the ‘Atlantic’” (Burnett), 111n219 

Wreck of the Atlantic, The (Currier & Ives), 
118 

Wreck of the “Atlantic” —Cast Up by the Sea, 
The (after Homer), 23, 24, 25-27, 29, 58, 
65-66, 80, 101n60, 101nn64-65, 118. 
See also Study for “Wreck of the ‘Atlantic’’— 
Cast Up by the Sea 

Wreck of the Atlantic off Mars Head, Nova 
Scotia, 100n55 

Wreck of the Avenger, The (Stanfield), 99n31 

Wreck of the Hesperus (after Huntington), 25, 
25-26, 118 

“Wreck of the Hesperus, The” (Longfellow), 
25-27, 65, 80, 100n46, 101n62, 113n256 

Wreck of the “Iron Crown,” The (drawing; 
Homer), 56, 57, 122 

Wreck of the “Iron Crown,” The (watercolor; 
Homer), 48, 51, 57, 57-58, 60, 63, 83, 
86, 107n157, 122 

Wreck of the Nancy Packet (Gillray), 102n71 

Wreck of the Minotaur. See Wreck of a Trans- 
port Ship, The (Turner) 

Wreck of the “Rose in Bloom,” The (De 
Vaere), 42 

Wylie, Robert, 33 


X 


X-radiograph of The Life Line, 68, 69, 70, 
110n205 


ry) 


Yachting Girl (Homer), 3, 3, 54, 65, 80, 97n6, 
116 


7d 
Zorro, 68 
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